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GREETINGS 


Greetings 


A raised hand generates an irresistible magnetic pull on 
a taxi driver. After some years my mind is trained to seek it out, 
to the point of imagining it in light poles, reflections in parked 
cars, waving tree branches, and, ona slow night, just about any 
likely shape that mimics that desired sign—the symbol of time 
not spent in vain. Depending on the time of day or night, what 
follows that hopeful hand will vary from absolute silence to 
aggressive and often unwanted camaraderie, but in most every 
case it begins with a greeting. 

On afternoons in the Loop, terse one- or two-phrase di- 
rectives abound: words like Ogilvie, O’Hare, Wrigley, Lakev- 
iew, Bucktown, Midway, Michigan and Randolph, Ontario and 
Chicago, and on and on. Like pushing the elevator button, 
they name their wish with no need for further communication. 
Beyond an occasional thank-you and the addition of a precal- 
culated tip worked out from countless identical trips, expect- 
ing much more than the fare displayed on the meter would 
be wishful thinking during afternoons in the Loop. There is 
a nonverbal contract made between passenger and driver that 
these transactions are basic and unremarkable, unworthy of 
excess comment or thought. 

With the approach of twilight, there are signals that 
work mode is being shed, and the first thirst for social contact 
can be detected. Between calls and texts, they might ask about 
how my day is going, usually without expectation or need of 
much response; like exercise done at the gyms so many of them 
go to, this verbal calisthenics is meaningless aside from keep- 
ing limber in preparation for the heavier lifting that lies ahead. 

In early evening, couples wait at the curb, peering 
furtively at every passing taxi, sometimes raising their hands 
after they’ve passed, prompting slammed brakes from more 
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ageressive or desperate drivers. 

He wears his button-down untucked over nice jeans, 
his getup completed more often than not with flip-flops; she’s 
dressed to the nines from the ’do to the makeup to the lit- 
tle black dress to the heels that make her teeter long before 
her first drink. They'll exchange pleasantries with me. He’ll 
talk to a driver to show her he’s got that common touch; she’ll 
talk if she’s bored with him or out of nervousness. Once in a 
great while there will be a conversation that reflects their good 
spirits, one that will serve to start off their date with goodwill 
toward all. 

Packs of men pile in through the night. They'll start 
with: Boss, Chief, Buddy, Dude, Man, Bro, Hey, and when 
they think they’re being funny, Sir. They’ve hada few or more, 
so they break the ice instinctively and without prompting. 
They'll ask how things have been, as if with a long-lost friend, 
and will even feign interest at the answer. They'll ask where 
the ladies are, then go back to recapping the “talent” encoun- 
tered up to then. I could be included in their club should I 
want in. A story or two about those crazy bitches would qualify 
me for lifetime membership. 

As taverns empty, their first words to me can run the 
gamut from drunken mirth to stone silence. Tipsy chicks con- 
tinue flirting in the cab asif still sipping appletinis. They laugh 
too loud, say too much, and create more intimacy than there 
should be with a complete stranger. They tell me about their 
evening if there’s no one to call at this late hour, needing a 
confidant to vent to. They'll ask for advice or empathy with no 
qualms about their listener’s qualifications or character. The 
need to ease burdens trumps the caution they might’ve shown 
before the sun set. 

Last are the ones who were overserved and know it; with 
luck their address can be extracted without too much hassle, 
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and they can be left to drift off into that end-of-the-night 
fugue state. Upon arrival, I have to blaze the lights and I must 
address the drowsing reveler in a raised voice, “HEY, BUD- 
DY/PAL/CHIEF, TIME TO WAKE UP, YOU’RE HOME. 
TIME TO SAY GOOD NIGHT!” 


Taxi Driver 


When I began driving a cab in the fall of 1993, the movie 
Taxi Driver provided my first frame of reference. As I drove 
through steam coming up from manhole covers, the image of 
Travis Bickle’s hulking Marathon cab doing the same in the 
movie's first shot would start in my head, Bernard Herrmann’s 
score surging as if out of nowhere to follow my taxi down the 
nighttime streets. When smart-ass college kids asked if my job 
was like the show Taxi, my comeback was always, “No, it’s 
more like the movie Taxi Driver.” They'd either laugh ner- 
vously or get real quiet after that. But it wasn’t Bickle’s need to 
cleanse the world through biblical bloodletting that attracted 
me; it was that tank ofa car rolling through the city. A cabdriv- 
er sees the ugly, the beautiful, and the just plain inexplicable 
as few others can. Being a passing presence in dozens of lives 
a day leaves its mark. I took Bickle’s “Pll work anywhere, any- 
time,” as a modus operandi. 

Oftentimes, when I say I’m inspired by the film, people 
get a worried look. Read literally, of course, what Bickle does 
is insane, but no one should take it as a call to action (unless 
your plan is to kill Ronald Reagan to prove your love for Jodie 
Foster, of course). After seeing the movie again recently with 
a bunch of friends, a spirited debate continued all the way to 
the bar. The question: Is Bickle just crazy? One of the guys 
in particular insisted that no sane person would ever take a 
girl to a porn theater on a first date and think it was OK. He 
couldn’t accept much of the plot as believable in any way. My 
take has always been that the character isn’t just some guy and 
the story’s not a slice of life. This is a man who talks about a 
rain coming and washing the streets clean of scum, of his life 
just needing a sense of a place to go. He’s trying to save us all. 
Given that director Martin Scorsese trained for the priesthood 
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and screenwriter Paul Schrader was brought up Calvinist, it’s 
no surprise that they’d make a movie about a fallen angel or 
holy fool. Bickle sees the world as ugly and wants to make it 
beautiful. He never gets anyone’s jokes; he doesn’t connect 
with anyone else. “I’m God’s lonely man,” he says. Betsy’s the 
Madonna figure, and Iris is the whore; these and other charac- 
ters are archetypes rather than real people. I never identified 
with Bickle, apart from sometimes sharing his loneliness. 

A man alone, hurtling through nighttime streets in a taxi, 
all kinds of humanity passing past the windshield; now that 
I’m familiar with. There’s a scene where a passenger (played 
by Scorsese) describes in detail how he’s going to murder his 
philandering wife. I had a drunk tell me once that he had no 
money for the fare and that he was going to go into the house 
and kill his wife. He wanted to know what was I going to do 
about it? I told him to do what he wanted but to get out of my 
cab, he’d wasted enough of my time. There’s often no proper 
way to react when a stranger unburdens himself in this way. 
Taxi Driver gets the odd, fragmentary relationship between 
driver and passenger just right. 

I got to know Boston and then Chicago the way Bick- 
le got to know New York. Pve never felt the need to save a 
soul, much less all souls, but I wouldn’t have gotten behind the 
wheel without Bickle’s example. The job puts you at a remove 
from others, and only certain types of people benefit from that 
sort of isolation. It always fit me to a T. At the end of the film, 
after the massacre and after he’s hailed as a hero, Bickle’s back 
in the cab, outside a hotel, waiting for a fare. Whatever hap- 
pens to a cabdriver, sooner or later it’s always back to that wait, 
sitting and hoping for the fare that will take him away. 


Chicago (2011) 


I stop at the Marathon gas station at Belmont and Western 
for a coffee and to use the facilities. The coffee is free for cab- 
drivers after midnight. The car wash is as well. Out front, a 
mustachioed hack puffs out his gut and quotes the Bible to 
illustrate his travails behind the wheel to the clerk, who makes 
a show of paying attention while smoking his break cigarette. 
I drive away without absorbing much of his wisdom except to 
note how much the place has changed. 

Ten years earlier when I tended bar at the Blue Light 
just up the street, a couple of the regulars worked for American 
United Taxi. Their offices and dispatching center were housed 
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in the triangular building that came to a sharp point at the 
southeast corner of Belmont and Clybourn. There had even 
been a diner on the ground floor called The Point at one time. 
Eric was a grossly overweight dispatcher who’d play video 
poker at the bar for hours, drinking nothing but Diet Cokes. 
‘Timmy was a driver who’d pop in several times a night during 
most of my shifts. He’d slam a short Old Style and go back to 
his cab, which he’d parked haphazardly under the viaduct. On 
many of his visits, he’d try to mooch free ones from me or one 
of the barflies. His face was often scraped up or speckled with 
dried scabs and scratches, as if to spare his taxi’s tires, he had 
taken some of the brunt of the road’s asphalt with it. 

Bartending didn’t suit me because I couldn’t pretend to 
care or keep up the banter for eight hours a night, so in 2003 
I went back to driving a cab. I put down a $200 deposit with 
American United, choosing it because I knew where they were 
headquartered. The cabs were dispatched from the back of the 
Marathon station. I signed on for the day shift, 6 a.m. to 6 
p-m., so I could spend time with my then-wife in the evenings. 
Most of the drivers seemed to be grizzled, old, and white. They 
were still operating with two-way radios, and each dispatch- 
er had his own particular way that he demanded the calls be 
read back to him. I didn’t stick around long enough to master 
their system. The night man regularly returned our shared cab 
hours late and was rarely penalized, and the company wouldn’t 
compensate me for the time lost. Then they pulled me off the 
street in the middle of rush hour for an hour-and-a-half oil 
change. It was the last straw. I took back my deposit and went 
to Chicago Carriage, then to Checker. 

Working for those other companies, I found out that 
there was plenty of business on the South and West Sides of 
Chicago. These were areas that American United shunned 
for the most part. Many of the American United drivers Pd 
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encounter around town were of the disgruntled, dispossessed 
variety. A bit like Jim Ignatowski—the character Christopher 
Lloyd played on Taxi. Some of them looked like they lived in 
their taxis; others would tell odd, fantastic tales without much 
prompting. They were relics and I was glad not to be aligned 
with them. 

In 2011 Yellow Cab bought American United (as it had 
bought out Checker a few years before). They remodeled the 
Marathon station, advertising free car washes and coffee for 
cabdrivers, signaling a new era. There will always be crab- 
by old white guys driving taxis. They won’t have a home at 
American United anymore though; it’s just a brand name, the 
way Taco Bell is a subsidiary of PepsiCo now. No cabs are dis- 
patched from there; I hear they’re all owner-operators now. I 
won't miss the way the place used to be. like the way itis now: 
I pick up my free joe, take a leak, and leave. That old American 
United is best left in the past. 
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First Ride 


I’ve met very few cabdrivers who set out to be cabdrivers. In 
1993 I was an art school graduate in Boston looking for a job. 
I wasn’t interested in art-related employment but hoped to try 
something other than a restaurant or retail gig. Pd learned to 
drive only a year before. My search led to a seedy office inside 
a garage on St. Botolph Street, the headquarters of Checker 
‘Taxi Company of Boston. A shifty-eyed old man explained that 
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Pd need to take classes at Jamaica Plain High School, pass a 
multiple-choice exam, get a Hackney Carriage license from 
the Boston Police, then come back to see him with a $200 
deposit. 

The men I shared the high school classroom with came 
from all over the world. Most were recent immigrants trying 
to get a foothold in their new country. Most of them were 
much older than me; doctors, lawyers, and teachers in the old 
country, forced back down to the bottom rung of the societal 
ladder in the new. All we had in common was being from else- 
where and looking to this strange job as a stepping-stone to 
where we wanted to be. I became a cabdriver a couple weeks 
later. 

My first fare was a businessman in Copley Square who 
wanted to go to Logan Airport. I froze and forgot how to get 
there. He had to give me directions and was none too happy 
about it. I don’t remember if he left any tip aside from the ad- 
vice to figure out what the hell I was doing. A couple months 
later, I let a prostitute sit up front when she said she was cold. 
She found my wallet under the armrest with a whole night’s 
earnings, about $200, and disappeared without even paying 
the fare on the meter. These and other lessons were tough, 
but eventually I got the hang of it. I liked discovering the city, 
seeing all of it in ways I never could have in my eleven years of 
adolescence in the Boston area. I’d held jobs at the Coolidge 
Corner Theatre, Edibles restaurant, and Kupel’s Bakery. All 
were within a mile-long stretch of Harvard Street in Brook- 
line; not exactly a representative sample, much less a micro- 
cosm, of the world I saw from behind the wheel of a taxi. 

I met other drivers. A smooth talker named Kenny, 
who always had some new get-rich scheme going—one was a 
book teaching women how to get men to love them; an older 
Welshman named John, for whom driving a cab was but the 
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most recent in a lifetime of odd and varied modes of employ- 
ment; a middle-aged family man named Gene, who worked 
days as a fireman and would have me drop him at the firehouse 
to sleep after a shift behind the wheel. There was an amped-up 
New Yorker who'd horrify his fares by happily saying, “We’ll 
go through the windshield together, baby,” when they voiced 
their misgivings about his driving. He called black people 
“the demographic.” There was a female driver who most of 
the guys wouldn’t cross. She was one of the old-timers, the 
remaining few still working for the company on commission. 
This meant she split her earnings forty-sixty with Checker and 
received benefits; the rest of us had to pay our daily or weekly 
leases at the end of the shift, whether we’d made a dime or not. 

The whole thing felt like an adventure to a guy in his 
twenties. I even developed a sort of persona, wearing a black 
Stetson and a leather jacket. Customers would try to guess 
where I was from, coming up with anything from Texas to 
the Midwest, none coming up with Moscow, USSR. I drew 
self-portraits using the rearview mirror while waiting at cab- 
stands, none recognizably the same person. I worked on my 
paintings—mostly views out the window or inside my small 
studio apartment on Commonwealth Avenue in Brighton— 
before picking up the cab at the garage for the 4 p.m. to 4 
a.m. shift I drove six or seven days a week through most of my 
Boston cab career. 

The job had its perks. I liked being able to take breaks 
whenever I wanted to go see bands at the Middle East or mov- 
ies at the Coolidge. I liked not having to answer to anyone and 
trying to make my own luck to earn a living. But in the end, 
Boston got me down. Pd never cared for the place growing 
up—my family emigrated from the Soviet Union in 1978, and 
I stayed through high school graduation in 1989. 

I wasn’t making many friends and I was drinking too 
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much, so I moved back to Chicago—where I had gone to col- 
lege—in 1997. 


The Only White Cabdriver in Chicago 


“You're the first white cabdriver I’ve ever had!” 

This, or some variant thereof, is a common greeting I 
get when a customer enters the taxi. Sometimes “American” 
is substituted for “white” but in either case the implication is 
clear: You’re one of us—why are you doing what we expect 
only our inferiors to be doing? I usually congratulate them on 
their good fortune. The irony is often lost on them. 
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Either they want to hear my life story or they want to 
launch into a litany of complaints about towelheads, sand nig- 
gers, slants, jigs, and dirty foreigners who cross their paths. 
Some want to bond over what they think unites us; this gener- 
ally begins with sharing a bigoted remark aimed at other cab- 
drivers they’ve dealt with. When they don’t receive a response, 
a pause follows, after which they say that they’re not racist or 
anything, that they didn’t mean to offend. 

‘Two bruisers get in. They’re headed to see the Black- 
hawks at the United Center and are a couple hours into their 
pregame preparations, to judge by the volume of their voices. 
“You’re white,” the more perceptive one informs me. 

I let it hang in the air, a strategy that gives the less bra- 
zen a chance to backtrack; not my newfound brother, who pro- 
ceeds in a crude Hindi accent to ape the ethnicity of his usual 
chauffeurs. His pal is greatly amused and gives some African 
accent a go. At the stadium, they pause before paying to make 
sure I know that there’s a few bucks extra there to honor the 
pale shade of my skin. That’s right, they gave me an $8 tip on 
a $10 fare for being white. 

Sometimes I feel compelled to explain that I wasn’t born 
here, that English isn’t my first language. This is usually met 
with disbelief. It’s true that P’ve lived here a long time and I 
pass for a native without much trouble—but their assumptions 
are false, nonetheless. 

Other times the subject is broached with more subtlety. 
“It’s so great to have an American driver,” a woman says. I ask 
what it is that thrills her so about this, and she can’t really put 
her finger on it. She assures me that she’s no racist, then says 
that she likes that I speak English. I tell her it’s not my first lan- 
guage, and she’s floored. Now it’s fascinating to find out where 
people are from. There are wows, oohs, and aahs. She wears 
an appreciative smile that says she’s learned something. Would 
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she bother if I was wearing a turban and had a full beard? A 
dashiki and cornrows? 

Even immigrants and minorities assume that a taxi driv- 
er is likely from the bottom of the barrel (or from a lower 
caste, color, or creed than whatever the passenger happens to 
be). A black guy tells me that Pm not like most cabbies. “You 
know what I mean, man...” 

“No, I don’t,” I answer. Why miss an opportunity to 
play dumb? 

An Indian student tells me that most drivers are Indi- 
an or Pakistani, and it shocks and confounds him to see me. 
“Why are you doing this?” he asks. The theme is that I’m not 
what they expect and it messes with their minds. 

Most people hold a cabdriver in lower esteem than a dog 
catcher, and it’s easier to condescend to one if he has a thick ac- 
cent, wears foreign garb, or can in any other way be thought of 
as lesser than oneself. The job isn’t a sociological experiment 
to me, so it’s sad to know that some things never change. Driv- 
ing a cab is a first step for many immigrants in this country. 
The education most gained in their home countries isn’t rec- 
ognized by American institutions, so they do what they have 
to, to put a roof over their heads. In that way I’m no differ- 
ent. Though my family came over when I was young, in many 
ways I still haven’t arrived here, and getting paid for what’s 
important to me is but a pipe dream. This is not to advocate 
for some color-blind, class-free utopia; having been born in 
one of those, I have no wish to return. Only a simple hope that 
new arrivals might be treated with a little more respect in a 
country founded by castoffs and mutts. 

As much as it warms my heart to be thanked for being 
white, mastering English, and being an American, perhaps it’s 
time to take it to its next level. Pll be the one steering a taxi in 
a white sheet with the eye holes. That’ll put everyone at ease 
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and we can have a real conversation. Hail me and we can bond 
over all that we share, or you can curse me as part of all that’s 
wrong with the world. 

The choice is yours. 
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IN THE GARAGE 


Owner 


The owner thinks we’re scum, and whatever we want the an- 
swer is “Fuck you.” 

If the cab breaks down it’s our fault, and no, we don’t 
deserve any compensation for the time lost. To save money, 
the owner imports retired cabs from New York and puts them 
on the street in Chicago. The fact that they break down every 
other week doesn’t faze him in the least. In fact, it gives him an 
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opportunity to scream at his mechanics and other underlings 
to show how they’ve wronged him. He is the quintessential an- 
gry little man; a miniature volcano ready to erupt at the slight- 
est provocation. If we happen to talk back, he accuses us of 
anger management issues and threatens to revoke our leasing 
privileges. Best to steer clear of him if we plan to stick around. 


Cashiers 


Cashiers relieve us of our money. They run the gamut from 
slow and stupid to unhinged and spiteful to friendly and effi- 
cient. It’s a crapshoot—depending on whose line we get in, it 
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can be a trying forty minutes or a breezy ten. Some will greet 
us politely, get through the lightening of our wallets, thank us, 
and send us on our way. Others will pick fights with drivers 
over unsigned credit card slips or other minor infractions; the 
screaming back and forth will make the rest in the queue more 
and more agitated until they start joining in. A driver will yell 
for all to shut up, that the bickering is just holding everyone 
up. There will be calm for a bit until a cashier starts moving 
too slowly, a driver forgets to bring all required IDs to the 
window, or one doesn’t like the look on the other’s face; then 
the cacophony erupts once more. 

All the cashiers snap to attention however when the an- 
gry little man walks in. They cower in his presence, and that 
gets them moving double-quick. When he’s out of sight and 
earshot, they go back to their previous pace—be that frenetic 
or glacial. 


Drivers 


Some drivers hang around the garage like house cats. I see the 
same ones puttering around, playing listless games of pool, or 
just pacing back and forth. They’re not waiting for their cab to 
get fixed, nor hoping one becomes available; they park instead 
of driving and prefer the fumes from the body shop to those 
from moving vehicles on the streets. How they make their liv- 
ing is a mystery. 

A recurring drama plays out nearly every time there are 
more than three or four cabbies waiting in line to pay the leas- 
es on their taxis: a guy will get in line, stand for a minute or 
two, then wander off to chat with friends or use the bathroom. 
When he returns, inevitably the line has grown longer and he 
tries to convince the newcomers of his rightful place. Depend- 
ing on their disposition and his approach, this simple issue can 
escalate into a hilarious screaming tirade, often resolved by a 
self-appointed elder statesman who takes it upon himself to 
explain the proper etiquette of the queue. The funny thing is 
that no one involved ever remembers the last time and is apt 
to repeat the performance the next day and the day after that. 

‘Two grizzled hacks get into it over the good old days— 
the first insists medallions cost 32K, the second dead sure they 
were 50K at the time in question. “He still smoking the co- 
caine, the old fool!” the first one shouts to all within earshot 
as the object of his scorn walks away, the disagreement settled. 
Standing and waiting is drudgery, and a little impromptu en- 
tertainment makes it a bit easier to bear. 

I rarely see the drivers in the garage out in the city. May- 
be they’re unrecognizable when not fighting over their spot in 
line or bullshitting with buddies. So much is context—out of 
their taxis, away from the streets, they’re not trying to hijack 
my fares, but just people trying to get through another day. 
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Burnout 


His name is Mike, he’s been a taxi driver a long, long time. 
He’s got a collection of plastic garbage bags that he hauls 
around like luggage; the big black one has a note written in 
thick marker taped to it. ’ve never been able to make out what 
it says, though it starts with his name and goes on to cover 
most of the side of the bag. When he’s waiting at the long table 
in the driver’s room, it’s his pillow to rest on. 

I saw him in the left turn lane on LaSalle the other day, 
waiting to go west on Chicago. He rolled down the window 
and yelled a question out to a couple walking past. Obviously 
dumbfounded, they kept walking, while he smiled to himself, 
continuing the conversation under his breath. 

I used to see him at the Checker garage before they went 
out of business. A worn puffy winter coat with a hood, thick 
black glasses, a black shirt with the top button buttoned and 
dandruff dotting the chest like a light dusting of snow on a 
winter’s eve, white hair groomed in a ’50s style, buzzed short 
round the ears and neck. His skin is reddened to an unhealthy 
hue. While in line to pay the lease on his cab, he tries to shoot 
the shit with the others, but comes off like some sort of space 
alien, causing them to take astep or two back, as iftwo or three 
feet would keep his insanity from crawling up their legs. 

He’ll only drive a Checker when most of the fleet are 
Yellow cabs—this means that he has to wait many hours longer 
than the rest of us for a car. No incoming driver escapes his 
interrogations: “You dropping? Is it a Checker? No .. . Oh, all 
right.” Most drivers steer clear of the man. Save for once tell- 
ing him to get the hell away from me when he stood too close 
in line, I rarely engage him. One time though, we’d both been 
at the garage for hours, and on one of my strolls outside he 
cornered me. He told of his loneliness, of his landlady raising 
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his rent; he asked if I had family, saying he had none. There 
was no graceful way to disengage, short of just walking away. 
So that’s what I did. 

He’s the walking embodiment of my worst fears. A sol- 
itary, forgotten man twisted and broken by a job that tests the 
endurance of those much better equipped than he is. This is 
the way we end up in our nightmares: barely tolerated in this 
world, just enough to be able to draw breath. 


Eighteen Hours 


2:42 a.m.: I arrive at the garage, look at the waiting list for 
cabs, put in my chauffeur’s number; fifth on the list. I settle 
in with my back against the Ms. Pac-Man machine and start a 
drawing. 


4:08 a.m.: The drawing is done after a smoke break and some 
aimless ambling to and fro. Other drivers take turns sauntering 
up to the list, scanning hopefully for some miraculous prog- 
ress, though the cashier hasn’t laid a hand on it yet. The empty 
time inspires a kind of magical thinking, where it’s possible 
to convince oneself that subtle signs invisible to others have 
significance. 


5:02 a.m.: The whole time, every few minutes, drivers come 
in and stride purposefully toward the window. We all zero in, 
searching for the meter in hand; this would mean he might be 
dropping his car, thereby setting the stage for our release. The 
ones who hand meters over also put their cabs in the service 
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line, meaning that they have breakdowns and their names will 
be put at the head of the waiting list, ahead of us. 


5:47 a.m.: The overnight skeleton crew washes, waxes, buffs, 
and otherwise attends to the half-dozen cars headed for City 
Inspection in the morning. If the cars pass, there’s a chance 
that they may be dispatched, though that is hours away at best. 
But it’s something to hold on to, a wisp ofa chance to make the 
time feel worthwhile. 


6:00 a.m.: A flurry of activity. The morning garage crew comes 
in, followed by the morning manager and the boss, who casts 
his jaundiced eye around the place before disappearing into 
the office. The lifts and other machinery spring to life, pro- 
viding a soundtrack of grinding, hissing violence that tests our 
fraying nerves. Three cabs are assigned, though with all the 
accumulated breakdowns, the list is now longer than it was 
three hours ago. 


7:53 a.m.: A walk outside reveals the high merciless sun, 
which feels no sympathy for those who have endured a sleep- 
less night. The overnight cashier is relieved by three morn- 
ing ones, all windows now ready to receive lease money and 
endure complaints and hard-luck stories. Those who protest 
vociferously enough are directed around the corner, through 
the office door, where their concerns are mostly ridiculed and 
questioned before being dismissed, and the drivers are sent 
on their way. Periodically one of us approaches another to ask 
how long the wait has been, to sympathize or share our own 
troubles, making it all the more excruciating because the best 
we can do here is cast our minds elsewhere, to have an imagi- 
nary reprieve. 


11:01 a.m.: Lunch break for the day shift. The roach coach 
pulls in to dispense coffee, candy, pop, tacos, and a Cuban 
sandwich predating the Castro regime. The waiting room ta- 
ble—cluttered with half-read newspapers, books, and crossed 
arms of nappers—is now littered with wrappers, crumbs, and 
empty Coke cans. A man ina work shirt monogrammed JOSE 
pushes piles of dust and detritus around with an old broom be- 
fore collecting it into a dustpan and dragging it slowly toward 
a dumpster. 


1:33 p.m.: ID numbers are called out, inspiring a rush toward 
the window whether the numbers match or not, the cashier 
telling the stragglers to sit back down; those not present when 
their turn is called are crossed off the list, those just arriv- 
ing are told that no more will be taken this day. Some loiter 
around anyway, chewing the fat with their buddies or playing 
halfhearted games of pool, punctuated by loud disputes about 
the true rules of the game. When the list is taken down, we 
brace anxiously for some bit of progress, then study the worn 
sheet of crossed-out and newly added digits closely when it is 
returned to its place next to the row of cashiers’ windows. 


3:53 p.m.: My attempt to purchase Munchos from the vending 
machine is temporarily thwarted when the bag lodges hori- 
zontally aloft above the door slot, refusing to drop any farther. 
Banging and shaking don’t do a thing, neither does the pur- 
chase of Bacon & Cheddar Potato Skins, bought in the hope of 
jarring it loose with their fall. Another driver saves the day by 
getting his own Munchos. “Problem solved!” he says proudly. 
I smoke the last of my cigarettes in the glare of the afternoon, 
sunglasses left at home, not anticipating the duration of this 
ordeal. Trips to the washroom to throw water on my face only 
serve to remind me of the extent of my sleep deprivation. 
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6:30 p.m.: The office is now darkened, the higher-ups’ day 
done, but the parade of payers rarely slackens; they jostle each 
other, feigning outrage, as they squeeze toward the slots that 
relieve them of their earnings. I’ve sat, leaned, and slumped 
over in every possible place in this room now. What’s left, 
more often than not, is a dazed and wavering stance, with eyes 
unfocused; a zombie-like existence that feels as if it has neither 
beginning nor end. 


8:37 p.m.: A beckoning finger draws me toward the window, 
followed by the clink of a car key hitting the metal basin of the 
slot. The fee for the remaining hours of the evening collected, 
I’m free to go forth and seek my fortune. Eighteen hours at the 
garage, thirty-three since I last slept, lucky not to have driven 
into a light pole on the way home. 


Dead to the world before my head hits the pillow. 


Gandalf 


Pd been off a few weeks. Coming back to the garage to get a 
cab late on a Sunday night was no cause for celebration, but 
there was no way of knowing what hell was in store. 

Judging by the cashier’s face, it’s clear that it doesn’t look 
good. Normally putting your name on the waiting list before 
midnight on a Sunday or Monday will give you a fair chance of 
getting out of there a few hours later with some sort of vehicle. 
The list is capped at ten, so if you’re eleventh, you come back 
and try again the next day. Tonight there are seventy names in 
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line. Another cab company had gotten into some kind of trou- 
ble with the city, and a bunch of their cabs were pulled off the 
street. This forced their drivers to seek cars elsewhere. The 
sympathetic cashier takes down my chauffeur’s license and cell 
phone number, suggesting I come back the next afternoon but 
not leaving much cause for optimism. 


I come back the following day and then the night after 
that to no avail. By Wednesday or Thursday on a typical week 
(much less a disaster of one like this), there’s not much chance 
of landing anything, so figuring to try again Sunday, I write 
the week off. The plan is to go in around midnight and sit 
there until something turns up. In preparation for this, Pm 
at my favorite bar drinking bourbon early Saturday evening 
when my phone rings. They have a cab for me, but I have to 
pick it up within the hour or it will go to the next guy in the 
queue. Leaving my friends with the promise of a quick return, 
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I hightail it to the garage. 

It’s a real beater—five years old, 323,000 miles, and ev- 
ery attendant wheeze, squeak, and groan. The driver’s side 
door locks on its own when not held open, the meter is miss- 
ing buttons—I’ll need to jab at a taped-over cavity to start the 
thing—but this and myriad other defects have to be ignored. I 
rush back to the bar to toast my good fortune. 

The next day, attempting to log in to the computerized 
taxi dispatch system, another problem with the car appears. 
The whole setup is called a Gandalf. It replaced the two-way 
radio of old with the grizzled dispatcher squawking day and 
night, causing every shift to be accompanied by a low-grade 
migraine. The little screen displays the available fares with 
little backtalk and few recriminations. For the seven years 
that I’ve used it, the procedure has been the same—sign in 
with one’s company code and you’re good to go. This Sunday 
morning it won’t work. Putting in the code repeatedly only 
yields the message: “Swipe the Card.” The meter is locked and 
useless without being logged in, so there is no use in driving 
at this point. Having never seen this problem before and not 
knowing what else to do, I go back to the garage to have it 
looked at. 

Sundays at the cab barn only a skeleton crew shows up. 
It’s a 24/7 industry, but you wouldn’t know it by the hours that 
the mechanics and management keep. When I tell the shop 
guy my problem, he says there was no one to look into it just 
then. I have to drop the cab and go back home and wait for 
them to call whenever it’s repaired or another vehicle becomes 
available. Standing in line to hand over the meter to the ca- 
shier, another driver asks if he can take the roll of meter paper 
out of mine as he’d run out. Not thinking anything of it, I hand 
it over. 

By 8 p.m., figuring there’ll be nothing happening this 
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night, I settle in for the evening with a movie and a heated-up 
can of soup. The phone rings: it’s the night manager saying 
my cab is fixed. Telling him that I wasn’t able to log into the 
system comes as a surprise. “That what was wrong? Well, it’ll 
be fixed by the time you get here,” he promises. It makes me 
wonder what it was they had “fixed” in the intervening eight 
hours. The old-timer who drives me over to the garage listens 
to my story and informs me that the procedure has changed— 
we now have to swipe our Yellow Cab Company ID cards in 
lieu of punching in the code for access. This means that there 
was nothing wrong with my jalopy’s Gandalf and I get to feel 
like an idiot to boot. 


Soldier 


A little after 5 a.m. Sunday morning and the line for the cashier 
at the garage stretches all the way back to the pool table. This 
is a disaster. Fourteen hours driving and this is the reward? It’s 
the cashier who double- and triple-counts every nickel too, so 
I decide to go back out to squeeze a last dollar from the night. 
A clean-cut guy in a pea coat waves me down, his only request 
is to smoke, his destination is the farthest northwestern reach- 
es of the city. 


This is as much of his phone conversation as I can re- 
member: 
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... ready for Wednesday? I’ve been keep- 
ing in pretty good shape, running every day ex- 
cept yesterday. Went out last night, oof . . . just 
hope it’s not like my third deployment; it’s gonna 
be rough . . . yeah, somewhere outside Kabul . . 
. Huh? Man, no he’s out of his mind, he started 
some shit with these navy guys two weeks back, 
went absolutely berserk. Totally unfit, can’t be- 
lieve they’re letting him back in. . . His plan is to 
go to Haiti but that ain’t gonna happen. I HOPE 
they send him there because he won’t take or- 
ders—he’s just gonna go in and FUCK SHIT 
UP... My mom’s not doing so well, doubt she’ll 
make it more than a few months. Once she real- 
ly starts going downhill, she’ll fade fast. PI have 
to come home, not gonna be in some foreign rat 
hole when my mother’s dying . . . Dad’s having 
a hard time. She can still do the everyday little 
things, but she can’t handle the big stuff—she 
calls for help; he’s losing his mind . . . No, that’s 
not going well, it’s pretty much over, she’s just 
about done, she isn’t about to commit to being 
single for one more year. It’s understandable, I 
don’t blame her, we had a pretty bad fight about 
it... You know, they’ll have me running point 
the way they like, going into booby-trapped 
caves with folks that don’t like us, it’s gonna be 
bad . . . NO, Pm not working with the __nd Air- 
borne again—they really fucked us last time. We 
were running intel for them, then we hear these 
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blasts and they just mow down like fifty women 
and children. We NEVER ordered an air strike! 
Not a civilian male anywhere in sight and those 
psychos are celebrating. They just murdered fifty 
innocents and they’re proud, what a clusterfuck 
... You know what happened in Fallujah, right? 
... No, that’s the story we told, but . . . so, he’s 
searching the guy and he’s already given up his 
weapons, his knife, his AK are laying down, he’s 
searching him and everything’s normal, then I 
look over and he just snaps his neck. The guy’s 
partner sees this and I can tell he’s about to start 
freaking out, so I go over and slash his throat to 
just shut him up . . . Bad shit, he won’t listen to his 
COs; he should’ve been court-martialed, but he’s 
going back in instead . . . I got a bad feeling the 
way the things are going over there. Should’ve 
gotten whacked two or three times over. Always 
get a bad feeling at the start of these. Bags are 
packed, HOO-HA, it’s GO TIME! .. . OK, man, 
FII see ya Wednesday . . . 


There’s silence and he makes no mention of his phone 
call, just pays and gets out. I watch him in the rearview just 
standing and staring at the house, lighting another cigarette, 
not anxious to go in. Back at the garage, the line has barely 
moved. Watching paint dry would be an action movie com- 
pared to the cashier’s pace. Outside, dawn is breaking, but it’s 
no matter because that soldier’s story won't let me sleep. 
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Blessed 


The man haunts the taxi barn. He stows his belongings be- 
hind the enclosure where new cars are spray-painted into cabs. 
Coats, lawn chairs, and other discarded treasures are arranged 
to approximate a living room of sorts. His head pops up to 
greet drivers slinking in to pay their leases or argue about the 
disrepair of their vehicles. Other times he’s outside earning a 
few bucks wiping down the cars coming out of the car wash. 
He’s scarecrow thin and wears his Kangol backward over a 
stocking cap. 

I leave cigarettes for him next to the boom box blaring 
R&B. “He wanted me to wash his personal car, and the wa- 
ter froze as soon as it hit the hood, no point in it. Why even 
bother in this shit?” he wonders aloud. When I ask how he’s 
doing, he always says he’s blessed, “Cuz I don’t worry, no use 
to. I seen ’em die doin’ this job. Know why? They worry and 
it kills °em. They say, ‘You’re homeless, you got nothin’, how 
do you get by?’ and I tell ’em that the Lord’ll take care of me.” 

He shares his Bugler tobacco if Pm out and compliments 
my easygoing disposition. A few remaining teeth show in the 
smile that doesn’t spread to his eyes. “You smoking today?” he 
asks, knowing that the answer is usually yes. 

He knows not to ask for money but for rides instead. He 
goes to the gas station at the edge of what’s left of the Cabrini 
Green housing projects. “Gotta get me some food, give me a 
lift?” He has me drop him across the street so as not to be seen 
getting out of the cab; don’t want to seem like you’ve got more 
than you do—in case someone’s watching. He’s going to see a 
woman he has up in the high-rise. “Only way to get warm,” he 
says. “I’m blessed.” 
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CAB LIFE 


Queues 


We spend hours waiting. Hundreds of Crown Vics, Intrepids, 
Scions, and minivans of different makes line up at O’Hare and 
Midway, queuing to be dispatched out to the terminals. ‘Time 
is passed wiping the winter grime off quarter panels and wind- 
shields with soiled newspaper from overflowing trash barrels, 
wetted by spray bottles or graying slush. Clusters of drivers 
commiserate about lousy tips and inconsiderate passengers, 
about overzealous cops and clueless airport workers. ‘The pol- 
itics of a couple dozen countries is dissected, debated, and ar- 
gued over again and again. Accented English in every variety 
as well as some hundred foreign tongues clash then disperse 
into the frigid winter air. 

We walk up and down the rows and rows of cabs for 
exercise. We go to the restaurant and buy food and then loiter 
around the counter talking to buddies, blocking the way of 
others trying to put their orders in. We buy porn DVDs from 
the guys walking around hawking all matter of useless wares. 
We pray to Allah in a strange glassed-in area provided for that 
purpose. We gather in back seats, fogging the windows with 
our words, peering out occasionally to check on the glacial floe 
of lanes. We hope for that home run, the fare that makes up for 
all these hours lost, for the daily dry spells that test even the 
most grizzled of veterans. We stare at the hundreds of vehicles 
around us and wonder why such an awesome fleet assembled 
for conveyance makes us feel like we’re going nowhere, or 
maybe we sit and hope the next fare will be our last. 

No matter how long it’s been, every lane will have that 
one cab that sits quiet and inert when the time to move comes. 
The driver is asleep in the back seat, in the bathroom, or across 
the lot obliviously solving the worries of the world. The chorus 
of horns is quickly followed by a parade of detouring vehicles, 
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dodging him as he sprints back to his lonesome-looking taxi. 

Back in the city, every hotel and office building hosts its 
own collection of idlers, all hoping to go back to the airport. 
Lunch trucks dish out African meals as the cabs inch slow- 
ly toward the entrance, and panhandlers walk up and down, 
greeting each new arrival with the same futile request. The 
doorman hauling luggage inspires an extra-eager pump of the 
gas pedal, followed by a jolting stop, inches from their quarry. 

During off-hours the car washes attract hordes, every 
few drivers struggling to negotiate the runners leading inside, 
tires slipping, sending the car rocking back and forth until the 
course is righted. Homeless men wait on the other side, hop- 
ing to earn a few bucks wiping the excess freezing droplets off 
the dripping taxis. 

At any time of day, the cashiers at the garage take money 
for the privilege of sitting behind the wheel for another twen- 
ty-four hours. At the window the litany of excuses is never-end- 
ing. There’s always a very good reason why we shouldn’t pay 
the late fees, why we haven’t paid for three days and shouldn’t 
be expected to. When informed of the amount, there’s a mad 
search through pockets, socks, and satchels for crumpled bills; 
as if the preceding half hour of standing around couldn’t pos- 
sibly have prepared us for this moment. The price of the lease 
blindsides us. As the rest groan and wince, the wronged man 
continues to plead his case, then leaves with either eyes averted 
or defiant and unbowed. 

Outside, we navigate past haphazardly parked comrades, 
in and out of potholes and rutted blacktop, back onto the thor- 
oughfares of the city. We search for spots to linger, the spots 
that lead us to far-off places, to the place where the driver’s 
door can be closed behind us, not to be opened again. 


EC 


Sideswiped 


You never see it coming. 

I’m in the turn lane on Michigan Avenue, waiting to go 
left onto westbound Chicago Avenue, when an SUV changes 
lanes and sideswipes my cab. The SUV continues on north- 
bound through the intersection so I pull out after it, ignoring 
the light that had just turned red. A traffic control aide—obliv- 
ious to what has just happened—bellows at me for ignoring 
the signal (no doubta fly ticket to contest is in my future). But 
she can’t be bothered to walk the twenty feet beyond Chicago 
Avenue, where I stop behind the Ford Explorer. 

The driver of the Explorer is a young woman who can’t 
stop apologizing. “I’m so sorry, I just moved here, like twenty 
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minutes ago, and this happens.” We exchange insurance infor- 
mation, and I suggest that she follow me to the police station 
to file an accident report. She says she doesn’t have the time, 
that she has to get back to her condo. “How far is Roosevelt?” 
she asks in parting. 

“Two and a half miles in the opposite direction,” I tell 
her. 

I goto the 18th District Station by myself. It’s at the cor- 
ner of Division and Larrabee, in the middle of where Cabrini 
Green used to be. The process of filling out an accident report 
is much easier with a sympathetic officer and with no con- 
flicting account offered by the other party. The desk officer 
sighs when I tell her that PI likely lose a day of work over this. 
Any kind of damage to their vehicles is grounds for the cab 
company to send me home with no replacement car, nor com- 
pensation for time lost. This and other unpleasant possibilities 
crowd my mind as I drive south to my next stop. 

I have to go to the Yellow Cab headquarters on Wabash, 
just south of Cermak, to file an insurance claim. The lady who 
takes down my story has amazing hair. It’s like a pile of glis- 
tening black-brown wood shavings piled artfully atop her head 
in an abstract sculptural arrangement. We spend more time 
talking about how her allergies are killing her and how she 
just wants to get home to walk her pit bulls than about the 
mundane details of my fender-bender. She follows me outside 
to take pictures of the damage, bumming a Newport from the 
security guard on the way. “Oh, baby, that’s nothin’. They can 
buff that out,” she says, examining the streak that the Explorer 
left running from the right-rear quarter panel to the front pas- 
senger door of my cab. 

I hope she’s right. Any damage is an automatic $100 
from my deposit. No matter whose fault it is, they take it and 
don’t reimburse until the insurance companies settle, months, 
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sometimes years later. (In 2010 I’m still waiting to be compen- 
sated for an accident that occurred in 2008.) 

My last stop is the cab garage, to hand over the accident 
report and find out how much more this will all cost me in 
money and time. I pull the cab inside and park it by the body 
shop. The manager insists on coming out and taking his own 
pictures. “I won’t even charge you; they can buff that out,” he 
offers generously. Watching the body guy squirt a viscous yel- 
low fluid and work it into the side panel of the taxi with a spin- 
ning buffer, making the black skidding marks vanish, I thank 
the benevolent forces that spare me further misery on this day. 

‘Two hours and some running around. It could have been 
much worse. Lord knows, it has been. 


Kids 


On Damen Avenue in Bucktown, a bug-eyed old hack leans 
out of his taxi and jabs his finger toward Armitage, barking 
that there’s a lady and two kids needing a cab around the cor- 
ner. Sure enough, there they are at the corner of Wolcott, 
three pairs of hands waving wildly in all directions. A curly- 
haired girl, followed by a boy, maybe a year younger, with 
mom bringing up the rear. “Thank you for stopping for us,” 
she says, settling in. “Can you take us to the Sheraton down- 
town? What’s it on? St. Clair, I think.” 

“North Water,” I correct her, getting on the Kennedy 
inbound. 

The little girl is the talkative one. “Why did all those 
taxis drive by us and they didn’t stop?” she wants to know. I 
suggest that maybe they had passengers or were on their way 
to pick someone up. She says there were lots of empty ones 
and doesn’t seem satisfied with my explanation at all. “This 
taxi is all new. Did you buy it?” Mom wonders aloud whether 
it’s because the other cabs don’t want to put up with all the 
questions. 

“Bet you didn’t know what you were letting yourself in 
for, eh?” The whole Chicago skyline is before us as we inch 
east through afternoon traffic. “My daddy works in the Se- 
rious Tower,” the boy announces. “Can we take taxis all day, 
Mommy?” 

She explains to him that Daddy has the car with him 
at the hotel, which disappoints him. “Do you want to eat hot 
dogs again for dinner?” she asks him. The woman is pretty 
worn down by the kids, so seeing that they’re occupied with 
the taxi and its driver, she gets on her phone and turns away to 
look out the window. 

“How old are you? Are you forty-five?” the girl asks. 
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“Forty,” I answer. 

“My daddy’s forty-three and you look older than him. 
How come is that?” Getting no answer, she turns to her moth- 
er and asks, “Is Mexico where aliens go? I don’t like aliens.” 
‘The woman keeps talking on the phone, paying the girl no 
mind. 

“T like aliens. There was an alien outside my window 
one time. He had a driver’s license. I don’t know how he got it 
because he’s too small,” the boy volunteers. 

The girl asks me, “Do you have nightmares about E.T.? 
Because I do.” I tell her I don’t. 

The boy adds, “Do you like aliens?” 

“Tve never met one,” I say. 

We stop in the Sheraton’s driveway, and all the kids’ at- 
tention shifts to the doorman with his whistle, cap, and coat 
with epaulets, holding the door open for them. Mom thanks 
me, but the kids are long gone without a goodbye. On to the 
next thing. 


Relief 


One of the drawbacks of driving a taxi is that there’s no WC at 
the office. This makes one a true connoisseur of public facili- 
ties—trom the lowliest to the almost extravagant. 

The men’s room at the O’Hare Airport taxi staging area 
may represent the most extreme test for the driver with a full 
bladder. Used by thousands of malodorous unhappy men each 
day, there’s no way the custodial staff can keep up. The reek 
at times attains a physical volume and force such that holding 
one’s breath does little to make the visit easier. Besides that, 
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the place functions as a drawing room or parlor to many; con- 
versations continue stall to stall and side by side at the urinal 
trough. 


A steady stream of pigeon-toed cabbies pours into the 
side entrance at the Hyatt Regency on Wacker. The combi- 
nation of easy access and availability of temporary parking in 
the hotel’s cab line makes this one of the premium rest stops 
downtown. Rushing past lolling guests and employees is quick 
and easy, and we can be back on the road in no time. When the 
ladies at the lobby coffee kiosk compliment me on my haircut, 
I know I’ve been a cabbie for a good long time. 

Fox & Obel market offers a worthy alternative, though 
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the fifteen-minute standing zone can hold no more than five 
vehicles at a time. Being a gourmet market catering to the 
privileged, the latrines are kept spic-and-span, which is much 
appreciated by the weary driver. 

Dunkin’ Donuts dot the city and attract hacks as well as 
cops, bums, and drunken revelers at all hours. The bathroom 
locks vary according to the whims of the franchisees who over- 
see each store. From buzzer systems operated from behind the 
counter to keys ringed to worn chunks of wood or plastic that 
must be passed from user to user in an awkward, stuttering 
relay race, to plain old first-come/first-serve, depending on 
one’s level of need, these obstacles can be tackled with more 
or less good humor and equanimity. Sometimes standing in 
the expectant line, I can ease my own misery by momentarily 
commiserating over our communal suffering. 

Gas stations are beacons to allay need. However, their 
welcoming neon glow sometimes holds fool’s gold. From the 
dubious “Out of Order” signs that appear as the sun sets to ret- 
icent security personnel who take the request to unlock the loo 
as a personal affront, the simple journey to empty one’s bowels 
can be fraught with unnecessary and unforeseen detours. On 
the flip side, friendly and understanding clerks don’t give a sec- 
ond look to the desperately hustling men dashing past aisles of 
candy, if said men are regular paying customers. 

An awareness of Porta Potties located just off the high- 
way can be the difference between a pleasant afternoon and 
utter embarrassment. There are times sitting in gridlock with 
a fare in tow that prayers must be addressed to Jesus, Allah, 
Yahweh, and every other relevant authority for safe and unsul- 
lied passage to our destination. Passengers have told me sto- 
ries of other cabbies using bottles and jars on the go in such 
emergencies. That’s a bridge this driver has yet to cross. When 
worse comes to worst, an alley or abandoned lot and an open 
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cab door provides sufficient cover to take care of business. 

All in all, no matter our progress or supposed sophistica- 
tion, this daily reminder of our ties to the natural world serves 
to put even the mightiest among us on equal footing. We’re all 
just animals looking for a little relief. 


Veteran 


Outside the Continental at 2:30 a.m., he pulls up behind me. 
“Anybody in there?” 

Waiting out the late-night revelers on a Tuesday night 
can be a test of endurance. Luckily, my newly arrived compa- 
triot is willing to part with a smoke in exchange for a dollar, 
marking the occasion by also lighting up. 

“Been driving cab since ’73 and I’ve never seen it this 
bad,” he offers, his scraggly white beard yellowed around the 
mouth from nicotine. Thick glasses slipping down the bridge 
of his nose reveal watery eyes. Despite the mild temperature, 
he wears a vest and sweatshirt beneath his winter coat. “Had 
one radio call since 9 p.m. I owe’em $20 for last night. Tomor- 
row I gotta go to the doctor, but I might blow it off because 
there may not be enough for the bus fare. I need to feed my 
animals too.” 

He has written science-fiction stories on a manual type- 
writer for years, though none have been published. His latest 
involves a human-sized insect who’s also a detective. He dis- 
covers the remains of a person’s arm, chiseled to the sharpest 
point ever detected on his planet. “The ‘e’ has given out and 
I don’t know if anybody can fix it. Used to have an old guy, 
whole house filled with typewriters, gone now. Wanted to sign 
up for computer classes at the Senior Center on Lawrence and 
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Damen, but the waiting list is five months long.” 

He swings the door out, followed by a cane from the 
passenger's seat, and puts a foot on the ground. Just then, the 
Gandalf emits a sustained beep, alerting him that a fare is 
waiting; he reverses the steps with deliberation and a lack of 
breath, then pulls away saying, “Norwegian Hospital” by way 
of a goodbye. Two men come out and ask to go to a downtown 
hotel. 

An hour and half’s waiting is converted into $12.50. 


ANERVAN UNITED # ot #7 
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Whiskey 


At midnight, an ill-shaven man stops me at Western and Alt- 
geld. “I’m just going for a bottle up the street, then back to Lo- 
gan, OK?” he says in a voice betraying that this bottle wouldn’t 
be the first of the night. I drop him at the liquor store and 
wait. He comes back and announces, “These sons o° bitch- 
es, charging $7 more than Costco for a bottle of whiskey, but 
Costco’s shut down already, so what am I gonna do, right?” 
We turn off Western onto Logan Boulevard, and he wants to 
know if I always work nights. I tell him that I do, and he says 
he’s surprised he’s never seen me around before. “I do what 
you do. I drive a cab.” 


“Tt’s one of the few perks of the job: no bosses, no coworkers,” 
I answer. He grunts and thanks me for the ride. 


Vampire Hours 


Hauling up and down empty avenues on winter weeknights 
can be its own kind of hell. But I’m not alone. Dedicated 
drinkers, lonely lunatics for whom time of day or place are 
of no import, speed-addled tow truckers, cops looking for an 
excuse, and other cabbies fool enough to be out fighting over 
the few sorry scraps to be had are out every night, just like me. 

The winter snow-route parking ban brings schools of 
haulers out onto the quiet thoroughfares to conduct their 
insane death races. ‘Tow trucks turn feral at night, treating 
moving vehicles like stationary obstacles, paying only cursory 
attention to traffic signals, ignoring lane configurations alto- 
gether. To have one of these panting, hungry beasts riding my 
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ass will wake me from the deepest reverie. Dragging carcasses 
back to the yard doesn’t slow their pace; they leave a trail of 
sparks off some poor SUV’s bumper in their wake. Like taxis, 
each is adorned with its own war paint or coat of arms, and 
each is dimly aware of the competition without allowing it 
more than tense tolerance. They’re lone wolves by nature, out 
to get their prey, to stash it, then come back drooling for more. 

The cops sit in their cruisers, driver’s side to driver’s 
side, talking about whatever cops talk about. The blue swirl- 
ing lights, visible from blocks away, cause the rest of us to ap- 
proach with trepidation, then veer slowly into oncoming lanes 
to avoid them, cursing under our breaths about tax dollars, 
double standards, and all other things we can’t or won’t ever 
change. Other cruisers fly by, sirens blaring, en route to back 
up their brethren, five or six surrounding some souped-up 
‘Toyota with after-market rims, spinners, maybe some neon so 
it’s even less conspicuous. Several cop cars guard the perime- 
ter. Best to keep one’s head down and glide by meekly, below 
their radar and away from any chance of rousing their interest. 

Odd types venture out on nights like this. They just 
don’t know any better. They aren’t on urgent trips to or from 
the bar. They want things that never quite add up. A cheerful, 
ragged girl from Ukrainian Village wants to go to the West 
Side. She asks to stop at Village Pizza on Chicago and West- 
ern for a slice after we’ve already passed it. Next, she insists 
on going by a store with bulletproof glass for her smokes. 
Then a Citgo station after that. She runs in with her cigarette 
still half-lit, then spends five minutes inside as the meter ticks 
away. She comes out with a fistful of lottery tickets and a box 
of Boo Berry cereal. “Never see this shit anymore, couldn’t 
help gettin’ it . . . These motherfuckers out here don’t realize 
I got a taxi waiting. They take they sweet-ass time.” She has 
me drop her at an all-night sub-and-gyro joint, her shopping 
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spree not quite done. 

Weeknights are mostly thankless drudgery. Watching 
the needle on the fuel gauge creeping southward while count- 
ing and re-counting the stack of singles that just won’t mul- 
tiply. But there’s always, mercifully, a last fare for the night. 
Mine is waving in front ofa corner bar across the street. I hang 
a U-turn just as she crosses over to my side of the street. I com- 
plete the circle and she jumps in, shivering from the whipping 
wind. 

“Do you usually work these hours, are you a night owl?” 
she asks. “Yup, vampire hours,” I answer. Getting a laugh out 
of a pretty girl from a tired line almost makes the preceding 
hours worth it. 


Almost. 
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RULES & REGULATIONS 


Reeducation 


Every year Chicago taxi drivers are required to renew their 
chauffeur’s license. The requirements: getting a physical, 
which isn’t much more than a blood pressure check and a $60 
fee; peeing in a cup to screen for drugs; going to our cab com- 
pany and getting a letter stating that we make the mandated 
effort to pick up radio calls in underserved areas; and finally, 
going to the Secretary of State for our driving record. This last 
item is what gets most of us because even one moving violation 
is cause to delay renewal of the license. 

Driver Safety Class is held in a windowless utility clos- 
et of a room on the mezzanine floor of the cab company’s 
headquarters. Despite the 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. hours stated and 
underlined on the sign-up sheet, the class doesn’t begin until 
9:45. We spend half an hour taking attendance, then watch 
videos about car crashes and such. It’s time for role-playing 
after that—one person is the driver and the other a passenger, 
and situations are reenacted to the laughter and guffaws of the 
room. A long lunch break kills two hours, then our instructor 
takes forty-five minutes to type up certificates proclaiming our 
successful completion of the course, and we’re released to go 
about our business. 


Traffic Stop 


I’m taking a passenger home to Lakeview from Midway Air- 
port and get pulled over for speeding. It’s 9 p.m. or so, and we 
are on Lake Shore Drive nearing North Avenue. There is a 
good amount of traffic. The cop lights come out of nowhere. 
Cabdrivers develop a radar for cops the way dog owners de- 
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velop a radar for dog shit, but this one gets the drop on me. 
Perhaps it’s the pleasant conversation with the passenger that 
distracts me. He’s as dumbfounded as I am at being stopped. 

The gray-haired officer marches up to my passenger’s 
side window and asks, “Is there an emergency? Is your passen- 
ger going to the hospital?” 

“No,” I answer, trying to keep my voice as calm as I can. 

“TURN THE METER OFF RIGHT NOW” he bel- 
lows, though Pd paused it the moment I saw those angry blue 
lights. 

I have my driver’s and chauffeur’s licenses ready, as well 
as a bond card to hand over so as not to lose my license while 
the ticket is being processed. He takes the licenses but sneers 
at the bond card. “Don’t bother. I’m pulling your chauffeur’s 
license,” he announces, and walks back to his cruiser. 

The city has a special set of fines reserved for cabdrivers. 
‘There’s a room at the traffic courthouse at 400 West Superior 
just for us. This is where I'd be going in a month’s time. In the 
interim every time I renew my cab lease or have to show my 
chauffeur’s license for any other reason, Pll have to show the 
ticket instead. The shame of it is part of the punishment. 

As we sit waiting, the guy in the back tells me he doesn’t 
understand what is going on. “You didn’t do anything wrong. 
In fact, this is the calmest, safest cab ride I can remember. 
Don’t the cops usually give you guys a break?” 

I stifle a laugh and explain that cops hate cabdrivers and 
that when ticket quotas need to be filled, we’re prime targets 
since we’re out on the city’s streets all the time. I had been 
going with the flow of traffic. In fact, another car had passed 
me right before the cop stopped me. He picked out the cab 
on purpose. The bright paint job and top light must be hard 
to resist for the men in blue. I apologize to my passenger for 
holding him up. Before we were rudely interrupted, he’d been 
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telling me how tired he was from his trip and how much he was 
looking forward to getting home and having a beer. He just 
sighs and says he’s sorry I am going through this. 

When the cop comes back, his mood has lightened con- 
siderably. In fact, he’s whistling a happy tune as he gives me the 
ticket and instructs me to turn the meter back on. 


I go to 400 West Superior for my court date. The queue of sad 
sacks waiting to take their lumps is good and long by the time 
I arrive. The city has a lot of leeway with these cabbie infrac- 
tions. Depending on the mood of the court administrator, the 
charge can be dismissed or it can be upgraded to a suspension. 
The last time I was here—to pay twice for a taillight that had 
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burned out—the administrator had recognized me from an 
article in the Sun-Times about my book. He asked that I not 
write about him and that the next time he’d give me a break. 
‘Today I bring a copy of my book in with me so he’ll remember. 
He greets me warmly and asks about how everything is going, 
saying that mine is a great story and that I should be on TV. 
He looks the book over, obviously impressed. I remind him 
about his promise, but he shakes his head sadly as he looks 
at my ticket, saying there isn’t much he can do when it’s for 
speeding on Lake Shore Drive, though he does knock the fine 
down from $250 to $125. I thank him and go out to the court- 
room to wait for the judge to make the deal official. 

The judge reads out my admission of guilt and hands 
me a document to present to the cashier, who relieves me of 
$165 ($40 added for “court costs”) and sends me onto my next 
stop, the Department of Consumer Affairs, to retrieve my 
chauffeur’s license. About an hour later, Pm at the Yellow Cab 
garage paying my weekly lease as if nothing out of the ordi- 
nary has occurred. The cashier takes my IDs and cash without 
comment. 


Driving Lesson 


One of the requirements to renew a chauffeur’s license—if one 
has incurred two or more moving violations during the prior 
twelve months—is a two-hour driving course. Harold Wash- 
ington College is the exclusive local provider of these, at $125 
per class. My appointment at the corner of Lake and Wabash 
is at 9 a.m. on a Tuesday. 

An Indian fellow in his early thirties stands out front 
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of the college, clutching the same registration papers as me, 
casting his eyes up Lake Street. He’s there for the same thing 
as I am, but is only at the very beginning of his cabbie career. 
The classes necessary to become a Chicago cabdriver are also 
administered at this location. He bitches about the instructors, 
the fees, and the endless rules that have been drilled into his 
head, as we wait for our tardy instructors. 

At 9:10 a compact car pulls up, and a middle-aged man 
emerges slowly, opens the rear door, and takes out a Driving 
School sign, then fastens it to the roof. I recognize him from 
the other time Pd had to pay this same penalty a few years 
back. He isn’t exactly Mr. Personality, so it’s a relief that he’s 
come for the new guy, not me. After checking his student’s 
paperwork, the teacher saunters across the street to Dunkin’ 
Donuts. I stay there waiting for my prof to show up. A Toyota 
Prius appears a few minutes later, and a scrawny, spiky-haired 
man gets out and repeats the older man’s routine with the sign 
for the top of the car. He has me get behind the wheel and 
directs me to go to Michigan Avenue and head south. 

“Slow down,” he commands as I push the needle past 
20 mph. When I point out that the vehicles behind us might 
like to get to their destinations before night falls, he says, 
“That’s their problem,” in an abrupt way. It takes Herculean 
effort, but I manage to keep us under 25 mph all the way to 
Roosevelt Road. We turn left, then wait at the stoplight to 
go south on Lake Shore Drive. I’m fool enough to attempt a 
right on red—which is fully permissible at this intersection— 
but the fact that I don’t end up in the far-right lane after my 
turn brings a stern rebuke. Despite the fact that there’s no one 
in the other lanes, he lectures me about proper lane usage. 
“You have developed bad habits,” he chides. We crawl along 
the lakeshore well below the speed limit. Apparently satisfied, 
he opens a Wall Street Journal. We exit at Oakwood Boulevard 
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and edge along in silence, apart from an occasional reprimand 
for actually hitting the brakes when trying to stop the vehicle. 
I know that engaging this pipsqueak would be a lost cause, so 
I bite my tongue. There are certain low-level jobs that attract 
controlling types. The piddling authority that they’re given 
is wielded with a despot’s restraint. To be a driving instruc- 
tor can’t have been his life’s ambition, but my young master 
doesn’t pass an opportunity to assert himself. 

At around 10 a.m., we park at the turnaround behind 
La Rabida Children’s Hospital for a break. The Indian guy 
and his instructor arrive a minute later. The teachers leave 
us alone, looking out at the lake. “He says I’m an aggressive 
driver,” my new friend complains. I counsel him to just follow 
the directions, no matter how asinine. I say that Pve forgot- 
ten more about driving than my teacher will ever know, which 
makes him laugh. He has many questions about the job. “How 
are you with the blacks?” he wants to know, and when I say 
there have been no problems with the blacks, unbelieving, he 
adds, “Even at night?” I wish him well, as our instructors re- 
turn from their own tête-à-tête, motioning for us to get back 
behind the wheel. 

The glacial return trip back passes without much com- 
ment. The instructor takes no notice of the long snake of ve- 
hicles behind us, looking up from his paper only to remark, 
“This economy is really messed up,” to no one in particular. 
A few blocks from Lake and Wabash, he starts filling out an 
evaluation. My score is 93%. He hands it over, along with a 
certificate for completing the course. He reiterates my flaws 
as a driver, then says to go up to the Professional Chauffeur 
Institute on the tenth floor to have my paperwork signed. His 
next victim is already approaching the Prius as I thank him and 
cross the street. 
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Continuing Education 


I arrive at Yellow Cab Headquarters at Cermak and Wabash 
about 9 a.m. for the first of two city-mandated Driver’s Safe- 
ty classes. Half the office staff is outside on a smoke break. 
The teacher, Linda, who I remember from taking the class two 
years ago, is among them. This means that there’s no hurry to 
get this thing going. Her strategy is to waste as much time as 
possible and end it as early as she can get away with. 

The classroom is a windowless, stuffy chamber at the 
end of a hallway housing various departments. With all the 
doors open, a cacophony of conversations echoes up and down 
its length. Inside the room, there are four rows of tables with 
taxi meters and Gandalf terminals bolted at each seat. We 
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sit facing a dry-erase board and a flat-screen TV, filling out 
forms, while Linda sits at her desk in the back, coughing in 
the stale air. When she gets up to ask for our company IDs (to 
make sure we actually belong in this class), there’s a guy who 
says he doesn’t have his, claiming he’s never been given one. 
Seeing as one can’t drive a Yellow without it, this isn’t true, and 
with a bit of encouragement, he’s persuaded to go out to his 
cab and retrieve it. Next, we’re treated to a video about road 
rage. Although amusing for its unintentional industrial-film 
humor, I prefer the old ones that show the consequences of 
reckless driving with blood and gore. In the discussion session 
that follows, an ill-shaven veteran in the front row opines that 
cabs should be equipped with sidewinder missiles to vaporize 
pedestrians. (Later this same gentleman has to be roused from 
his slumbers in his cab, half an hour late getting back from our 
lunch break.) After we’re all reassembled at around 12 p.m., we 
take a short quiz about traffic signs, hand over $2.45 to cover 
paper and printing costs, and are given our diplomas. 

The following Tuesday I’m back in same room for 
the six-hour Continuing Education class. This is a refresher 
course the city requires hacks to take every two years. Punc- 
tuality is just as optional as with the other class. We get going 
sometime around 1:30. The focus for this class is more par- 
ticular to cab driving. Linda asks drivers to share. The usual 
complaints about rude customers, merciless cops, and lousy 
business pour out of my classmates. This kills a good forty-five 
minutes before movie time. The video is from 2002 and takes 
place in Florida. The gist of it is that courtesy is at the core of 
our profession. All well and good, but when I ask Linda why 
a more up-to-date film can’t be shown, she explains that this 
one costs $300 a year to rent; to buy a new one would be even 
more. You'd think we were treated to a Hollywood spectacular 
rather than an amateurish industrial video. 
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After an hour meal break, Linda goes through a quick 
review of city regulations, geography, and a math problem in 
which we are asked to calculate mileage based on adding to- 
gether city blocks and dividing by eight (it’s eight blocks to a 
mile). She does it all with humor if little enthusiasm; before 
taking over all the driver classes at Yellow, she worked in the 
dispatch room taking calls, so perhaps dealing with us is easier 
than talking to the clientele. She explains that we have a two- 
part test to take and need 80% on both halves in order to pass. 
Tm first to finish and out of there an hour and a half early. 

‘Thursday my second Driver’s Safety session is a copy of 
the previous week’s with a couple exceptions: this time, an old 
geezer in the front row states that the reason he has to take this 
class is because he ran over a judge crossing the street down- 
town near the Daley Center. (Miss Linda actually sits down 
to properly enjoy this story.) Also, I’m handed someone else’s 
certificate at the end of class and wind up having to pedal my 
Schwinn five miles back to retrieve the correct one. 
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Five Percent 


“You take credit, right?” the girl stumbling from the bar asks 
apologetically. Hearing a yes she exhales, relaxes, and tells of 
the many times that the answer was no. This makes me “The 
Best Cabdriver Ever!” in her eyes. 

When the new credit card rules were instituted a few 
years back, the cab companies saw an easy way to cash in—they 
slapped an extra 2% to 3% on top of the usual processing fees, 
diverting a steady trickle their way on every single transaction. 
The 5% surcharge is the reason drivers claim their equipment 
isn’t working; the flustered customer, not knowing any better, 
agrees to the detour to the ATM that the driver helpfully sug- 
gests, and everyone is left with a sour taste in their mouths. All 
any hack wants is to be paid what he’s owed. 

Aside from yammering on cell phones and not being 
“American,” this has been the top complaint for as long as I 
can remember. It puts me in the unenviable position of ratting 
out colleagues while also losing precious pennies, all to appear 
aboveboard. It’s not much of a victory telling a customer that 
the way to make the card swipe in other taxis magically func- 
tion again is to threaten a call to Consumer Services. The sad 
fact is that none of us are in much of a position to take a stand, 
so when drivers refuse to accept credit, it only makes the rest 
of us look bad. It’s a lose-lose all around. 

‘To add a new layer of lunacy to this situation, touch- 
screens have started appearing in the back of cabs. Sensing that 
there just aren’t enough TV monitors in our lives, the local 
cab companies have imported these backseat credit card sys- 
tems from New York. The stated aim is to allow better service 
for the customer, but the real reason of course is to squeeze 
out a few extra coins at the expense of drivers’ fraying nerves. 
The ads and programming haven’t yet begun, but they’re just 
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around the corner. This was confirmed when I had to take a 
cab with a malfunctioning screen into the shop. There was a 
creepy industrial hiss on a constant loop escaping from the 
speaker. While this would’ve been a fitting soundtrack to a 
David Lynch film, two weeks’ worth of it was driving my pas- 
sengers a little insane. The mechanic got rid of it by yanking 
one of the wires wedged between the front seats and the parti- 
tion. But soon the humming and wheezing will be replaced by 
commercials, and many of us will be taking a hammer to those 
screens if there isn’t a mute button. 

For now, a silent slide show of Chicago boosterism must 
suffice for entertainment. Shots of the Art Institute, the lake- 
front, and, most amusingly, the skyline with the never-built 
Chicago Spire flash past those not too bleary-eyed to take 
note. Many late-night debates have ensued from the architec- 
tural rendering of that ill-fated corkscrew tower. “Where the 
HELL is that supposed to be? That isn’t here.” Otherwise, 
upon spying the flickering images, they'll declare, “Oh cool, 
you gota TV back here, bro! Got porn?” 
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Want this squawking to cease? 
Kindly press the RED GFF BUTTON 


(located at the bottom 
of the touchscreen) 


Please do this for your own 
sanity AND MINE. .» thanks 


Talking Touchscreen 


The call comes at about 9 p.m. Monday night, just as Pm walk- 
ing out of the Music Box Theatre after seeing Gun Crazy. Les- 
ter, the night cashier, tells me to show up at 3 a.m. to claim my 
car. No new cab leases are issued until that ungodly hour for 
reasons that have never been made clear. I sleep for an hour 
and a half, setting the alarm for 2 a.m., then pedal my bike 
through the sleeping streets to the garage. There are five or 
six drivers at the cashier’s window, and the bad news doesn’t 
take long to make it to the end of the line: they don’t have 
enough cabs for all of us. There had been several breakdowns 
overnight, and those drivers were given replacement cars; the 
ones meant for us. When my turn comes, all that’s left is a 
handicap van. The cashier feels awful and promises she’ll call 
as soon as a regular car comes in. Her best guess is that it’ll be 
around 7 a.m. or so. Going home to sleep now would virtually 
guarantee that PI miss the call and end up passed over for a 
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legitimate vehicle for who knows how long. There’s nothing 
to do but to drive the van around and try to make a few bucks 
before dawn comes. 

It takes a long time to hook anyone in the early Tuesday 
hours. The one advantage of this van is that the middle row 
of seats is removed to make room for the wheelchair appara- 
tus. This comes in handy with the bicyclists I finally pick up. 
They’re so high they can barely walk, let alone ride the rest of 
their way home. Both bikes fit, though getting both the guys 
to sit down proves a challenge. After settling in, they happily 
pass a cigarette back and forth and tell me that this is the great- 
est cab ride they’ve ever had. 

At 7 a.m., I trade in the van for a Crown Vic without 
even checking it out and go home to get some sleep. I’m back 
on the street by 1 p.m., and as soon as the first passenger gets 
in and I turn on the meter, an unwelcome jingle starts up from 
the touchscreen in back of the cab. 

My first instinct is to goto True Value and get ahammer 
to silence the squawking, but, sadly, disabling the screen in this 
way would also render the meter inoperable, seriously hinder- 
ing my earning potential. 

For two days, I tell everyone who gets in to press the 
red off button at the bottom of the touchscreen to shut it up. 
Needless to say, this will get old fast. Pm glad Yellow Cab has a 
new revenue stream, but listening to Lionel Ritchie sing “Hel- 
lo” a couple dozen times a day will make me drive into a wall, 
so they’ll have to understand why the preventative measures 
I’ve undertaken are both necessary and inevitable. Until I fig- 
ure out what wire controls the sound on the damn thing and 
rip it out, I’ve made a helpful card to communicate my humble 
request to the clientele. It’ll be interesting to see what other 
drivers do to combat this new threat to our sanity. Meanwhile, 
I’m en route to Kinko’s to have my sign laminated. 
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No Partition 


The taxi assigned to me has to go to City Inspection. They 
promise to get it back to me on Monday. This means that I’ll 
be driving a loaner until it comes back. The beater I get has 
too many problems to list; suffice to say that I’m ready for a 
change come Monday, but by the afternoon there has been no 
phone call, so I drive to the garage to see what the problem 
is. At the cashier’s window, I find out. Apparently “my” cab is 
actually someone else’s and they took it back. No one bothered 
to tell me. Getting a straight answer out of anyone at the cab 
company is a rare feat, and I don’t accomplish it this day. They 
do have other cabs available, so it could be worse. After apolo- 
gizing to the woman behind the glass for my profanity-ridden 
first reaction, I take the car key she offers and go outside to 
inspect my new ride. 

Cab #1619 sits a few steps from the garage’s entrance. 
It’s a 2008 Mercury, unremarkable, except for one thing: it has 
no partition. I’ve driven cabs off and on since 1993 and have 
never had a vehicle without one. The bulletproof partition 
is standard equipment, as much of a staple in a city taxi as a 
steering wheel, a meter, or lousy brakes. Pm truly thrown for 
a minute, sitting in the driver’s seat and being able to reach 
and touch the back seat. I go back inside and tell the cashier 
Pll take it. 

Partitions have been used in taxis since the late 60s. The 
thinking has always been that it deters potential muggers from 
attacking a cabdriver. There are a couple problems with this 
idea: in order to actually hear where your passenger is going 
and to have a conversation with said passenger, the window 
must be open, thereby severely diminishing its bullet-stopping 
capacity; also, if someone is bent on harming a cabdriver, he 
can simply come at him from the driver’s side window. The 
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partition reduces legroom, which makes passengers more 
prone to be irritable. It reinforces the divide between us and 
them psychologically as well—but it’s been there throughout 
my cab career. 

I’ve never been physically attacked on the job. The 
hacks that I’ve known who have were all afraid. It’s an animal 
thing to smell fear, and a predator will always attack the most 
vulnerable. I’m not naive or reckless, but I’ve found that if I 
don’t assume that a stranger wishes to harm me, they won’t. 
Cabdrivers are forced to make split-second value judgments 
every day. It’s not that I always think the best of people (anyone 
who knows me will vouch to the contrary), only that if you 
treat a person straight, more often than not they’ll treat you 
straight back. This is all to say that the fiberglass wall between 
me and the people in the back has never made me feel protect- 
ed, because I never felt I needed protection. 

In the week that I drive Yellow #1619, I notice a few 
things: I don’t need to raise my voice the way I used to for pas- 
sengers to hear what I’m saying. When paying up, they don’t 
really know how much of my space to invade. Without the 
window, the space between us becomes nebulous, I often have 
to reach back to take the bills from their timid hands. I can 
also now see many more body parts when a couple is pawing at 
each other back there. All in all, it was all right. The best part 
is that the touchscreen (attached to the back of the passenger 
seat instead of being embedded in the partition) has no speak- 
er. This means that I’m not subjected to that damn Walter E. 
Smithe Furniture commercial three dozen times a day, and the 
sign I made, begging riders to turn the thing off, isn’t neces- 
sary. It feels a bit more like I’m giving someone I know a ride, 
but only up to a point. I still have my back to them, I still don’t 
know them, and they still don’t know me. There will always be 
a barrier whether there’s a partition or not. 
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Suspension 


At the beginning of September in 2010, I receive a letter from 
the Secretary of State. A cabdriver is rarely surprised to get 
one. The envelope usually contains unsupported charges of 
moving violations or other false infractions. A parking citation 
for stopping to unload passengers in front of the Water Tow- 
er, for instance, took me a good two years to finally make go 
away. Taxis are a reliable source of revenue for the city. We’re 
out on the streets 24/7, so it’s like shooting fish in a barrel. All 
it takes is showing up for a hearing, and many fines disappear 
into thin air. The calculation is that most will not bother to 
fight it and will just pay up. This letter is different. The header 
reads: “Notice/Order of Suspension.” 

There are two speeding tickets listed from last Septem- 
ber, one in Ohio and one in New Jersey, as well as a second 
in Ohio in July. I had forgotten about the ones in Septem- 
ber—both received coming back from visiting family in Bos- 
ton—speeding down late-night turnpikes, trying to get back 
to Chicago. Three moving violations in twelve months means 
I’m looking at a nine-month suspension of my license, to begin 
toward the end of October. September is the month every year 
that I renew my chauffeur’s license. This letter could very well 
stop me from making a living. 

In seven years of driving a taxi in Chicago, I had only 
gotten two moving violations in one year a couple times. The 
consequences were to spend some four to six hours in a win- 
dowless room getting a refresher course on the rules of the 
road. This is a whole other thing, and I’m at a loss about what 
to do. There’s now a pain in the pit of my stomach. The next 
morning, I go to the Yellow Cab offices to seek advice. The 
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man I speak with doesn’t have much, except to rifle through a 
neighboring desk to find a traffic lawyer’s business card and to 
wish me the best of luck. 


The lawyer listed on the card seems nice enough. He’s very 
curious about how I was referred to him and is exceedingly 
thankful. He must have left his cards at the cab company’s of- 
fices years ago and forgotten about them. He listens to my 
problem and advises me to contact the courts in Ohio or New 
Jersey to have one of the tickets vacated. This means that the 
cases would be reopened and thus be removed from my driv- 
ing record. After digging through a drawer overflowing with 
receipts and paperwork from the last year, I find the money 
order used to pay off the Ohio ticket in July. The ticket num- 
ber is even written out in the memo line. A call to the Bry- 
an County Courthouse in Ohio is less successful. An elderly 
woman answers after a few rings—sounding as if I’d troubled 
her at home—and tells me there’s nothing to be done, that 
basically I should have thought of this at the time of the ticket, 
and hangs up on me. 

The lawyer is incredulous, yet his only other idea is to 
call the court in New Jersey. He insists that this is the only 
way out of my predicament. I thank him for his advice and set 
about to find another lawyer. Through friends, I’m referred to 
an experienced Chicago attorney. He echoes the need to have 
one of the tickets vacated by reopening the case, but gives me 
the number of a lawyer in Ohio who might get further than I 
did on my own. 

The next few days are spent calling, emailing, and send- 
ing various documents to the Ohio lawyer. He’s confident that 
he can get my case reopened, so the knot in my stomach loos- 
ens a bit. He never seems to be in his office at the time I call, 
but the receptionist patches me through to voicemail, and he 
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usually calls back by the next day. Everything is moving ahead 
until I wake one morning to a voicemail from him saying that 
there’s nothing to be done. The judge that he’d be dealing with 
has a strict policy of not revisiting such cases. He offers to file 
the motion anyways but makes it clear that it would be futile. 
This ticket cost me $125 already, but the state of Ohio is bent 
on making me pay more. I thank him for his efforts, swallow 
hard, and email the Chicago lawyer again. 


He suggests a lawyer in New Jersey, saying that if this also 
goes nowhere, we can apply for a limited license. This would 
allow me to drive a taxi to earn my living but no other vehicle 
for the duration of the nine-month suspension. It sounds like 
a last resort. 

The New Jersey lawyer talks like one of those ambu- 
lance-chasers who advertise on local TV. After hearing me out, 
he goes on at length about what great relationships he has with 
the local courts and prosecutors and about how hard he’d work 
for me. The first order of business is determining the town in 
which the speeding ticket occurred. It’s been a year since the 
fact, so ’m not sure. I had missed my exit to head west—back 
to Chicago—and was instead going south down the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike toward Philadelphia. I was upset about being lost 
so the trooper sitting in the median escaped notice until it was 
too late. I guessed that it was about an hour north of Philadel- 
phia. The lawyer says that it has to be South Brunswick. 

He says we’re in luck because he has a very good work- 
ing relationship with Judy, the court administrator in South 
Brunswick. It will be days, however, until he can manage an 
audience with her. In the meantime, a deluge of phone calls 
and email rains down from the East. Some are about the long 
days he works; others are requests for information—such as 
the ticket number—which he has already gotten from me. 
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Occasionally there are lectures about the justice system and 
having patience. 

I explained in our first conversation about my time con- 
straints—that if this issue isn’t addressed by October 1st, that 
I could well be out of a job. He tells me not to worry, that it 
will all be taken care of. I authorize his $1,500 fee on my credit 
card without a question in the hope that it might motivate him 
a bit. 

By the time he finally manages to put the case back on 
the calendar in South Brunswick, there are only a few days left 
in the month. He has me sign and fax back an affidavit, then 
calls and insists that I get it notarized and overnighted to him. 
Perhaps, I hope, there might finally be some light at the end 
of this tunnel. 

He tells me the next day that the ticket wasn’t issued 
in South Brunswick after all. He tries to imply that the ticket 
number I gave him was incomplete and that an hour north of 
Philadelphia has to be South Brunswick; in other words, that 
it’s my fault that he can’t figure out how to take care of a simple 
speeding ticket. What clues him in is that after working on the 
matter for some two weeks, he finally looks up the infraction 
on the DMV computer and, what do you know, the citation 
was issued in Mount Laurel. There’s some very good news, 
though, because the prosecutor there is a close personal friend 
and has been very helpful in the past. He will undoubtedly 
cooperate with us. 

Throughout my three weeks of communication with 
the New Jersey lawyer, I try a variety of approaches to relay 
my concerns and the very real urgency of my predicament. 
Cajoling, scolding, pleading, and out-and-out ranting are all 
attempted to little effect. In turn, he acts pitiful one moment 
and short-tempered the next. The stream of inane, non se- 
quitur missives continues unabated. Sometimes he writes just 
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to say hello or that he’ll be in the office late. I stop answering 
the phone, preferring to have a cooling-off period and answer 
him only by email or text. Mornings find the in-box clogged 
with instructions—he wants me to call his assistant to tell him 
to call the courthouse or write an affidavit or some other such 
task. It appears that I’m now in the man’s employ and not the 
other way around. When asked why it is my job to relay infor- 
mation from him to his employees, no answer is forthcoming. 

September 30th comes and I prepare to go to the Of- 
fice of Consumer Affairs on Ogden Avenue to plead for an 
extension for the renewal of my chauffeur’s license. Perhaps 
if I have another week, a miracle might happen and the New 
Jersey ticket might just disappear. 

Nearing the top of the line to sign in, my breath quick- 
ens, preparing to hear the worst. I tally up my scant savings 
in my head for about the 150th time since this ordeal began, 
wondering how long I could hold out without work. To my 
utter amazement, the secretary tells me that there’s a week’s 
grace period into October to renew. I turn and run out of 
there, feeling like my execution has been stayed. 

I was advised by the Chicago lawyer that in order to lift 
the suspension order, I’dneed to present the Secretary of State 
with some record from New Jersey that my case was reopened. 
My New Jersey lawyer takes this to mean a letter from him— 
as an officer of the court—testifying to the fact that the pros- 
ecutor has agreed to vacate the conviction. When I show up 
at the Secretary of State’s office with this letter, I sign in at the 
desk, take a number, and wait along with the other penitents. 
An electronic board announces the number being served, then 
one or another of us disappears into the warren of cubicles to 
hear our fate. When my turn comes, I’m confronted with a 
down-at-the-mouth ill-shaven old man who barely glances at 
the document I'd brought him before announcing that noth- 
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ing less than a court transcript would be adequate to lift the 
suspension. 

I leave without a word, then punch a door on the way 
out of the building. When apprised of this latest failure, the 
New Jersey lawyer doesn’t acknowledge the least bit of re- 
sponsibility. He’s much more excited about the fact that his 
good friend, the prosecutor of Mount Laurel, New Jersey, is 
willing to let me plead to whatever statute I want, other than 
speeding, and he’ll enter it into the court record. Needless to 
say, it’s my job to research relevant statutes and get back to him 
as soon as possible. Apparently $1,500 only buys self-service 
legal counsel these days. 

My cab company will no longer rent a vehicle to me 
until my license is updated, so I’m at the mercy of the legal ap- 
paratus in the State of New Jersey. Mount Laurel court is only 
in session on ‘Tuesdays and Wednesdays, if my attorney is to 
be believed. I haven’t received any kind of moving violation as 
a cabdriver in over two years, yet because of rushing through a 
couple one-horse towns, my job is in peril. Paying the exorbi- 
tant fines isn’t enough. Maybe this is just proof that I’m better 
off not ever leaving town. I return to the Office of Consumer 
Affairs (rechristened the Department of Business Affairs and 
Consumer Protection and sporting a complete makeover; I 
barely recognize the place) to see what it would take to save 
my chauffeur’s license. They give me a temporary extension 
until October 24 to take care of my troubles with the Secretary 
of State. The New Jersey attorney assures me that my ticket 
there will be dismissed well before then. 


I should’ve known better than to be hopeful. Foolishly, I be- 
lieved that—given that he’s had six weeks to work at it—my 
New Jersey lawyer might get somewhere after all. He man- 
ages to get a hearing scheduled for 8:30 a.m., October 20. I 
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wait all morning and into the afternoon for some word from 
him. Nothing. I finally send an email that simply says “?” to 
which the eventual reply is a typically garbled, badly punctu- 
ated ramble about the prosecutor not showing up and that he, 
the attorney, is still at court. Sometime late in the afternoon, 
he sends a jubilant note, saying that the judge is being very 
understanding and has agreed to signa court order stating that 
my conviction is vacated and the case is back on the courts 
active calendar. My Perry Mason is charged with drafting this 
document and getting it to the judge to sign. 

The next two days are an endless stream of correspon- 
dence between myself, the lawyer, and his young assistant (the 
one who doesn’t acknowledge or respond to emails sent to 
him while he’s not physically at the law office). Sometime late 
on Thursday afternoon comes news that the order has been 
signed. How would they transport this piece of paper from 
there to here? It turns into a grind, just like every other step of 
this excruciating process. Have they faxed it, mailed it, scanned 
and emailed it? No way to really know. The attorney claims 
to have an emailed attachment, but can’t figure out a way to 
forward it to me. He also claims to be on an airline flight all 
Thursday night without access to the internet. He communi- 
cates this via email. The assistant, meanwhile, sits waiting in 
the office for a fax from the judge to appear. No one has any 
way to check on the status of this elusive note. 

Friday morning—the last business day before my sus- 
pension is to begin—comes and there is no more mention of 
the attorney’s scanned copy, instead he directs me to contact 
the assistant, who would fax me the document once it comes 
in. Around 1 p.m., a poorly composed page, bearing the Mount 
Laurel judge’s supposed signature, arrives. I head downtown to 
the Secretary of State’s office. 

Half an hour’s wait in that airless room and I’m directed 
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to a cubicle to present documents to get the order of suspen- 
sion lifted. The man behind the desk scrutinizes the sad sheet I 
present him, noting the crossed-out line near the bottom, and 
says what I fear: they can only accept an official document of 
the New Jersey court. No copy or fax would do. There’s noth- 
ing more he can do for me. 

Going back out into the Friday afternoon crowd on 
State Street, I try to get my breathing back under control. No 
doors are harmed this time; instead I write to Clarence Dar- 
row to apprise him of the news. His swift response consists of 
claiming that I’d never told him that an original of the docu- 
ment was required. As on other occasions in our acquaintance, 
it appears that it’s on me to know the intricacies of law and 
bureaucracy; not on the man paid and, allegedly, trained to do 
so. A few more messages back and forth followed, culminate 
in this: 

NOTHING YOU HAVE DONE HAS HELPED ME. 
If you couldn’t figure out that the Secretary of State of Illinois 
wouldn’t accept that garbled note (with lines crossed out!) as 
an official document, then I don’t know what else to say to 
you. The bottom line is that that speeding ticket is still on my 
record and my driver’s license will be suspended for 9 months 
on October 24. 

What this means is we’re at the same place we were 6 
weeks ago when I made the mistake of calling you. 

‘Talking to you on the phone only raises my blood pres- 
sure further because most of what you say is either irrelevant 
to the subject at hand or just plain incomprehensible. 

I’m just about done dealing with you. 
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Not a peep from him since. I contact the Chicago attorney to 
get me a hardship hearing with the Secretary of State to try to 
get a limited license that would allow me to drive a cab only, 
for the duration of the suspension. 


Another week passes before my East Coast legal mastermind 
is able to harness the power of the post office and send the 
original New Jersey court order that lifts my suspension. ‘The 
only silver lining to this ludicrous saga is that the $1,500 fee 
I authorized the lawyer to charge my credit card never goes 
through. It’s the one and only instance where his ineptitude 
works in my favor. 
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CITY LIFE 


Fog 


Fog comes in and hides the skyscrapers just as the last of the 
graying milky daylight fades. Streetlamps light no more than 
a few feet in any direction before being subsumed by the 
murky cotton wadding that now binds all forms to one anoth- 
er. Streets driven thousands of times bear no resemblance to 
their former selves, transformed now into stage sets suitable 
for Gothic tales or slasher flicks depending on one’s bent. The 
change isn’t entirely unwelcome. After all, it’s not every day 
that the back of one’s hand will change into an inscrutable rid- 
dle. 

The first passengers who take notice are four Native 
Americans returning from the North Side to the Marriott on 
Michigan Avenue. In town from all over the country for this 
weekend’s Powwow, they tell me about life on the Res and ask 
Chicago tourist questions—no use telling them that the Sears 
‘Tower has lost its name since their last visit and that the man 
who'd designed it has passed away this very day. Instead I tell 
them how to get to Pizzeria Uno from their hotel and point 
out where the lake would usually appear out the left windows 
on Lake Shore Drive. Not only is there no lake, but north- 
bound traffic isn’t much more than disembodied headlights, 
gone as soon as they turn up. They don’t believe that the en- 
trance we stop at leads to their lodgings, and it takes some 
reassuring before they are convinced to disembark. It just isn’t 
a night for certainty. 

A girl headed to Lakeview questions the route I’m tak- 
ing, remaining dubious in the face of a detailed and logical 
explanation. Being second-guessed doesn’t do much for any- 
one’s disposition, so a tense silence follows. “Look at all this 
fog,” she says, voice filled with wonder as she looks out the 
window to where the lake once was. The bad feelings dissipate 
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into awe. The car ahead of us feels with its front wheels for the 
proper lane, missing to either side as with a blind man’s cane, 
slowing then speeding, trying in vain to approximate a steady 
clip. She asks how I like driving in this, and I answer that “like” 
and “drive” don’t meet in the same sentence no matter the 
condition of the road. We part as friends. 

Landmarks leave no trace. Navy Pier is swallowed whole 
and the less-than-charitable thought that perhaps it might not 
be spit back up once this pea soup lifts has to be jettisoned 
once the famous Ferris Wheel finally comes into view. No sky- 
line, no grid, only gaseous drifts revealing the nearest corners 
of buildings with no apparent tops or sides; this Monday made 
strange by myopia. 

The man teeters into my path, a white captain’s cap 
perched slightly askew atop his head. He hurries his lady in 
before following her aboard. If their vessel had indeed run 
aground, it wasn’t due to any atmospheric condition; their haze 
is of a more mundane variety. They take no notice of much be- 
yond the private joke that keeps them in stitches throughout 
the journey home. Groping in remote pockets makes finding 
money its own kind of odyssey. The fog outside matches the 
fog they’d plumbed in the depths of a bottle. Theirs is a state 
known only too well. The city will no doubt crystallize once 
more, but will they? 


Good Omen 
The old man stands on the corner, looking this way and that, a 


handcart holding a cardboard box marked EGGS waiting ex- 
pectantly at the curb. The cab is parked just beyond him, and 
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as I pass, he looks over and asks, “Is that you?” 

We load the cart carefully into the trunk, the contents 
of the box covered by cloth, heavy enough to require both our 
efforts. His destination is within a block of the restaurant I’d 
decided on for my breakfast. “I’m your first fare, maybe I bring 
you luck,” he says. 

He was waiting for the Western bus, but it has been re- 
routed because of the Mexican parade. He’s as grateful for the 
ride as I am surprised to have someone pay the cost of my 
breakfast so soon after leaving the house. As a rule, people in 
my neighborhood don’t take cabs. They wait for the bus, not 
giving the taxi a second glance. It’s understandable, as I rarely 
take them myself. Miles usually pass before the first upraised 
hand and the meter clicks to life. 

We sail north on Western in contented silence, quick 
glances in the rearview revealing a healthy crop of graying 
nose hairs but an otherwise placid countenance; both of us are 
occupied by our own ruminations. His day’s labors apparently 
at an end, mine only just beginning. 

As I pull over at the corner of Augusta, he pays and asks 
for assistance with his cargo. The contents shift a bit as the 
box is lifted out—food or perhaps something else to be sold 
on some corner where people pass by. He refastens the straps 
holding the whole thing together, thanks me, and wheels it 
away down the sidewalk. I park the cab, buy the Sunday paper 
from the BP gas station, and head to the café to put his $10 
toward the cost of an omelet and some coffee. 
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Regular Route 


An “O” next to a fare displayed on the Gandalf means that it’s 
a time order. More often than not it’s a trip to the airport and 
thus is snapped up seconds after it flickers across the screen. Pd 
just left the house to start work and, logging into the system, 
saw “500-10” appear as the only currently available fare. The 
cab company divides the city into zones, with odd numbers 
for the South Side and evens for the North. Zone 500 covers 
much of Bridgeport and south to the edge of where the Union 
Stockyards used to be. It’s within a couple miles of where I live, 
so I key in the bid and get the call. 

It’s not an airport job. Instead, the screen displays an 
address on 38th Street, followed by “Mon-Thur: 3 pm Fri: 
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12:30 pm // Please call with Cab #.” It all comes back to me. 
I hadn’t driven him for several years; not since back when 
Checker was its own company and hadn’t been taken over 
by Yellow Cab. There were a lot more regular riders then. I 
spent most afternoons ferrying disabled kids home as part of 
the Mobility Program. To supplement RTA handicapped vans, 
the city contracted cab companies to pick up developmentally 
disabled teenagers and adults. When Checker went under and 
was swallowed up by Yellow, a lot of that business went away. 
Perhaps it was just coincidence or a change in city policy. Mr. 
Hall wasn’t a Mobility ride, but he reminded me of that time. 

I pull up to the low building that houses Midwest Light- 
ing on 38th Street, a couple blocks west of Halsted, right at 3 
p-m. It’s a nondescript structure painted baby blue. Workers 
soon start to spill out, many pausing to light Salems, Marlbo- 
ros, or Kools before walking away. Mr. Hall comes out a few 
minutes later. He’s a lot more bent over than I remember him, 
but what he says is just as it always was: “All right. We’re going 
to Ogilvie Train Station, but there’s a particular way that we 
need to take.” 

I have no doubt that he instructs every driver, every one 
of the five days a week that he takes this trip, in exactly this 
same way. “We’re going to go to the end of this block, then 
turn left on Halsted, then take your very first right.” He waits 
until P’'ve accomplished this before resuming. “Now, we’ll keep 
going straight for four blocks until we get to Wallace, then we 
stay on that until 29th Street.” Pm not sure why I find him dic- 
tating the route endearing; there’s an assumption in it that the 
driver doesn’t know the best way to get to his destination. I’ve 
been guilty in the past of taking quiet pleasure in getting stuck 
in gridlock because of a passenger’s insistence on a particular 
route I knew to be wrong. Mr. Hall isn’t wrong. How long 
has he been retracing this route? Thirty, forty years would be 
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my guess. “At 29th Street you turn right and go down to the 
second stop sign, that’ll be Canal. Turn left. There will be two 
speed bumps coming up very quickly, one after the other. We 
go straight all the way to Madison Street now.” He’s quiet until 
we pass 18th, then advises, “There’s train tracks that are pretty 
ripped up just past this rise, so I’d slow down . . . The rest is 
up to you.” 

We take the final left turn from Canal onto Madison and 
stop in front of the station entrance. The meter reads $11.25 
(plus $1.00 in extras for the gas surcharge). He takes out a 
baggie full of coins, holds it up to the light, and fishes out a 
quarter, then wraps a ten and three singles around it and hands 
it to me. “I thank you again,” he says before leaving. 


There’s a certain comfort in being part of the old man’s rou- 
i 4 ta «Lith 
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You Know Where l'm Going 


I pick him up at the Gas For Less station on Lincoln. He is 
overweight and a little disheveled but otherwise doesn’t seem 
unusual. 

He gets in and says, “You know where I’m going.” I 
don’t and tell him so. We debate it for a good five minutes: he 
can’t believe it; he is convinced I know. Meanwhile the meter 
is running as we drive west on Irving Park for want of a better 
destination. Finally, he makes peace with my ignorance and 
launches into a rambling account of his life story; my attention 
is bought by the $20 he gives me in lieu of an address. He tells 
me that his family has been in Chicago a long time, pointing 
out buildings they have owned along the way. We’re heading 
south on Pulaski now. He says that he’s had some problems, 
been living in Indianapolis, but is back in town to perform his 
one-man show impersonating Chris Farley at Second City. 
Periodically through this saga, he asks how much money he 
gave me, growing more satisfied each time I repeat the same 
answer. By and by, he breaks down and tells me where he wants 
to go. 

We pull up in front of the Lathrop Homes projects. It 
is after 5 p.m., rush hour, and the guys hanging out in front 
are doing a brisk business. My friend hands me another $20 
and tells me to wait, running out in the direction of the young 
entrepreneurs. After a bit of back-and-forth, he is pointed to- 
ward a window at which he proceeds to scream at the top of his 


The two guys look over at me with a look that says, 
What have you unleashed on us?! I decide then that there has 
been enough entertainment for the evening and tear out of 
there without looking back. 
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Mood Director 


I answer a call in Humboldt Park. It’s one of those new-con- 
struction condo buildings. The ones with the fake-brick façade 
the wrong shade of red and cheap cinder block the rest of the 
way back to the alley. A young well-dressed man comes out 
hauling two oversized vinyl bags. I open the hatch to load his 
cargo and he says, “Don’t worry, it’s a mascot costume.” 

I take him to a nightclub just off the Ohio feeder in Riv- 
er North. The fare is about $10 and he asks for $8, then $7 
change from his twenty. 

“Do I hear six?” I deadpan, making him laugh. 


‘Two weeks later a radio call brings me back to the cinder-block 
condo. The guy recognizes me right away. “You got a card? It’s 
a real bitch getting a cab around here.” I tell him I don’t. He 
gives me his though. It has his name with “Mood Director” 
underneath. 

“Remember that mascot costume? It’s a bear suit and 
in the place I work at there are go-go dancers up behind the 
bar and they’re getting sprayed with water, like they’re taking 
a shower. The guys eat that shit up. I sneak up behind the la- 
dies, in full costume, and pretend to be doing ’em—‘Uh, uh, 
uh’—you know, it’s my job to make sure everyone’s having a 
good time. Thinking next I’m gonna be a gorilla and Pll get 
one of the other guys to dress like a giant banana and Pll chase 
him all over the club. Awesome, right? We have pillow fights, 
all sorts of crazy shit. I do one of these stunts, and you should 
see all the cameras come out, flashes all over the place, click, 
click, click!” 

I pull over in front of the club. All the while he’s selling, 
inviting me to stop in, to ask for him by name. I thank him and 
give back his $7 change. 
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Ohio House 


I don’t remember where I pick the guy up, but he is going to 
the Westin off Michigan Avenue. He talks about living here 
years ago in a nostalgic way that hints at wild times and free- 
dom long since traded for comfort. As we wait for the green 
light at Ohio and LaSalle, he looks out the window at the 
northwest corner and says, “My uncle used to own that place 
in the ’70s before selling it to the Archdiocese of Chicago.” He 
is pointing at the triple stack of diamonds comprising the sign 
of the Ohio House Motel. 

“That coffee shop’s one of those greasy spoons that you 
leave actually covered in grease,” he crows, before abandoning 
the subject. 

I drop him off but his story stays with me. Who knows 
whether it is truth or tall tale? A ’60s-era motor lodge over- 
shadowed by the supersized McDonald’s to the east and oth- 
er chain eateries assaulting the eyes every direction, the Ohio 
House would be a better fit on some secondary roadway far 
outside of town. Yet there it is on the Ohio feeder, waiting for 
vehicles slowing to surface-street speed. To the tourists hud- 
dled in the bottleneck that gathers out front, it whispers of 
seedy doings decades in the rearview, its perpetually half-filled 
parking lot suggesting that business is less than booming. 

Before the old owner’s nephew, the last to remark on the 
place had been four frat boys gloating about the stripper they’d 
stashed in a room there as part of a bachelor party weekend. 
The ritual transgressions of this last hurrah seemed third or 
fourth rate, older even than the roadside landmark itself. 

The flattened diamond shapes, echoed multiple times 
along the roof and elsewhere in the design, burn onto the ret- 
ina and repeat, fading into the back of the brain without ever- 
truly disappearing. 
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The Voice of America 


I pick him up at the bar on the corner of Damen and 18th. The 
one with the model trains in the window. “What’s the dollar 
extra for?” he asks after lumbering into the back seat. 

“Gas surcharge,” I answer, spurring a look of disbelief 
and a response implying: $3.25 just to sit my ass down?! 

“There ain’t no gas shortage, just a lot of greed, and 
these politicians are in on it. . . If McCain wins nothing will 
change, and the other one’s a monkey, in more ways than one 
... It’s not the same America anymore, more like the United 
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States of Zimbabwe .. . I used to drive in New York and I'd get 
into fights with ’em just for fun, the Africans and the Arabians 


We stop briefly at a service station, where he gets out 
and peels off some bills for a mechanic in the garage, then 
huffs and puffs before settling his sizable posterior back into 
the passenger seat. 

“Know any good Indian restaurants near Union Sta- 
tion?” He then consults the White Pages he has with him, 
settles on an address, and directs me onward. “Most places by 
me are all grease; if it was up to me, they’d blow up all the 
McDonald’, so when I’m downtown I figure Pll try something 
different . . . I own a coupla tow trucks, let others do the driv- 
ing, but maybe Pll get my license back one of these days . . . 
‘Trying to start up an internet thing too, drop-shipping—elec- 
tronics and baby supplies, they’re pretty hot these days. . .” 

We pull up to his Indian restaurant, which turns out to 
be a Jewish deli. Doing his best Paki accent, he conveys his 
appreciation for having an American cabdriver for a change, 
slowly gathers his belongings and proceeds out to have his ex- 
otic ethnic meal. 


Megabus 


Behind the big Huck Finn donuts sign that’s lit all night lies 
a quiet neighborhood of bungalows. Wedged between Archer 
Avenue and the Stevenson Expressway that mimics its diago- 
nal southwest direction, this patch seems in perpetual shadow. 
Many streets end in cul-de-sacs, and no one ends up here un- 
less it is where they live. At 1 a.m. on a Wednesday, it’s one of 
the less likely locales for a taxi to be summoned, yet here I am. 
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The gray-shingled house on Leavitt is dark except for 
a lone lamp near the side door down the gangway. A wom- 
an, perhaps in her early forties, creeps out a minute or two 
after I request an automated callout from the dispatcher. Her 
trench coat is cinched tightly over pajama pants, her hair is in 
an updo, and wire-rimmed glasses magnify her brown eyes. 
She greets me and asks to go to Union Station. 

It isn’t until we merge onto the eastbound Stevenson 
that she takes an interest in our route. “You’re going to get off 
on Canal, right?” Explaining how we are going to get there 
makes me feel as if she’s never taken this trip before. The 
names of the highways and streets are foreign to her, judging 
by her lack of reaction. She’s picking up her daughter from the 
Megabus, which, having no depot of its own, stops down the 
block from the train station. 

Coming up Canal toward Jackson, the cabstand that 
typically overflows around the corner is now barren. Only a 
few stray cars, awaiting their loved ones’ arrival, idle uncer- 
tainly on the block now. “It’s running late. I was going to take a 
cab back, but I don’t see any. Can we drive around a little?” she 
asks, and we turn left on Adams, circling around the columned 
old station. I tell her that sitting still will save her some money 
on the meter and she grudgingly agrees. We sit at the cor- 
ner of Van Buren and Des Plaines, and she alternates between 
craning her neck back and triangulating the precise progress 
of the bus via her cell phone: “Where are you now? ... And 
now?” Her mounting excitement crests as the blue bus with 
the grinning cartoon conductor on its flank zips by us. We 
follow, coming to rest just as the luggage compartments are 
being unloaded. “She has long brown hair. ’m gonna go look 
for her. Do you want me to leave my coat?” Jumping out gid- 
dily, she melts into the cluster at the side of the motor coach. 

Returning with a teenaged girl clutched close to her side, 
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she asks to be taken back to the Leavitt address. There’s gig- 
gling the whole way as they huddle together whispering back 
and forth. “Well, that wasn’t so hard,” she declares, as though 
relieved this trek wasn’t the ordeal she’d feared it was going to 
be. Doling out the $28 owed involves searching through many 
pockets and the clink of countless quarters, but eventually the 
pile of currency changes hands. The girl’s already run inside 
and she dashes out to follow, not wanting to lose another min- 
ute. Driving away from this quiet corner of the city leaves the 
questions raised by the ride looming the same way the girders 
of the expressway dwarf those little houses. 
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Lost Souls 


The double-amputee at Dearborn and Congress waits patient- 
ly for the light to go red before wheeling up to the stopped 
vehicles, looking for alms. He’s been here for years and doesn’t 
hurry. He knows the precise second to hit the sidewalk, avoid- 
ing injury and dirty looks. 


From the Magnificent Mile to 
Wacker Drive, a regular visitor will 
spot the Walking Man sooner or 
later. He’s got brushed long gray 
hair and clothes that hang off him 
like a coat hanger, as though to 
prove that they were given to him 
rather than chosen. From a distance, 
he recalls Daniel Day-Lewis with 
the prominent nose and deep-set 
eyes; up-close, the blotchy skin and 
bad teeth won't recall a movie star 
of any kind. He isn’t dirty and his 
clothes, while not his own, are al- 
ways clean, and I’ve never seen him 
ask for money or much of anything. 
Mostly, he fills his days crossing and 
re-crossing major downtown streets. 
It’s as if he’s been put out there to 
wander, cleaned up and re-dressed 
overnight, then told to do it again 
and again and again. 
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She’s made Chicago and Western hers. Any of the 
bus shelters or benches in the vicinity are liable to 
hold her bundle of bags and rags. Her hair dreaded 
into one ugly gray-brown clump to the side of her 
bent-over head as she makes her way slowly down 
the sidewalk. The object is to transport one or 
another of the many pieces of her luggage from one 
spot to the next. Sometimes it’s all gathered togeth- 


er to board the #49 or 
#66 bus, to the great 
annoyance of the pas- 
sengers on board; the 
operation takes many 
minutes, and she’s 
years past caring about 
any kind of recrimi- 
nation. The picking 
up and putting down 
of all those worthless 
bits is just another way 
to bide away the years 
until the sand in the 
hourglass runs out. 
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She patrols the six-way intersection of Damen, Fullerton, and 
Elston. Walleyed and slight, she staggers toward cars, holding 
out an oversized plastic cup. Her mouth hangs open and to the 
side at an unhealthy cant, and the sounds she makes can’t be 
called words. Her face could be from Hieronymus Bosch’s tab- 
leaus of Hell. When she’s not here, a black man whose limbs 
all move the wrong way as he walks takes her place. 
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Worker 


I’m stopped at a red on a quiet Sunday night. A kid in a bulky 
sweatshirt and spiked hair stands waiting at the bus stop, peek- 
ing through my cab’s window tentatively before raising his 
palm. “Thanks, man. Cold as shit out there. Was nice and sun- 
ny, then six o’clock hit and it dropped like a motherfucker. See, 
I was hangin’ with my girl and she’s the kind that likes to go 
walk outside after a meal. Course she didn’t bring no sweater, 
so I gave ’er mine and near froze my ass off.” 

He wants to know if the Bears won and, hearing that 
they did, explains about how his friend knows a website where 
you could watch all the fights and games for free. “He’s got it 
hooked up to his plasma—it’s all high-def and you don’t have 
to pay nothin’.” He wants to know how late my shift runs, 
“Wow, that’s so late, and I bitch about my hours. Gotta be 
there 4 a.m. and stay till 10.” 

He takes care of the lawns of repo’d houses. “It’s easy, we 
just go in there with a weed-whacker—one, two, three, we’re 
done. There’s like seventy-two in Chicago, then a shitload 
more in the *burbs. They’re adding more all the time.” He 
got the job because his uncle, who runs a fence company, was 
asked by a real estate pal if he knew anyone who could help 
with the maintenance of all the seized property piling up on 
his plate. Recognizing a payday when he saw it, he brought the 
nephews and cousins in to share a piece of the action. “It’s all 
right, I guess. I applied at that new La Quinta Inn Downtown; 
there were like thousands waiting. I was there six hours, but I 
thought it’d work out cuz I had an in. I was gonna be a mini- 
bar attendant, $13 an hour, but they wouldn’t give it to me 
since I ain’t twenty-one.” 

He is just out of high school and the only one of his 
friends with a steady job. “I'd rather be working. They have 
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side jobs, this and that, but it’s mostly just hangin’ around.” 
He wants to keep talking but we are at his house, so he pays 
up and darts out. 


Maintenance Man 


He gets in at the bus stop at Chicago and Western. “Can’t wait 
for that bus no more. Gotta get to work,” he says, giving a 
Lincoln Park address, smelling strongly of beer. 

He tells me it’s only his second day back on the job. He 
was in an accident that shattered his hand. 

“It was at Cortland and Ashland. You know that cor- 
ner?” he asks. 

“Yeah, it’s a nightmare,” I say. 

“You know how the lanes split up, and there are columns 
in between? This guy makes a turn right after and smashes 
right into me. I had a 96 Saturn. It was totaled. He was driv- 
ing an SUV with Florida plates, so maybe that’s why he didn’t 
know he wasn’t supposed to turn there. It’s one of the first 
intersections with a red-light camera in the city. Did you know 
that?” 

Just as he’s saying this, we pass Fullerton and Ashland 
and see the telltale flash as a camera catches a car for crossing 
on the red. He claps his hands and cheers. 

“Anyways, his insurance was good and covered every- 
thing but after a while you go sorta crazy not doing anything 
in your house, y know? I’ve never missed more than a couple 
days of work, and I’ve been working there fifteen years. They 
give me all these painkillers—Vicodin—but they don’t help me 
at all. Pd rather let Mother Nature heal me. I guess I could 
sell those pills, but I’d get in trouble—heh-heh-heh—I’m just 
kidding, I wouldn’t do that. Beer’s good enough for me. You 
know Warsteiner? Good German beer. I’m just glad to be back 
workin’.” 

“What do you do?” 

“I work maintenance at this high-rise you’re taking me 
to. It’s right next to that new one they’re building. I work mid- 
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nights, 11:30 p.m. to 8:00 a.m. I just got back so Pm not as 
fast as I used to be. I gotta wax and buff forty-two floors every 
night. I work by myself.” 

He tells me he’s lived in the neighborhood where I 
picked him up all his life. “I live on Rice. You know they cut off 
the end of the block—made it into a cul-de-sac—but it used to 
go through and there was a drug house on that corner. They 
cleaned it up. Me and my sister own it, otherwise there’s no 
way I could live there. I don’t have a million bucks, heh-heh- 
heh.” 

We pull into the circle drive of his building, but he tells 
me to stop short of the glass doors because he has to go in 
through the back. He pays, saying to keep the $2 change, and 
walks away. 


Deluge 


I pull up to the 7-Eleven, driving a guy ona mission to get Ben 
& Jerry’s. Lightning lights up the night as rain alternates with 
hail, pelting the cab and making visibility barely a hope. The 
couple stands cowering in the doorway, obviously stranded by 
the deluge. I roll the window down enough to tell them I'll be 
back, as my fare is only going a couple blocks farther. 

I maneuver around downed light poles and trees, 
through newly formed lakes, and back to that store. They 
huddle together as before. His stop is first, and they kiss for a 
minute or two before he runs to his door. She apologizes for 
the necking as we pull away, to which I reply that as long as the 
back seat is left as they’d found it, there is no problem. First 
date? Of course it is. They'll remember it too, as the day the 
sky fell to earth. 
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She’s known him for three years and thinks they’ve both 
harbored a secret crush for that long. She’s been reading a 
Russian novel called Three Seconds’ Silence about a sailor in a 
storm. This inspired her that day to bite the bullet and ask 
him out. Without turning back to look, it’s obvious that she’s 
glowing; it had gone so much better than she imagined. “We 
were wondering if we’d even make it home, could’ve stayed in 
front of the 7-Eleven, making out all night.” 

She pays and runs across Halsted to her place. I go on. 
Through blacked-out city blocks, with windshield wipers fail- 
ing to keep up, squealing sounds issuing from the soaked un- 
dercarriage of the cab, the night a bit brighter because of her 
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€ IR 
The Check 


He floats down the steps of a downtown high-rise and gives 
directions to a bank that is about a mile away. Halfway there 
and he says, “Shit!!! Can we go back?” After retrieving what 
he’d left behind, we head back to the bank again and he tells 
me his story. 

Five years ago, he was at a nightclub downtown when a 
fight erupted. His retina was severed by a flying piece of glass. 
Multiple surgeries and court appearances had finally led him 
to this moment in this cab. The high-rise was where his law- 
yer’s office was, and the item we’d had to return for was his 
settlement check. 
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He shows it to me, beaming, all the aggravation finally 
paid off: $469,000. He says he was planning to put most of it 
away, though we are going to the bank to cash it. The only 
thing I can tell him is to beware of new friends and long-lost 
relatives coming out of the woodwork. He can’t be more than 
twenty-five. I’ve never seen that many zeros on a check apart 
from in the movies. 

He leaves a good tip as I wish him well, then he floats 
toward the bank’s doors. 


Supernumerary 


She bounds toward the cab from the Lyric Opera House. A 
thin middle-aged woman in white turtleneck, pants, and a 
Bears cap. “I got the part!” 

“This was my fifth try and I finally got it. I’m going to be 
onstage in the opera! . . . No, I won't be singing. Know what a 
supernumerary is? It’s like an extra. They need them for every 
production and it’s an exclusive club; once you’re in, you’re 
in!” Her eyes glow as she looks out the window, pondering her 
suddenly bright future. 

“This was one of my life’s goals. To be near the divas 
when they sing. When I turned fifty, I told myself, ‘’'m going 
to learn to appreciate opera.’ It took a few years, but I just love 
it now... can’t help thinking that this is a reward for surviv- 
ing breast cancer . . . Boy! How am I gonna be able to teach 
tomorrow? Probably won’t sleep tonight!” 

She teaches computer science at Northwestern, and a 
pop quiz would have to do because she wouldn’t be capable of 
more under the circumstances. She talks of climbing Kiliman- 
jaro, of riding her Harley all over the West, and of how this 
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day ranks right up there with those high points. 

“Tl have to wear a ring to discourage the men. Not do- 
ing it for dating, not ready for that with the cancer and all, 
you understand? Already see Joe sniffing around, being extra 
friendly. Got a plain gold band, it’ll do. Can’t blame them for 
trying. They see a fifty-year-old woman jumping around like 
that, they think, ‘WOW, look at her! She’s like a twenty-year- 
old!” 

I confess that I have no patience for opera, could never 
understand why they have to make those awful sounds come 
out of their throats, to which she insists that I haven’t given it 
enough time. “It’s a stylized, artificial art like ballet, and there’s 
nothing more beautiful when done right.” She is impressed 
that a family friend had actually starred at the Lyric, even 
though I admit to barely making it to intermission when see- 
ing her sing. Nothing anyone could say could dampen her day. 

“Oh, I can’t wait to see what Daryl the doorman will say! 
When you see the banner for the Lyric’s next season, think of 
me!” She beams, then turns away toward the glass revolving 
doors of her high-rise, just off Lake Shore Drive. 


Postal 


A well-dressed woman waves from across Milwaukee Avenue. 
It’s a Saturday afternoon, so the streets of Wicker Park are 
barely passable and swinging the cab around isn’t an option. I 
look away from her and start considering whether to turn onto 
Damen or North when the light changes. She crosses through 
the now-moving traffic and takes her time about getting in, 
making the cars behind me lean on their horns. 
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“Marina City,” she commands. 

A hard right puts us east on North Avenue, inching to- 
ward the expressway and downtown. 

“Which way you going?” she barks out, as if outraged 
about something. I explain the fairly standard route I have in 
mind. 

“We'll take the Kennedy to the Ohio feeder, then, de- 
pending on traffic, one of several southbound streets to Kinzie, 
go left to State Street, and a right to Marina City.” 

We’re moving at a snail’s pace, and I can feel her frus- 
tration like hot breath on the back of my neck. Her tone is 
brusque enough that I have to point out that a bit of politeness 
wouldn’t hurt. I also wonder whether she’s turned around in an 
unfamiliar neighborhood. 

“T’m just asking a question. It’s my right to do that,” she 
snaps. 
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“Perhaps you’d prefer to take another cab,” I suggest. 

“No. You’re going to take me where I say.” 

“You know yow’re really rude?” I ask. 

“That’s just the way I talk. You ain’t the first to say that. 
It’s not personal. I work for the post office and gotta put up 
with a lotta foolishness,” she answers. 

I just start laughing. ‘The tension’s broken for a spell as 
she tells me a bit about her twenty-six and a half years on the 
job. I ask about all the cuts coming to the postal service, but 
she seems confident her job is safe. We empathize with one 
another for having to put up with idiots day in, day out. 

“Just gotta make it three and a half more years and Pm 
outta there.” 

We’re on the Kennedy now, and she groans loudly ev- 
ery time we’re slowed by the (very typical) Saturday afternoon 
congestion. She mutters half-audibly about not making it on 
time to wherever it is she’s headed. Then she starts telling me 
how she would’ve never taken the expressway. 

“Tm a driver and I never get on the highway. I can’t be 
having this. No.” 

I explain to her that in my eight years driving a taxi in 
Chicago, I’ve tried every possible route from Wicker Park to 
downtown and that I have no possible interest in having her 
in my taxi even a moment longer than is absolutely necessary. 
One good thing about some people is that they don’t ever 
catch on when they’re being insulted. She just keeps talking. 

A couple times before we reach Marina City, she ques- 
tions what street we’re on (usually moments after ordering me 
to take said street). After what seems like hours, we climb the 
steep ramp between her building and the Hotel Sax. The fare 
is $12.25. She hands me a twenty and says, “Take off $13.” 
It’s more than I expected. I wish her a good evening, and she 
grunts something not entirely unfriendly in response, gathers 
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her shopping bags, and climbs out. I watch her walking, shak- 
ing her head at whatever slight the world’s thrown at her in the 
moments since leaving my taxi, then I drive down the ramp to 
Dearborn and away. 

I wish she could’ve found some other way home. 


Marriage 


She dwarfs him by a good foot or so, yet he steers her down the 
steps and into the back seat with practiced efficiency. “She’s 
going to 22nd Place and Western,” he says, looking hard to be 
sure that she is delivered home safely. 

“Where are we?” she asks, looking out the window at 
the deserted early morning street. Reassured of our location 
as well as the destination seems to ease her mind a bit, though 
a few minutes later she wonders how long it'll be until she’s 
home. “He wanted me to spend the night, but I gotta go to 
church in the morning. He always does—he don’t understand, 
I have no one except my pastor. If I don’t come, he’ll wonder 
what’s wrong and the next time he’ll lecture me. 

“T’m so sorry, I’ve been drinking and you don’t wanna do 
this . .. He told me that if I get in the cab, it’s over.” Nearing 
her house she repeats these things until the tears begin to flow, 
and in front of the gate it is clear the burden has not yet been 
lifted; the engine idles and she keeps asking questions to which 
I have no answers. 

“I want to marry him so much, but he won’t go into 
the church, doesn’t believe in it. What can I do? You don’t 
know me and don’t care about me and this shit, so what do you 
think I should do? Thank you so much for taking me home, I 
know you didn’t want to.” Her tear-stained face is right up to 
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the open partition, darkly lacquered nails reflecting the street- 
lights as her hand rests on the runner of the sliding window. 

“T love him but he won’t agree to it. The church is all 
I got. Pll wake up in two hours and go. Will you please wait 
until I get inside my house?” 

She balances one uncertain foot after the other through 
the metal gate, then to the door and in, waving her hand and 
disappearing into the unlit house. 


Oyster Crackers 


It’s pouring and the crutches soften my heart enough to stop. 
He gets on his cell and says, “Damn, baby!! All’s I wanted 
was some oyster crackers .. . You know I cain’t have no chili 
without ’em ... You couldn’t do that one thing fo’ me?” 


He hangs up and explains 
that his lady has made 
chili, but her cooking is 
bland like school cafete- 
ria food. He needs some 
flavor in his chili, some 
hot sauce and oyster 
crackers. Now she wants 
her son, who is no kid (he 
is eighteen, she is thir- 
ty-five) to go to the store. 
“T got a married bitch 
too,” he says. “That blew 
my mind... Men cheat 
because they can, women 
because they want to.” 
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Demons 


I’m stopped ata red at Chicago and State just past the YMCA, 
when he bolts across the street and gets in through the left 
rear door of the cab without any warning. “Take me to 79th 
and Halsted ... No, better take me to the 35th Street Po-lice 
Station, my sister’s there.” 
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As we’re going southbound on Lake Shore Drive, he 
asks, “What is this? Lake Shore? Oh, OK.” Just then a hulking 
SUV's headlights overtake us and he jerks his head around, 
then ducks out of view as if under the hail of enemy fire. 
“Who’s that? Don’t know why they’re tryin’ ta kill me. Some- 
thin’ that happened to one of the other guys at the place I was 
stayin’, now they’re after me. Have ya heard about it?” 

A few moments of silence is broken by his sudden suspi- 
cion that we’ve passed our exit, a tone that implies complicity 
in the conspiracy against him; reassured after roadside land- 
marks are pointed out verifying our course, he apologizes but 
remains vigilant. 

We pull up and he hands over a money clip as collateral. 
“Gotta go inside to get the rest,” and runs into the over-lit 
lobby of the police station. An inventory of the clip yields four 
singles, a Link card (for food stamps), a library card, and a state 
ID all miraculously under the same name with a picture that 
even resembles him. 

He returns with a uniformed woman who leans through 
the window and asks how much he owes. “Ain’t got that much, 
gotta go back upstairs for my wallet, all right?” She then asks 
him where he plans to spend the night, and when he tells her, 
hollers, “Stanley, ain’t got no damn cell to put ya in!” Nev- 
ertheless, he gathers his things from the back seat and slinks 
toward the glass doors. 

‘Ten minutes later she’s back and upon hearing about the 
forces fomenting the man’s demise can only shake her head 
wearily; the demons are no stranger to her. She overtips and 
tells me to be safe, then shivers and pulls her coat close against 
the windswept night. 
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South Side 


By the Pony Inn on Belmont, he holds the door open, stalling 
traffic, sucking in the last few drags off a butt before getting in. 
“Don’t sweat it, man, there’s a big tip in it for you.” 

“Oh good, you’re no A-rab! Got a deal for you: $50 to 
111th and Western?” I agree to his terms so he settles in. “The 
North Side’s OK, lotsa stupid drunk bitches in all the bars. 
Look, Pm no player, but there were three hot chicks tryin’ to 
make out with me. Where you live?” The answer makes him 
light up. “You ever come to the South Side? The hidden gem 
of the city—best people, all the cops, the firefighters, they all 
live around there. You’re a Sox fan? Aww, man, you gotta come 
out some time!” 

We are on the Ryan speeding south when he realizes his 
phone is dead and asks to use mine. “Tryin’ to call my girl. See 
if she answers. What time is it? Out with her friends, probably 
wasted. ‘They hate me cuz I haven’t always been the best. See, I 
fucked around with a North Side girl for a while. WAY hotter 
than my girl but the personality of a piece of Styrofoam. When 
it comes down to it, ya gotta stick with a South Side girl. It’s 
goin’ pretty well now.” 

The off-ramps fly by before his sudden request for an 
exit swerves us off the highway. We head west toward Beverly 
through a neighborhood that makes him cast his eyes about 
with no small amount of unease. “Damn shines dicin’ on the 
corner and right near my “hood, a damn shame.” 

“Your choice: cash or card? If it’s cash we gotta stop 
somewhere. Already spent $150 tonight, and I still gotta meet 
up with my girl and her cunt-bag friends. She’ll be happy to 
see me, they won’t. Oh well.” He runs out to a 7-Eleven for 
the ATM. Back out, he looks around, then edges toward the 
shrubs at the corner of the store’s lot to take a leak before 
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thinking better of it. A flap is torn from the ass of his jeans, re- 
vealing blue-and-white horizontal-striped boxers. “Sometimes 
you get the stupidest ideas before coming to your senses. This 
store’s patrolled all the time. What do I do when Uncle Stupid 
busts me . . . my whole family’s cops, they say, ‘No way you're 
gonna be a cop,’ so I go to law school. Lot more schoolin’, I 
make the same paycheck. State’s Attorney, I got one rule: you 
got two strikes, you’re going to jail. Makes sense, right?” 

After a few final minute yet none-too-precise directions, 
we come to rest at the corner of 105th and Western. “Take 
$60, man, you earned it the way you hauled ass on that high- 
way. I’ve taken this ride before and with those towelheads, it’s 
all, yabba-dabba and shit, you’re the best. Good convo, I mean 
it, man, you gotta come to the South Side.” 
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Nose Job 


She stands outside Helen’s 
‘Two-Way Lounge, squinting 
through tinted glasses in 
the afternoon sun to make 
sure the cab is really for her. 
“Go down Fullerton, NOT 
Armitage. I got this route all < ` 
worked out . . . running late 
but he knows me, I’m always PS 4 
late, he’ll understand.” Four 
in the afternoon and her 
words slur like it’s four in the morning. Her name is Trish 
and she wants to know all about me. 

Finding out I’m Jewish, she exclaims, “Me too! Well, 
Tm Catholic and Jewish. I think the Catholics and Jews are a 
lot alike—it’s the Christians like Baptists that I don’t under- 
stand. I mean if Hitler was here right now, you know where 
I'd be going, right? Look at this nose. If you knew anything 
about geology, you’d know I was Jewish!” She ponders these 
matters quietly for a few moments before adding, “I had an 
opportunity to get a nose job for free once, but my girlfriend 
got one and they fucked it all up.” She makes me turn around 
so she can demonstrate how the lip had somehow been sewn to 
the nostril. “I’m better off with what God gave me, right?” She 
wishes me a good day and creeps across Armitage to Shoe’s, 
one of the few old man bars left in Lincoln Park, to continue 
her lost afternoon. 
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Whisperer 


She waits on the edge of the parking lot ofa community center 
on Chicago Avenue amid shimmering pools of broken glass. 
With her white hair tied back in a grandmotherly bun, she 
doesn’t look like she belongs on this woebegone stretch of the 
West Side until she begins to speak, or whisper, more accu- 
rately. 

I have to turn off the radio, roll up the windows, and 
practically hold my breath to make out what few directions 
she offers. Going south on Pulaski, she wants me to turn right 
on Kinzie, but slowly, slowly. We 
pass various salvage emporiums; 
this is where the trucks trawling 
the city’s alleys haul some of their 
treasures to be converted to cash. 
Freight tracks run along the right 
side of the road, and a ragged man, 
perched on the concrete divider, is 
taking a hammer to some object 
that only he can see. 

We turn into the Northwest 
Industrial Park, passing warehous- 
es, city fleet facilities, and multiple 
tractor-trailers backing laboriously 
into bays to unload their cargo. Fi- 
nally, reaching a cul-de-sac turn- 
around, she says to stop. She pays 
up and wanders away distractedly, 
only to return when she notices me 
idling while making a phone call. 
“You have to move along, you’re 
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blocking traffic here,” she hisses, jerking her arms as if to clear 
room on the roadway. After watching to make sure Pd pulled 
away down the carless street, she turns back and tentatively 
steps toward the garbage-strewn lot. 


Senior Citizen 


The wind nearly blows the old woman off her feet as the door- 
man and the caretaker struggle to put her in the back of my 
taxi. She fights against their help, telling them she can do it 
herself, spending what little energy she has waving her arms 
for freedom. The Filipino aide comes around and gets in on 
the other side and is promptly told, “I don’t want you along. I 
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want to go by myself. Symphony Hall, driver. You know where 
that is? It’s across from the Art Institute.” 

The two women bicker the four or five blocks from the 
East Randolph Street high-rise to the Michigan Avenue drop- 
off. The fare is $4.15 and the old woman makes a show of dig- 
ging through her purse, eventually pulling out a bank deposit 
envelope. The three singles it contains seem to puzzle her; she 
shuffles them several times as if hoping to make more appear. 
She asks her companion if she has any cash. “You know I never 
carry cash” is the angry answer. I tell her to just give me what 
she has and move along, at which the aide spits out, “She HAS 
money, she just don’t want to pay!” while the old lady does her 
best impression of dementia-induced confusion. 

Extricating her from the back seat takes several more 
minutes. She wants my number so I can come pick her up at 
the end of the performance, which I flatly refuse. She makes a 
show of acting hurt, then leans on her cane and starts toward 
the symphony’s doors. “Bless you,” the aide calls out as I pull 
away. 


Tax Return 


On a frigid Tuesday night, Western Avenue is a ghost town 
except fora woman in leggings and fake fur desperately waving 
both arms my way from the bus stop at Augusta. I stop. There’s 
not much to lose on a night like this. 

“You don’t know how happy I am to see you,” she says. 
“This is crazy-man weather. This is the type of night that if I 
was homeless, people would have to get sacrificed. I’d be all 
Jeffrey Dahmer out here to survive. All right. I’m going to the 
2500 block of Monroe. My brother’s there and he’s got my tax 
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return for me. He got some Jew accountant who got us way 
more than we deserve. Believe me, I wouldn’t be out here if 
there wasn’t money to be made. Don’t worry now, I’ve got 
money. You'll get paid.” 

I tell her I’m not worried. It’s a short trip so even if she 
runs, it won’t be much of a loss. She gets on the phone and 
says that she’ll be there in four minutes. She chatters to me 
about how the area’s in the process of getting gentrified, how 
most of the projects are gone now. I assume that this is to ease 
my fears about going there, but she seems much more nervous 
about the whole thing than I am. She counts and recounts the 
crumpled bills in her hands. 

The 2500 block of Monroe is mostly empty lots with a 
couple of forlorn-looking four-flats here and there to keep it 
from reverting to the prairie that was once here. We stop in 
front of one of these. A kid ina puffy jacket stamps his feet and 
hops around to keep from freezing in place. This must be her 
tax guy. 

I turn off the meter and ask for $5.95 but she says to 
wait, that she’ll be going back in a minute. She runs across the 
street and, after exchanging a few words with the guy, jumps 
into the driver’s seat of a car parked out front while he gets in 
on the passenger’s side. She’s out seconds later and running 
back toward the taxi. She opens the door, then squats down 
with her back to me and asks me not to look while she urinates, 
“Good thing I got a tissue,” she mutters before plopping back 
inside and giving an address on Cortez, a couple blocks from 
where I'd picked her up. As we pull away, the kid across the 
street looks like he’s about to piss himself laughing. “This is 
the time of night and place to get killed in Chicago,” she says. 

She gets on the phone again and says to have $10 ready 
for her when she gets there for the cab. It sounds like who- 
ever she’s talking to needs a bit of convincing. She hangs up 
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with a deep sigh and complains, “My husband. He’s such a Jew. 
He’s telling me to make sure and get a receipt for the ride. Je- 
sus.” We stop and I see a basement apartment light go on. She 
hands me $4, then runs out and reaches through the chain-link 
fence and grabs a ten-dollar bill from the window and returns 
with it. The fare is $11.95 and she asks for a dollar back, thanks 
me, and runs back to the house, only to turn right back around. 
She’s forgotten her receipt. Gotta keep careful records where 
taxes are concerned. 


Bourbon Girl 


At a red on Fullerton, I look over to see the peroxide-blond 
girl who was walking a dog with a grubby, tattooed guy run 
over my way. “Can you take us?” she asks uncertainly. When 
I nod, she turns back and motions the guy with the dog over. 
She climbs in, then coaxes the cowering pit bull up onto the 
back seat; the guy’s last in, shutting the door behind him. 

“T just rescued her from some bangers down the street,” 
he announces with some pride. I look back at him and see face 
tattoos and piercings, a couple scabbed-over cuts and bruises, 
and a goofy grin. A crusty punk. The girl is a bit less thrilled 
with it all. 

“You're not bringing another damn stray home, I swear 
to God! Pll put you out. It’s too damn much,” she threatens. 
He tries to placate her, pointing out what a good dog this is. 
The pit just stands up on the seat and accepts the guy’s love 
quietly, poking that brick of a head between the seats every 
now and then. She does seem like asweet dog. The girl doesn’t 
stand a chance. 

“Look at how her ears are clipped all the way back. They 
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do that for when they fight ’em. There’s a big vein that runs 
through their ears, and they can bleed out if they get bitten. 
Her leg’s all fucked up too. What kind of person sells his dog 
for $25?” he asks me, though of course it’s meant to bolster the 
case to his lady. 
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“One that doesn’t care about the dog very much,” I an- 
swer. It’s hard not to take his side. 

“Do what you need to do. PI sleep with her by the un- 
derpass if I have to,” he continues, feeling more confident 
by the second. Just then we stop at a light and see some guys 
waiting at a bus stop. One of them recognizes me and waves, 
but the kid thinks the guy’s waving to him. He rolls down the 
window and holds the dog up for them to see. The guys all 
laugh and wave back, playing along, humoring another crazy 
cab passenger. They’ve probably seen it a million times. The 
light changes and we roll on. 

“We have two in the house already. Where are we gon- 
na put her?” the girl protests quietly. She knows she’s already 
lost. He’s christened the dog Bourbon Girl and keeps using the 
name like it’s been hers for years. The punk and the pit jump 
out at Wilson and Kedzie and wait at the curb while the girl 
pays for the cab. 

“Thank you so much for taking us. Most cabbies don’t 
like dogs. We really appreciate it,” she tells me wearily, hand- 
ing me $7 over their $10 fare and crawling out. As I drive away, 
I see her squat down and pet Bourbon Girl’s head. 


Laundry Night 


It’s 11:45 p.m. on a Wednesday and I’m waiting on a fare to 
come out of a house in Humboldt Park. The Gandalf says, 
“house in the back” after listing the address. I sit there getting 
no response from the dispatcher. In the mirror I see another 
cab creeping up and stopping. It’s from a different cab compa- 
ny. This is a small side street so there’s no doubt that he’s here 
for the same people. In neighborhoods where cabs are hard 
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to come by frustrated riders will call every company and take 
whoever comes first. We don’t acknowledge one another, both 
waiting to see how this plays out. 

A black kid in long shorts and a flat-billed ball cap level 
with his eyes walks out of the gangway and leans into the other 
cab’s window. The cab peels out moments later and disappears 
down the street. The kid turns back toward the house, then 
hesitates and comes toward my cab. 


“If you here for my Ma, you gotta go around back. 
Thats where the house is at,” he says. 

I tell him cabs don’t usually do alleys—it’s a good place 
to get jumped—but the kid insists that the operator told him 
the taxi would come around back. I take a deep breath and say 
“Fine.” 


At the back gate the kid reappears hauling two laundry 
bags that are almost as big as him. “Got more?” I ask, and he 
nods, breathing heavily before sprinting up the unlit passage 
in back of the house. I look around while he’s gone, noting the 
elaborately-graffittied viaduct at the foot of the alley, scanning 
for breaks in back gates and walls where unwelcome strangers 
might appear. Nearly ten minutes pass before a girl in pink pa- 
jamas and a boy in a dark blue sweatsuit come out, each strug- 
gling with a large trashbag full of clothes. They’re a few years 
younger than the first kid. They run, skip, and jump back into 
the darkness. The trunk is now full of laundry. I start the meter 
and keep waiting. 

Fifteen minutes crawl by and the kid reappears, this time 
with two grocery bags full of detergent and a styrofoam to-go 
platter of what smells like left-over chicken. He puts it all in 
the back seat. I tell him that I’ve been waiting on his mother 
for nearly half an hour now, that the first ten minutes were free 
but that she already owes me $8.65. 

“Dang. She coming,” he assures me and runs back in. 


I hear screaming back and forth between several voices before 
a tired-looking, haphazardly-dressed woman appears with the 
two younger children. They’re carrying three or four more 
bags which we stuff into the back seat. 

“Where he at?” she demands of the little boy, “Go get him 
RIGHT NOW! Ill tell you, this kid, goddamnit, I tell him to 
have all the laundry ready for when I get home from work, I 
get here and you shoulda seen the place. Clothes scattered all 
over the place. He piss me off so much. I’m sorry.” 

She settles into the front passenger seat while we wait for 
the kid to show up. When he does she lights into him, 

“You know I only got $20 for the cab ride there and back. 
Who gonna pay for it, huh?” 
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He crawls into the back seat among the pile of laundry 
bags silently and we shove off. They’re going to an all-night 
laundromat about a mile and half from the house but the fare 
is almost $18 because of all that time sitting in the alley. The 
kid and I unload all the bags quickly, making a small mountain 
by the laundromat doors. She doesn’t move a muscle. When I 
get back behind the wheel she hands me a $20. I give her two 
singles. She hesitates a moment then hands one of them back. 

“That’s for helping with all that,” she says, finally moving 
to get out of the cab. “Thank you.” 


Flood 


‘The sun attacks the cab’s windshield from a nearly cloudless 
sky on a Friday afternoon, roasting the interior and making 
the A/C strain to its limit, as the two women pile towels, cool- 
ers, four children, and folding chairs in, en route to North 
Avenue Beach. They laugh and talk all the way, paying no heed 
to the gradual darkening up above. By the time we pull up to 
the mouth of the beach’s parking lot, the first drops wet the 
windows. 

Three young guys climb in before the ladies have even 
removed the last of their belongings, asking to go to Lakeview. 
As we get near the Belmont exit off Lake Shore Drive, the rain 
picks up. The pace slows to a crawl, and awareness of details 
such as lanes and reasonable following distances are jettisoned 
in favor of white-knuckled survival techniques. My passengers 
are oblivious to all of this, preoccupied as they are with an in- 
depth analysis of the underage girls they’d been chatting up by 
the lakefront volleyball courts. Side streets eventually get us 
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to their destination just as winds begin to whip the downpour 
sideways and the sky turns a sick green-gray. 

The Cubs game has just ended, which would have made 
the neighborhood hectic regardless, but combined with the 
deluge, all unable to find shelter lunge toward any passing taxi 
like refugees reaching for the last remaining life raft. The two 
who get to me next are well-lubricated and cracking each other 
up as we creep westward. The wipers are mostly useless as the 
force of the torrent allows only the barest outlines of parked 
cars to remain visible. The taillights ahead serve as the only 
evidence of a roadway. The two-mile trip takes half an hour. I 
drive up onto the curb so they don’t drown in the lake that has 
formed by the door to their condo, earning a few extra dollars 
appreciation. 
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Underpasses soon fill like moats slowing passage fur- 
ther. Trees splinter, unable to withstand the gales, smashing 
car hoods and blocking one-way streets. By the time the storm 
lets up, it feels like it has been beating down the city for hours 
when it has only been forty minutes. The sun reemerges and 
weary people wander out, shaking off the water like half- 
drowned rats. The gridlock continues for some time, making 
good service impossible and causing restiveness in the clien- 
tele—a girl banging her foot against the partition has to be told 
several times to stop or walk the rest of the way, while a fellow 
decides that since we are momentarily idled at a stoplight, he 
must be home and proceeds to swing the door open just as we 
start to move again. Perhaps like a full moon the atmospheric 
conditions fool with their inner equilibrium, but whatever the 
reason, it makes for an extra-tiring night of driving. By ten or 
eleven when the heavens open up once more, it is like bracing 
for one last counterpunch in a twelve-round bout. 
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TRAVELERS 


The Tourists 


I’m third in queue outside Navy Pier when two women ap- 
proach tentatively. They want to take my cab, but I tell them it 
would be best to take the first one in line to avoid ruffling any 
feathers. They say they had a bad experience earlier and would 
wait for me, retreating to the doors of the headhouse. When 
my turn comes, they hurry back and get in. “Do you know of 
a chocolate factory nearby?” one asks. “We were on the boat 
tour and there was this wonderful smell and the tour guide said 
there was a chocolate factory nearby. We want to go there.” 

Their previous cabbie had asked them, “Do you want 
to meet God? He’s at my house.” This, understandably, made 
them wary of cabdrivers in Chicago. They’re relieved when I 
tempt them with nothing to match my colleague’s offer. Pull- 
ing up to the Blommer factory at Kinzie and Des Plaines, one 
can only hope that they’ll recall this sweet smell from our city, 
rather than the lunacy of my fellow cabbies. 


The Reluctant Traveler 


An older black lady gets in at Midway Airport. She has to catch 
her breath before asking how much it will cost to a suburban 
bus depot ten miles away. “I don’t take cabs, but I just missed 
the shuttle and it’s not called the Tri-State like I remember. 
They ought to tell you when they change the name like that. 
The lady told me it hadn’t been called that in years. My son 
is picking me up there and going the rest of the way back to 
Hammond.” When tell her the estimate, she praises the Lord 
she’d won that $25 in scratch-off tickets. “He always looks out 
for me.” 
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“You must be one of the lucky ones,” I offer. 

She’s coming back from Atlanta, where her daughter 
had moved. “They all gay in Atlanta. Don’t know to say, ‘Yes, 
ma’am’ or ‘Yessir’ half the time. They all wanna fake it till they 
make it. My daughter got a short haircut and they told her, 
‘Better watch out, that’s gonna attract them,’ so she put in ex- 
tensions. She told me it was bad, but I had to go see for myself. 
Just glad to be back in Chicago.” I tell her that I don’t believe 
being gay is contagious, which makes her laugh but doesn’t 
change her mind. 

At the bus terminal, on the edge of a strip mall in Crest- 
wood, I unload her matching floral print luggage and drive off, 
watching in the rearview as she looks around wearily, waiting 
for her son. 
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Corporate Itinerants 


An older man settles into the back seat and says, “O’Hare,” 
so we merge into northbound Michigan Avenue traffic. I hear 
him rustling around and making himself comfortable for the 
forty-five-minute ride. He’s a talker. He starts with the weath- 
er then moves on to describing his work. He travels the world 
marketing devices that measure pollutants in the air. He looks 
out at the Kennedy Expressway gridlock and estimates a num- 
ber that doesn’t sound good at all. He recalls measuring the 
mass of particles on a runway directly behind the engine of 
a jetliner: they were sequestered in a trailer with millions of 
dollars of high-tech equipment and weren’t allowed outside 
because it was too dangerous—between the wind generated by 
the engine and the air quality. 

“I did some back-of-the-envelope math, and it looks 
like I’ve spent close to two full weeks just up in the air flying 
around this year. And I went down from Platinum to Gold 
this year, guess I’m just used to traveling,” he tells me, though 
it sounds more like he’s just thinking out loud. At the Delta 
terminal, he thanks me warmly and pays with a credit card, 
leaving $45 on a $40 fare. This isn’t unusual: anything over 
10% from a suit feels like a victory. 

At Midway an elegantly attired gent asks to be taken to 
the Renaissance Hotel on Wacker. He spends much of the trip 
on the phone making appointments and barking out directives 
to a subordinate on the other end, all with a southern lilt. By 
Soldier Field, traffic halts due to an accident, and he relates 
his annoyance at the delay into the cell. When he hangs up, 
just as we pass by a totaled sedan facing the pinched flow of 
inconvenienced motorists, he hears a snippet of the radio re- 
port about Occupy Wall Street and asks, “Y’all don’t have any 
of that foolishness going on here, do you?” 
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“We do, in fact,” I answer. 

“Tt’s crazy. We even had some of it in Nashville, but it 
didn’t amount to much.” I make some sort of sound to ac- 
knowledge hearing his words. There’s no way that we'll be dis- 
cussing this subject. Not if we want to get to his hotel intact. A 
few minutes later, we pull into the Renaissance’s drive and he 
hands over a fifty and tells me to keep the change. The fare is 
only $30. Sometimes they’ll shock the shit out of you, though 
maybe just keeping my mouth shut in this instance actually 
paid off. 

A woman gets in at O’Hare’s Terminal 2 and asks to go 
to Roscoe Village. Her first call is to a friend who had to have 
her cat put down. She tells her friend to come spend the night 
if she’d like and that she can be a cat for her instead, meowing 
to reinforce the point. “That'll get me a lot of dates, being into 
weird animal shit,” she says, before hanging up. The next call 
is to a man and seems to straddle the personal and the pro- 
fessional. She goes to great lengths to set a time to meet him 
the next day, then starts talking about business matters, lapsing 
into corporate-speak. She wants him to show up at some meet- 
ing and pretend notto be her friend so as to avoid any appear- 
ance of impropriety. His marketing expertise would give her a 
leg up with the clients. There’s something about trying to un- 
derstand “verticals” and another thing about the “culture” of 
some office (though this sounds to me more like the bacterial 
kind of culture rather than the kind artists enrich people’s lives 
with). I’ve had other business folk admit to loathing what their 
work does to the way they speak yet feeling powerless to just 
stop and talk like human beings to their colleagues. When we 
get to Belmont and Damen, she thanks me—the only words 
she’s aimed my way since leaving the airport—and leaves a 
25% tip. Once more I’m surprised, as I’ve done nothing un- 
usual to deserve her generosity. 
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A Smoker 


She pulls the rolling suitcase wearily toward the top of the cab 
line at Terminal 3, parks it by my trunk without so much as a 
word, and gets into the back seat. “Marriott Downtown,” she 
says, breaking away from her phone conversation momentari- 
ly, then resuming it in a voice loud enough that eavesdropping 
isn’t a choice. We melt into the inbound Monday afternoon 
traffic from O’Hare with her words providing the soundtrack. 
The subject seems to be someone close to her and his inability 
to manage his finances. Checks bounced and a new strategy 
has to be devised so that life can be led more responsibly. “My 
phone’s about to die. I’ll call you when I get to the hotel room. 
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Love you,” she finishes, hanging up and turning her attention 
my way. 

The flight had been turbulent. So much so that she’d 
had to go into the airport bathroom to re-curl her hair. “What 
I need now is for you to stop somewhere so I can buy me some 
cigarettes. I don’t really smoke. I’m a doctor too, nota medical 
one, a psychologist. Even Obama’s gotta hide it. Me and my 
best friend had a deal—we’d share one packa month, but since 
she got divorced, she doesn’t need to keep it from her husband 
and has as many as she wants. Anyways, they’re at her house. 
Know how hard it is for us in California? We have to creep 
around behind everyone’s back.” I tell her that I know that 
need too well. Having kicked the habit after almost twenty 
years, there is no way I'd stand in the way of anyone needing to 
scratch that itch. “It has to be a particular brand and a certain 
time of day for me,” she explains, as we pull off the Kennedy at 
Irving Park and turn into a Shell station. 

She emerges with a pack of Benson & Hedges 100s and 
a purple Bic. I tell her she is welcome to smoke in the cab, 
but she prefers to indulge out on the curb just to the side of 
the store’s doors. “I’d have to crack the window and my hair 
would be ruined again. Anyways, I don’t want you to watch 
me sin. Please look away.” She lights up, and a quarter of the 
cigarette’s length turns to ash with the first hungry inhale. Her 
straightened black hair looks like it is just barely holding on, 
stray strands rebelling against the ironing and product and 
sticking out from the hardened shape of the rest. “Feel SO 
much better now,” she announces, getting back in. 

“Never used to smoke until I had kids, then everything 
went to hell. You know, they don’t tell you this, but they get 
to be teenagers and they become assholes.” She wants to know 
if having one every once in a while made her a smoker, and I 
answer that to me it is like being a little bit pregnant—that is, 
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if you smoke then you’re a smoker. This doesn’t please her but 
does make her laugh. Maybe she is one of the lucky ones who 
can take it or leave it; watching her outside that Shell makes 
me doubt that. 

Maneuvering into the Marriott’s narrow drive on Rush 
Street, I run her credit card, then pop out to help with her lug- 
gage, but the doorman has already gotten it and she is hiding 
behind one of the columns to light up again. 


Her Birthday 


A large woman waits for me to get to the head of the line at the 
Midway Airport taxi stand. She’s glad to see my Scion. “After 
being jammed into that airplane seat, last thing I want is to be 
in the back of one of them cop cars.” I move the passenger seat 
all the way up, but it’s still a tight fit. She exhales and asks to go 
to 45th and Woodlawn. 

“So where’s this weather that made my plane four hours 
late?” she asks. I tell her it was really coming down earlier. 
She’s unhappy because it’s her birthday and the delay has made 
her have to cancel her dinner reservation. “How am I gonna 
get my $75 lobster tail now?” We’re going east on Garfield 
and she pulls out her phone, puts it on speaker, and dials to 
check her messages. A succession of voices wish her a hap- 
py birthday, many make her laugh, a few make me laugh as 
well. Calling one back, she speaks into the phone like it’s a 
mic: “Thank you, Lumpy Earl, you’re the first one who sang 
for me!” After she’s done, she explains that he’s an uncle who’d 
been dropped on his head as a child, leaving lumps in his head, 
and that the nickname has stuck. “A forty-five-year-old man 
named Lumpy, yup.” 
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The next message she checks makes her even happier. 
“Oooooh, Ernesto’s back. I got some work for him!” She ex- 
plains that Ernesto had decorated most of her house but left to 
take a full-time job. “People come over my place and see the 
Venetian marble and think it’s for real, but I tell them, ‘No, it’s 
just painted.’ They can’t believe it. The man is so good. Took 
me about five years to save up to pay him to do all the rooms 
in my place. He’s a perfectionist too. All my neighbors are so 
jealous.” 

“See,” I point out, “it’s not such a bad birthday after all.” 
She doesn’t disagree. 
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She tells me how hard itis fora woman to get work done 
around the house and not get ripped off. “What they don’t 
know is that I work with contractors all the time. I know what 
things cost. Just the other week, we were having the bath- 
rooms redone at the office. It was a million-dollar job, and 
they didn’t wanna put full-length mirrors in the ladies’ room. 
I took it all the way to the top. Us women need to be able to 
look at ourselves. You’d think it was all single men making 
these decisions. It pays to complain. It’s how things get done.” 

She looks out the window at the men hanging around 
outside a liquor store and shakes her head. 

“Its been a tough one this year though. My mother 
passed on a few months back. It was just shy of my folks’ fif- 
tieth anniversary too, so that five grand I’d been saving up to 
throw them a bash went for the funeral instead. It’s not the 
same not getting that call from her at 6:22 a.m., telling me that 
was the time I was born. Guess it was just her time.” 

We cut north through Washington Park to 51st. A cou- 
ple blocks east, we pass the hulking black SUV permanently 
installed to guard President Obama’s home. “He sure makes 
it tough on us when he comes back here with the security and 
all,” she comments. “I met him back when he was a senator, 
and he was real down-to-earth, called me back personally one 
time when I had a complaint too. A few years back, a friend 
said she was having a fundraiser for him and I ask, ‘For what? 
He already a senator.’ I couldn’t believe it. Thought they’d 
kill him for sure. He ain’t done nothin’ for me personally ex- 
cept freeze my pay. I work for the government. B’s a good man 
though, PI stick with him.” 

It’s $21.45 on the meter—plus a $2 airport charge and a 
$1 gas surcharge—when we stop in front of her house. “Huh. 
A lot cheaper coming back than going to the airport. Guy took 
me up Lake Shore. It was quick but, dang.” I explain that tak- 
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ing Lake Shore Drive from her house to Midway actually adds 
several miles and more than a few dollars to the trip. I wish her 
a happy birthday and watch as she crosses the street toward the 
gate of a townhouse on Woodlawn. It’s one in a row of identi- 
cal others, but it’s hers. 


Homeland 


Closing time at Damen and Division. 

A young Hispanic guy with a buzz cut runs toward my 
cab from the Rainbo Club’s sidewalk, where a half-dozen ex- 
iled drinkers are pondering their next move. Most fares from 
the Rainbo at 2 a.m. end at the Continental, Estelle’s, or an 
apartment nearby. After asking me to roll down the passen- 
ger’s side window, the young man takes a deep breath and asks, 
“How much to take me to Aurora?” 

I look in the Chauffeur’s Guide to give him an estimate. 
This book—which contains listings of routes, fares, restau- 
rants, hotels, and other useful info for cabdrivers—is published 
and sold by a middle-aged, chain-smoking Middle Eastern 
man whose name I’ve never caught. Many an afternoon he can 
be spotted with the latest Guide in hand, Marlboro hanging 
off his lip, going up and down the rows of cabs queued out at 
O’Hare or Midway. The book estimates the trip from down- 
town to Aurora at $110, so I tell the guy it’ll be right around 
$100. He stands there thinking it over, then says, “All right, 
let’s do this. You take credit, right?” I nod. He goes back to say 
goodbye to his friends, then gets in the cab. We start south on 
Damen toward the Eisenhower. I explain that it’s straight me- 
ter to the city limits and meter-and-a-half thereafter. He seems 
cool with that, asking again to make sure that PII take plastic. 
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‘Tm gonna tell you right now, I’ve got a gun. I work 
for Homeland Security. How often do cabdrivers get robbed? 
Does that happen?” he asks. 

“It happens,” I answer, not knowing where he’s going 
with this. 

“Don’t worry, man. I already told you I’m packin’. Hang- 
ing out with my cousin after work tonight, and we stayed out 
drinkin’ too long. I was really considering crashing at his pad, 
but my wife had been texting all night. She wants me home. 
You know how it is. You married?” 

“Divorced.” 

“So you know.” 

“If you love her, there’s no reason to start trouble. You’re 
doing the right thing going home.” 

“Yeah, I love her. I’ve got a government vehicle, but I 
usually take Metra in. I’m in no shape to be driving anywhere 
right now.” 

He falls silent somewhere past the Harlem exit on the 
Eisenhower. As with most suburbs, I know how to get to them, 
but once out there I’m lost. The book says to take the Farn- 
sworth Road exit, so when I see it’s a couple miles ahead, I 
glance back to rouse the kid, who’s passed out, leaning forward 
with his forehead resting against the taxi TV screen on the 
back of the seat. He looks around, disoriented, asking where 
we are and tells me after squinting about a few more seconds 
that we should’ve taken Route 59 a mile or so back. Seeing 
as he gave me no directions aside from “take me to Aurora,” 
there’s no way I could’ve known. Still, I ask how far off course 
we are, and he says about five miles. I tell him Pll take $10 off 
his fare. 

Off the highway now, we pass gas stations, fast-food 
restaurants, shopping malls, and gated subdivisions with names 
like Stonemoor, Wood Edge, and multiple ones ending with 
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-haven, -brook, and -shore. They all look the same, unless it’s 
the one you live in, I suppose. My passenger goes in and out 
of consciousness throughout this stretch, so we end up making 
several more wrong turns before finally finding the subdivi- 
sion he lives in. We settle on a total of $115 (which takes into 
account both my missing his exit and his failure to stay awake). 
He hands over his card and just as I’m about to swipe it, the 
system goes down. We’re thirty-five miles outside the city, so 
this isn’t entirely unexpected. I wait a bit but there’s nothing 
but “not receiving data” displaying on the terminal, so I take 
out a carbon slip from the glove compartment, lay it on top of 
the card, and rub my ballpoint pen over it to get an impres- 
sion. It’s faint and distorted, like music on a third-generation 
cassette, so I write out the numbers on the slip as well. I should 
really get a manual swiper, but $35 seems a steep price to spend 
for a situation that only occurs when I’m out in the boonies, 
and rarely even then. He doesn’t really know what’s taking so 
long but is relieved when I hand him back his card. He shakes 
my hand and stumbles toward a darkened little house. 


Wrong Ballpark 


It’s 6:45 p.m. on a Monday as I arrive at Addison and Clark. 
Wrigley Field sits silent, free of the fans that glut these streets 
on a game night. Two girls in full-on White Sox regalia come 
running my way. I roll the passenger window down and one 
asks, “Are we close to Sox Park?” 

“Nowhere near,” I answer. 

The game is starting in fifteen minutes and they’re all 
the way across town. They ask if I can take them and I say, 
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“Of course. It’s what I’m here for.” We make our way to Lake 
Shore Drive and turn south while they tell me how they ended 
up at the wrong ballpark. 


“He dropped us offin front of Wrigley, and that’s when I 
started to think something was wrong. He was like, ‘See? I get 
you here fast!’ He didn’t say sorry or nothing. We don’t really 
know our way around the city too well.” 
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He’d picked them up at Union Station and insisted on 
a flat rate of $20 when they asked to go to Sox Park. Not only 
had their cabdriver overcharged them, but he’d taken them in 
the exact opposite direction. 

“T think he went the wrong way down a few one-way 
streets, and he kept screaming at all the other cars while going 
sixty miles per hour. It was scary.” 

They’d come in from Naperville to meet some guys at 
the game. Instead they were now late and paying for a second 
(unnecessary) cab ride. I try to make them laugh about it. My 
opinion of their other driver is even worse than theirs. Guys 
like that make all of us look bad. I tell them to make sure and 
take down the cab number and call the city the next time they 
think something is off. 

“Do they still charge full price if you show up to the 
game late? Our friends are already in their seats,” one wants 
to know. 

“Well, it’s Monday, so it’s half-price night already,” I say. 

“We know. Thats why we came down.” 

I suggest they tell the guy in the box office their story 
and maybe throw in a few tears. What guy wouldn’t want to 
help out two pretty girls? They laugh, saying they like that 
idea, telling me they know how to cause a scene. 

We stop just past 35th Street on Wentworth so I can 
run their credit card. Their first driver refused to take it. I 
wonder whether the guy did anything right at all. They say 
this was their best cab ride ever. I thank them and suggest they 
call the city to let them know that as well. I watch them run to 
the park’s gates. Not all cabdrivers are crooks; some of us even 
know how to get to the right ballpark on the first try. 
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White Eagle 


First in line outside McCormick Place to pick up the hordes 
leaving the Chicago Auto Show, I watch as she teeters toward 
the cab on her frail bird-like legs. Her destination is the near- 
est bar, which she croaks, slurring the words, coming off more 
drugged than drunk. Outside a tavern some five blocks away, 
informed that I won't be joining her inside, she tells me to take 
her to Naperville. 

She’s dressed in black tights and top, bleach-blond hair, 
and enough makeup to make a corpse jealous. A bit like an 
ancient zombie Britney Spears. 

The ride through rush-hour traffic mostly passes with 
her drifting in and out of consciousness, wondering if we are 
there yet, and yammering in a surprisingly coherent tone on 
her cell. In downtown Naperville, she asks to stop at a tavern 
and for me to wait. A half hour passes as the meter ticks on 
and on. I go inside to find her slumped over, muttering to her 
neighbors at adjoining bar stools. They help her to the cab 
and we pull out. It isn’t long before she says she doesn’t know 
where she is. That makes two of us. 

The only clue I have are the words White Eagle, which 
she intones any time I ask again where she lives. We meander 
another twenty minutes before my third attempt to get direc- 
tions from a White Hen Pantry finally pays off. It turns out 
to be a golf course/country club/gated community. She pays 
and staggers toward a well-lit house as if nothing out of the 
ordinary has occurred and, for her, nothing has. 
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Love Hotel 


I pick them up in Wrigleyville after another Cubs loss. An 
average-looking couple, probably in their early thirties. They 
want to go to Union Station. A minute later, the girl’s head 
disappears from view followed by some rustling around, move- 
ment, and adjustments. Three-quarters way there, the guy 
pops up and asks if they can go to Downers Grove instead 
of the train station. After that he asks whether it’s OK if they 
“play around,” to which I wonder aloud why he’d ask now, as 
they’re pretty far along already. “Just leave the place the way 
you found it,” I say. Hearing what he wanted to hear, he goes 
back under. 

As we get on the highway, a flip-flop-clad foot appears 
in my rearview mirror. It moves along the ceiling trying to find 
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the right spot, eventually settling on the rear window of the 
cab. Thereafter, various body parts flicker in and out of view. I 
try to concentrate on the Sox game on the radio. 

As we near downtown Downers Grove, the happy cou- 
ple reappears and compose themselves. We get stuck at the 
train crossing, where I have the chance to ask whether Metra 
train conductors allow them to do what they’d just finished 
doing on their trains. They laugh and say they are just happy 
to have some alone time away from the children. The husband 
seems especially pleased with himself, repeating over and over 
how now that they’ve just finished fucking in a cab, it’s time to 
walk around with the kids. They thank me profusely and leave 
a $30 tip. 
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GOING OUT 


Charles Bronson 


I’m in the 7-Eleven at Wrightwood and Lincoln buying 
a snack when two young guys approach me; one has a baby 
face with puffy cheeks and curly hair; the other is scruffier, at- 
tempting some sort of facial hair. They’re both buying blunts. 
“That you?” the scruffy one asks, pointing at the cab parked 
out front. 

“Know where LaSalle Power Company is?” they ask. 
Yes, I know where it is. It’s one of a couple dozen gigantic, in- 
distinguishable bars in River North; at one time, the location 
housed Michael Jordan’s restaurant. 

“How long will it take? We’re not from around here. 
We’re from Notre Dame. By the way, what do you think of 
Charles Bronson?” 

Being asked by a twenty-year-old about the star of Death 
Wish kind of throws me. I tell him that I think Bronson’s pretty 
cool. 

“You see, I think Charles Bronson is pretty much the 
greatest. When I was little, my dad used to always say, ‘Don’t 
mess with Charles Bronson,’ so I had to find out who he 
was. Now I own like thirty of his movies. Did you know that 
Charles Bronson lost his virginity at age five and a half? That’s 
according to Charles Bronson, and I wouldn’t dare to question 
him. He called it ‘making it.’” 

Not to be outdone, his friend tells me about the term 
paper he wrote for his World War ll film class. He favored 
The Great Escape and The Dirty Dozen over Bataan because the 
latter did not feature Bronson. “Charles Bronson smoked cig- 
arettes when he was six. He only died in one movie, The Me- 
chanic, and that was just so he could prove that he could still kill 
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from beyond the grave. Pow! 
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This is like attending a graduate-level seminar. They’re 
very devoted. Only once during the ride does the conversation 
stray from Bronson, and that’s a brief tangent on what dis- 
agreements have caused them to get into fistfights. “I punched 
a kid in the face because he said Creed was lame. Because 
they’re not. They’re awesome,” the curly one says. “I chipped 
this dude’s tooth cuz he accused me of having Nickelback on 
my iPod,” his buddy counters. 

Outside the LaSalle Power Company, we’re one of half 
a dozen other taxis, limos, and valeted vehicles clogging up the 
block. 

“When was the last time you saw a Charles Bronson film 
and what’s your favorite, sir?” the curly one wants to know. 
I’m not sure how to answer. “May I suggest Death Wish 4: The 
Crackdown? It’s a particular favorite of mine,” he offers. 

I thank him for the tip and watch as they get out of the 
cab and make their way to the back of the velvet-roped line 
waiting to get into the bar. 

It’s heartening to know that the younger generation 
hasn’t forgotten about the heroes of the past. 
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Garrett's Popcorn 


A girl with close-cropped hair walks up and asks if I’m avail- 
able. This is at the corner of 21st and State, and I’m checking 
my email after dropping off a fare at Reggie’s rock club. I nod 
and she asks me to wait for the rest of her friends to show 
up. Three guys and one more girl arrive carrying balloons and 
small bags of Garrett’s popcorn. They’re all dressed like they’d 
been at prom—an off-kilter adult prom. They pile in, balloons 
and all, asking to go to Berlin, a club on the North Side. 

They talk about what people wore. There’s a lot of teas- 
ing and laughter, all of which fogs up the cab’s windows as 
we speed up Lake Shore Drive on this chilly night. A high- 
pitched male voice from the back announces that the two girls 
are moving in together. 

“How long have you two been together, a couple weeks?” 

“Eight months,” one of the girls answers, mock-defen- 
sively. 

“Have you heard this one: What does a lesbian bring on 
a first date? A toothbrush.” 

Everyone in the cab roars. 

“What does she bring ona second date? A U-Haul! You 
can’t be mad at me either. I heard that from a lesbian!” 

They discuss how long it’s appropriate to date before 
moving in together. The consensus seems to be that eight 
months is too soon. 

“Of course everyone in this cab’s gay, so maybe it’s dif- 
ferent in the straight world?” one wonders aloud. A moment 
later they’re asking for my take. I ponder it a moment then 
agree that eight months is probably a bit too soon. A cheer 
goes up from the back seat. 

All this time the pudgy kid sitting in the front seat hasn’t 
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said much. He’s dressed in a blue blazer that looks like it might 
belong to his dad and has spent much of the ride either stuffing 
popcorn into his face or napping. A voice from the back asks 
him, “Gustavo, how you doing, girl?” 

Gustavo wakes up and mumbles something back. 

“Didn't know you did drag, girl!” 

“You haven’t heard of Mel-ahnie Ninja?” Gustavo an- 
swers haughtily. 

From more of their conversation, it’s clear that except 
for the girls, these aren’t close friends but rather acquaintanc- 
es. They’ve seen each other at the clubs. As we pass Spin, one 
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comments, “I think Spin isn’t dreadful anymore like it used to 
be.” One of the girls disagrees, sounding almost horror-struck. 
At Berlin it turns out that only a couple of them are getting 
out. The girls have to judge a fashion contest at another club 
down the street, and one of the boys has work in the morn- 
ing. A couple of the boys pull all the balloons out of the cab 
and tidy up the back seat, apologizing for the mess. Gustavo 
hands me a bag of Garrett’s as he gets out, leaving caramel- 
and cheese-covered popcorn all over the seat. 

We drop the girls at a place farther west on Belmont, 
then head toward Uptown. I ask my remaining passenger what 
event they were all at. He says it’s called the Wonka Ball, and 
it is indeed a sort of prom to benefit gay kids. He’s dressed in 
a burgundy-colored velvet jacket and ruffled shirt in a pattern 
Pd have trouble describing. He wouldn’t be out of place in 
Wonka’s Chocolate Factory at all though. He tells me he does 
graphic design for the event, then asks how long I’ve been with 
my girlfriend. He congratulates me and wishes me luck after 
hearing we’ve just moved in together. 

His place is on Magnolia, just in back of the Uptown 
Theatre. I drive off, getting to the bottom of the bag of Gar- 
rett’s before making it much more than a mile or two. 


Oldies 


The two girls were laughing before they even get in the cab. 
They’re at the corner of Division and Western and want to 
go to Belmont and Clark. Neither one can be too far into her 
twenties. “Ridiculous. Whenever you and I get together, it’s 
like this,” one say to the other, barely able to keep a straight 
face. “That’s why we belong together,” the other answers. 
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They tell me they’re running late for the Cars concert 
at the Riviera. “Belmont and Clark’s not where the Riv is,” I 
remark. “Yeah, we forgot the tickets at home,” one of them 
answers. I tell them they’re about twenty-five years late for the 
Cars. The art of fading away has been long forgotten. Every 
band gets back together now, and if you weren’t around the 
first time, it’s understandable that you’d want to hear those 
songs you've loved since you were little, coming out of the 
mouths of the people who wrote them, while you jump up and 
down, reliving a past you were never part of. 

“We went to the Devo show at the Vic last year, and we 
were totally the youngest ones there.” 
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“T hope there’s some old guys there who want to buy us 
everything!” 

I assure them that there would be no shortage of those. 
One of the reasons I can’t go to too many of these nostalgia 
shows is those old guys. Unlike these girls, they were there 
the first time and apparently left something there that they’ve 
been trying to retrieve ever since. 

“What else are we supposed to do on a Wednesday 
night?” 

“So youre really into that ’80s music, eh?” I ask. 

“Of course! Night Ranger, Toto, that shit’s the best!” 

“It’s because you weren’t alive during that decade that 
you like it,” I offer. 

“So, like, it wasn’t the cool people that liked the Cars 
in the ’80s, it was the dorks, right?” one asks. I can’t even re- 
member. They start talking about what they’d be doing if it 
was the ’80s now. “We’d be wearing business suits and doing 
blow right now!” 

“Td totally be doing that one-armed drummer from Def 
Leppard!” They’re scream-laughing now. 

“Okay, so here’s the plan: run up and get the tickets, 
throw some paint on my face, roll a spliff or two, and smoke it 
on the way to the show. Cool?” 

“Man, I hope Toto’s opening for the Cars.” 

Were about a block from Belmont and Clark now. I ask 
where they want to be dropped off, and they say their place is 
right above the L & L ‘Tavern. “It’s a really cool place, by the 
way,” one says helpfully. “Keep listening to rock ’n’ roll, sir,” 
the other one says, as they bounce out. I promise them that I 
will. 
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Prom 


Five Hispanic girls—dressed as if on their way to the prom— 
squeeze in. Their boyfriends tell them the address of the club, 
waiting in the street for the next taxi to happen by. There’s a 
lot of laughter, the kind only a group of girls on a night out can 
make. One starts telling the others about her boyfriend, Aldo, 
being stuck talking to her father all night. 

“So you know how my father’s kind of racist, how he’s 
always making those awful jokes? He kept talking about how 
he only goes to Hooters for the food, and Aldo had to play 
along, the poor guy. He just kept nodding, you know? Agree- 
ing, right? Then my dad starts talking about how he likes to 
slice Guatemalans, and Aldo doesn’t know what to say, but 
that’s how my dad pronounces ‘watermelons,’ you know?” 

The other girls are howling. One of them says, “I know 
exactly what you mean. My dad says ‘marshmallow’ when what 
he means is ‘mushroom’!” 


Player of the Game 


“Ashland and Cortez. Take me there fast. There’s cocaine 
there,” he says before settling in the back seat. He gets in 
out of the throng on Clark in the middle of Wrigleyville. His 
eyes are hidden behind cheap white plastic-rimmed sunglass- 
es shielding him from the glare of night, his chin and cheeks 
sport a hipster’s stubble, his red retro T-shirt with “PLAYER 
OF THE GAME” spelled out in white with ornamental stars 
completing the design. 
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“Just being honest. Whatever you think at this time of 
night, man, just get me there fast,” then, satisfied with the pro- 
posed route, he launches into a monologue about whether it 
was a good idea for his friend to cheat on his wife with some- 
one from the office. 

After that, he asks how close we are, then sinks into an 
openmouthed stupor. “Whoa, this is really far south. Where 
is Cortez, anyway?” I only answer or even acknowledge every 
fifth question, but that doesn’t faze him in the least. We pull 
up to the address, and he casts an uncertain look toward the 
condo, then back at me, before paying up and stumbling across 
the street. 


Chest Hams 


She practically gets herself run over getting me to stop. Then 
she drags a guy away froma group talking on the sidewalk and 
hurries him into the cab. We’re in Printer’s Row and they want 
to go to Lakeview, so I turn toward Lake Shore Drive. 

Every time I turn, she pinballs from one side of the cab 
to the other—hitting the door, then caroming back into her 
companion, then back at the door again. 

“T tend to be dramatic, if you haven’t noticed,” she an- 
nounces. 

She wants to know where I’m from, and when I tell 
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her, she asks if I have a good recipe for borscht. “We’re both 
cooks,” she explains. I don’t have a recipe for her. They gossip 
about work for a bit. He’s just started there. 

“I have to confess something: I feel really bad about 
what happened last week. I was like, ‘Hey, new guy, how about 
an over-the-jeans hand job?’ Then I practically did it with you 
in the middle of the restaurant. So unprofessional!” 

“Irs all right. I was just a little taken aback,” he answers. 

“Tm a very forward person. In fact, I have a blog where 
I write about my love life and all sorts of things.” 

“Ts it popular?” 

“Well, not a lot of people follow it publicly, but I get 
thousands of hits a month, so I know people are reading it. 
One thing, fellas, when you’re playing with my chest hams, 
realize that they’re attached to the rest of my body. Some of 
these guys try to turn the poor things 180 degrees like a dial. 

“My father once emailed to ask what ‘cunny’ meant—it’s 
what I call my pussy—and when I explained it, he was like, 
‘Why didn’t you just say you were talking about your twat?’ 
Me and him are two peas in a pod.” 

“Chest hams? I’ve never heard them called that,” he 
says. 

“Like that?” she asks him—whether she means chest 
hams or something more, I couldn’t say. He doesn’t respond. 

When we arrive at the corner she indicated, he makes a 
show of digging through his pockets and comes up empty. He 
tells her he was planning to take the CTA from work. 

“Don’t worry about it. Money’s not a concern. Pm a 
trust-fund baby,” she chirps while paying the fare. They get 
out of the cab and linger on the curb, each waiting for the 
other to make the next move. 
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On Tap 


A fat disheveled man gropes a girl with his left hand, his right 
raised toward the street, the whole scene lit by the Old Style 
sign overhead. 

Giving her one last squeeze, he guides her into the cab, 
then blows a kiss in farewell and goes into the bar. She doesn’t 
look back at him. “Austin and Roosevelt, but pull around the 
corner where he can’t see. Should take my ass home, but some- 
times the Devil gets in you,” she tells me. She has me pull over 
and gets on her cell, cooing, “Where you at, baby? You still 
partying downtown? Yeah, just got done with my date. Oh, all 
right. Plljus’ go home, then.” She lets the disappointment sink 
in for a moment, then tells me to head toward the highway. 

A glance or two in the rearview registers a woman in her 
late twenties or early thirties. Elaborate eyeliner, tight-fitting 
geometrically printed dress, and long straightened hair worn 
up with a kerchief in a matching pattern gives her a ’50s look. 
The slob at the bar back there must have paid a good part 
of his paycheck for her company. She tells me that she’s stay- 
ing with two gay guys out in Berwyn after wrecking her place. 
“They make me call when I’m on my way home so they can 
let me in. They don’t trust me with my own keys and I don’t 
blame them. They’re all right. It’s only ten o’clock so I should 
be okay.” 

We speed west on the Eisenhower in silence, thinking 
our own thoughts. Does she regularly meet up with grubby old 
men at crummy bars, or is this reserved for quiet Sunday eve- 
nings when no better prospects present themselves? There’s 
no polite way to ask, so I content myself with speculating. I 
recognize this silence of hers, however—it’s the same as the 
stripper’s en route to the club, the quiet time spent girding 
herself for what she has to do to get by another day. 
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Off the expressway and south on Austin Boulevard, past 
Roosevelt, we turn onto a side street lined with bungalows. 
She points out the one to stop at, then hands $25 through the 
open partition. She thanks me and puts out her hand, zeroing 
in with her cold dark eyes and telling me her name. Is she try- 
ing to line up another date? No way of knowing, but this must 
be how it’s done. I wish her a good night, and she walks up the 
gangway between two nearly identical little brick houses and 
out of sight as I pull away, uncertain of what's on tap. 


God's Gift 


He has an unlit half-cigarette between his teeth as he gets in 
on Elston, across from the Abbey Pub. “I turned the cigarette 
off, don’t worry,” he assures me. “Take me to Division and 
Pulaski, or somewhere close to there. PI tell you. Normally, I 
pay like $17, but if it gets to be ridiculous, PI just get out. Pm 
not makin’ much money.” 

Then he notices the touchscreen playing ads. “What’s 
with all the technology in this cab?” he asks. “I used to drive a 
cab like ten years ago and there was nuthin’, just black girls in 
the back. Ha-ha-ha-ha. 

“What are you, an American?” he wants to know. When 
I tell him I’m not from here, he takes a moment to ponder, 
then asks, “Wait. You’re white; not like one of those Arabians. 
I started with American United, you know that? This must be 
your own cab cuz there’s no shield.” 

“No,” I answer, “these new cabs don’t have shields, and 
shields won’t protect you anyway.” 

He doesn’t agree. “You shittin’ me? A nigger tried to 
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rob me with a coat hanger, I slam on the brakes and BASH! his 
fuckin’ head goes into the shield. Nigger tried to hold me up 
with a real gun; same thing: BASH! right into the shield. ’m 
twenty-three years old, I ain’t puttin’ up with that shit. 

“Tm on my way to see my black girlfriend, but I might 
stop and see my white girlfriend on the way maybe. She’s get- 
tin’ old though, her pussy ain’t what it used to be. The black 
one’s cool, I'll go see her. Got a twenty-two-year-old one too; 
she’s straight-up crazy. Don’t like the Spanish chicks—I just 
wind up beating them up.” 

Were going south on Pulaski now, passing Armitage, 
and he starts complaining about the touchscreen again. “I can’t 
stand it talkin’ to me like this.” When I suggest he look out 
the window instead, he says he’s all about talking to the driver. 
Just my luck. 

“Tm Polish and Austrian and Irish, I’m all mixed up. My 
father drove a cab for eighteen years; my roommate still does 
it. I loved it and I used to drive drunk as hell all the time. Got 
two DUIs. I'd have a beer in my hand, doing seventy up Lin- 
coln. Bitches used to thank me, ‘Oh, you got me home so fast. 
You want to come upstairs?’ Fuck yeah, I did.” 

He’s quiet a minute, but as we pass North Avenue, he 
remarks, “I been gettin’ high since I’m sixteen. Ain’t nothin’ 
new there. Your meter’s runnin’ slow. Some guys, it runs fast, 
yours is slow, I’m just tellin’ ya. I know these things.” I thank 
him for the information and add that it means he’d win out on 
the fare if he is right. “I don’t wanna win. I want everybody 
to win. Except the Chicago Police. I don’t want them to win, 
they got too many tickets on me. Get rid of that beard. Better 
to be clean-shaven; you'll look ten years younger. You'll get all 
kindsa pussy, trust me, but the beard’s no good. Don’t wanna 
look like some goddamn A-rab, do ya?” 

We pull up to a liquor store at the corner of Division 
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and Pulaski, and he wants me to leave him there. “Pll go in 
here. The A-rabs, they like me in there. They’re my friends. 
Don't pick up no one out here. Nothin’ but niggers out here.” 

The meter reads $10.65 plus the $1 gas surcharge, mak- 
ing his total $11.65. He gives me $12 and goes into the liquor 
store. 


Fighter 


Stopped at a red, I look to the left. On the sidewalk outside 
the ‘Tavern on the Crotch, a shirtless man balls his fists, ready 
to take on all comers. Eyes flit this way and that, muscles flex, 
then go slack. There’s no one within ten feet of him, so, seeing 
no takers, he picks up his white T-shirt off the ground and 
puts it back on. Tucking it in carefully, he gives the street a last 
once-over and goes back into the bar. The light turns green. 


Flowers 


I pick him up at a bakery in Humboldt Park late on a Sunday 
night. They often call for cabs, and I’m bracing for the guy 
Ive taken from there several times before, the one with the 
lazy eye, who goes on and on about all the bets he makes on 
football and always asks for my card so he can call me all the 
time. It’s not him. 

The man has a pockmarked face and a matching black 
shirt and pants outfit with elaborate curlicue embroidery run- 
ning all the way past the knees. He sighs and asks to go to 
Pulaski and Wrightwood. [ask if he’s just getting off work, and 
he says no, but that it’s been a long day. 

“Get this—my ex was graduating and I went to give her 
flowers. It wasn’t like that, just friends. I found out she was 
cheating on me with this guy called Sergio and he was gonna 
be there and I was cool with that. I wanted to let her know we 
were cool and all.” 

He asks me to stop at the 7-Eleven at Milwaukee and 
Fullerton. He comes out with a tallboy of Bud Ice and a pack 
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of Newports, gets back in, and continues his story. 

“So Pm waiting around downstairs—it’s at the Grand 
Ballroom at Navy Pier—and there’s no one else there except 
for this other dude with flowers. We get to talking and he 
says, ‘Waiting for my girl,’ and I say I’m waiting for someone 
too. Then he says, ‘Damn Victoria, she’s always late,’ and that 
freaks me out cuz that’s my girl’s name. Sure enough, same 
girl. He’s been with her for two years; I was with her for a year 
and a half till last month; she was cheating on both of us with 
Sergio. 
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“T say, ‘If you don’t mind my askin’, do you use a con- 
dom with her?’ and he says no, and I say, ‘Me neither, damn.’ 
He says he knows she cheats but doesn’t care; he loves her 
anyway. I feel bad for him because she got money off him too. 
She only came to me for sex.” 

He’s quiet for a while and doesn’t really respond when 
I say it’s probably a smart move that he broke it off with her. 

“Tm a king. I’m faithful. You cheat on me, God bless, I 
deserve better than that. I loved her as hard as I could. ’m just 
gonna go inside and finish getting drunk.” 

He has me pull over at a stop sign, pays the fare, and 
wanders to a bungalow across the street. 


Ogden Avenue 


A gaunt middle-aged man stands outside the Twisted Spoke on 
a quiet Thursday night, waving his arm while sucking down 
what’s left of his cigarette. I have to swing around to pick him 
up. “I have cash,” he says. “Can you take me to Hinsdale? Just 
take Ogden.” The usual route would be to take the highway so 
I double-check, and he repeats that that’s what he wants. We 
go around the block and head west as a light snow falls. 

I can see him in the rearview, moving a cell phone closer, 
then farther away from his face, trying to focus on the tiny lit 
screen. “My buddies are always sending me these things about 
hip replacement and picking out cemetery plots. They’re in 
their sixties. I only just turned fifty, and they make sure to let 
me know what’s to come.” He asks if he can smoke, rolls down 
the window, and lights up. 

We pass Union Park, the medical district, Douglas Park, 
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then Lawndale, and on into Cicero. Ogden Avenue is where 
Route 66 used to begin, and there are remnants, along the 
sidewalks, of its old life as a major national thoroughfare. We 
pass motels, vacant buildings, and abandoned lots. The few 
diagonal streets like Ogden that break up Chicago’s grid often 
take us to the past faster than the rectilinear streets that con- 
form to the grid. The signage goes back decades in mere miles. 
We burrow back through the years as they lead us out of town. 

“Did you miss the last train?” I ask him. It was almost 
midnight. 

“Here’s what happened,” he says. “I come down here 
with my buddy to party with my girlfriend and her friends. 
Then, her ex-boyfriend shows up. They been broken up five 
years, so everything’s cool, but then he starts taking off his 
shirt and flexing his muscles and asking me what Pm gonna 
do about it. My girlfriend’s real embarrassed and she wants me 
to stay, but I gotta get outta there.” He looks out the window 
quietly for a bit, then remarks that we haven’t hit a red light in 
miles. “Must be a Christmas miracle!” I say. 

Approaching the tollway, I spot a cop car half obscured 
by a thicket of trees and slow down. “Don’t worry, Johnny Law 
ain’t looking for you, he’s out for the drunks swerving all over 
the place,” he says. I explain that cops and cabdrivers are hard- 
ly friends in my experience. We’re easy prey for them when- 
ever ticket quotas must be met. He’s outraged at this. “That’s 
not right! You’re just trying to make a living, getting guys who 
drank too much, like me, home.” I don’t disagree. 

We pass the town sign for Western Springs, then make 
a left turn onto a small street. Now it’s like being inside a 
Christmastime snow globe: sprawling houses covered in snow 
and twinkling multicolored lights, surrounded by trees. The 
narrow path meanders as he directs me to make a right turn 
here, a left there, until I have no idea which way we’re going. 
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We stop in a driveway with a gleaming Mercedes and Porsche 
parked at the end. He tips generously, then staggers toward 
the house. 

The $60 he gives me saves what had been a washout of a 
night up until then. I back out, spend fifteen minutes circling 
around his fairy-tale subdivision, then finally find Ogden and 
speed back to the city. 
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LAST OF THE NIGHT 


| Am Address 


They shove her in the back seat against her wishes. She’d been 
in the middle of the street outside the Continental, yelling at 
passing cars and dancing drunkenly. They’d had it and asked 
that she be taken home. It is somewhere less than a mile away, 
which is as specific as it gets because every time I ask where she 
lives, I get silence or incoherent babbling. When I say address, 
she says, “I am address, NO... Why are you mad at me? I 
don’t want it.” I ask for her wallet to look for her ID; she gives 
me her makeup case instead. 
I take her back to the bar to her so-called friends. 


Auntie 


It’s 12:30 a.m. on a Wednesday night and there isn’t much go- 
ing on out here. Im grateful for the radio call in Humboldt 
Park. I stop by the California Avenue address and wait. A few 
minutes later a drawn woman of indeterminate age opens the 
door tentatively, slips outside, then takes her time locking up. 

She might be fifty, she might be forty, but she’s got very 
few teeth left and a piercing where a mole might be on her 
cheek. 

“47th and Harlem, you know where that’s at?” she asks. 

“Sure,” I answer. 

“That’s where Pm going. Never been there before. Pm 
going to meet my nephew at a strip club, can you believe that? 
Him dragging me out of the house at this hour?” 

“Do you have an address for this place?” 

“No. Let me call him and get it for you.” 
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I turn the taxi toward the Eisenhower as her cell phone 
rings and rings. I hear her counting coins back there and this 
makes me wonder whether I'll be getting paid with laundry 
quarters. She gets someone on the line as we’re exiting at Har- 
lem. She tells them to go get her nephew. “Papi, tell him it’s 
his auntie calling.” 


She keeps reassuring me 
that PII get paid, that if she 
doesn’t have enough her neph- 
ew would take care of it. I say 
Pm not worried. She keeps 
counting and re-counting her 
coins. She tells me she has three 
children ranging in age from 
seventeen to twenty-two. 


“My oldest he dropped out of college after one semester 
and I still gotta pay for that. I didn’t know about it, but you 
could get a—what do you call it? A mother loan or something. 
It’s cool to have kids. Until you get the bill.” 

At 47th Street there’s a gas station on one side and a 
forest preserve on the other. I ask her to call the nephew again. 
She passes the phone to me and over crowd noise he keeps re- 
peating and repeating, “My partner, he’s got two fifties. What 
you wanna do?” until the line cuts out. There was something 
about passing the forest preserve in the pauses around the talk 
of fifty-dollar bills so I take a chance and go west on 47th. 
After emerging from the woods, we pass a vacant-looking ga- 
rage. In its lot a sedan sits idling, the tailpipe smoking, all the 
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windows fogged up. My passenger is now panicking. 

“He knows what I’m like. I have anxiety attacks, I never 
even taken a cab before. I’m bipolar. WHERE IS HE?” 

We cross Joliet Road and see a neon sign ahead: ALL. 
STARS. The lot is full of trucks and beat-up older-model ve- 
hicles. She pays me the $27 fare in paper bills—not laundry 
quarters—and runs out, into the arms of a pudgy man with a 
thin mustache, who’s just come out of the building. 


Drug Run 


A man calls for a taxi from an all-night diner on Archer. Shak- 
ing, sweating, and shifty-eyed, he directs me to the West Side. 
Over the Eisenhower, north on Pulaski, we slow for him to 
look over the merchants: guys hiding their faces in hoodies 
shout out to passing cars and signal their crew if there’s a bite. 
“You know what’s going on here, right?” he asks, and I tell him 
not to say it. He tosses me a twenty as down payment. 

We pull into the parking lot of a fried fish joint, and he 
rolls down his window and conducts his business. Now he’s in 
a hurry to get out of there and return to that Archer diner. He 
keeps asking if I’m okay with where we’d gone. When he pays 
me double the meter, it’s easy to take. He walks into the over- 
lit restaurant still sweating buckets, though that will pass soon, 
now that he’s scored. 
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Crack 


Double-parked by the darkened courtyard building in Garfield 
Park, I key in the Auto Callout code to call my passenger. A 
group of young men loiter about the chain-link that surrounds 
the liquor store next door. They play-punch one another and 
otherwise horse about to break up the monotony and keep the 
chill out of their bones. The minutes lurch forward with no 
sign of my guy, and I put in the code for a “No Show.” 

Before I can pull away, a woman runs out from the far- 
thest doorway and begs me to wait. “He’s comin’, it just take 
him a while,” then disappears back into the murk. A man in a 
red and white tracksuit edges into view, moving along the wall 
of the building, stopping every few feet to gather himself be- 
fore going on. Cracking the back door, he sucks the air in like 
a landlocked carp. He wheezes for me to stay put. “All right, I 
need you to take me to the hospital to get a new oxygen tank, 
then take me back, cool? First though, we got to find this guy, 
he’s got somethin’ of mine. Just go ahead, PI tell you where.” 

We go west, slowing at alleys for no apparent reason, 
on a hunt with rules I don’t know. Occasionally he barks out 
at passing men, their faces hidden by oversized hoodies. “Hey, 
where D? Know where he at?” None of them answer. After 
twenty minutes, I tell him that P’ve got places to be, that roll- 
ing around with him all night is not an option. He seems to 
understand and agrees to just go to the hospital and grab an- 
other cab back. “Let’s just check this one place first.” 

That “one place” is another slum a couple miles south- 
west of where we’d been foraging. Pools of broken glass col- 
lect near the curbs and reflect the headlights’ beams as we 
turn from one broken-down block to the next. Past unmarked 
squad cars, past lonely pedestrians, past loiterers leaning on 
wrecked vehicles. Protesting again, I manage to get us steered 
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back homeward. Just then, he sees something in the sidewalk 
that urges him down the next unlit street. “This is it, I swear!” 


We pull up to a two-flat and he rolls down the window, 
summoning a man from the rocking chair on the porch. Af- 
ter some whispered negotiations, the guy gets in and gives the 
street corner they want. Cop cars and paddy wagons whiz by 
at breakneck speeds. “Somebody got they asses shot for sure,” 
they say. We turn off California, a block from where all the 
sirens have come to rest. Here, a group based on a stoop of a 
boarded-up brownstone is doing a brisk business, passing bag- 
gies in exchange for bills to all comers. The loudly marked 
taxi gives them a bit of pause, but it is assuaged quickly by the 
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crumpled fives passed through the rolled-down window. Then 
we're off. 

After splitting the spoils, his partner is dropped off and 
we head back to his place. The trip to the hospital is no longer 
necessary—in fact, he wants to double back for another hit of 
the medicine from the stoop. He doesn’t protest much when I 
refuse. We end up back at that courtyard, same guys still hang- 
ing around. On his way out, he says, “You’re the type’a guy, 
people can’t help but like ya!” Then he creeps away, hugging 
the bricks back to the entryway of his home. 
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Nite Cap 


Three a.m., Sunday morning. A round-faced woman runs 
out of the Nite Cap calling, “Pve got one more inside, will 
you wait, please?” I turn on the meter and wait. The marquee 
above the door advertises a week’s worth of heavy metal cover 
bands. She comes back out with a blond version of herself in 
tow. “I can’t believe I gota cab this quick out here, thought for 
sure we’d be stranded for hours,” she says. “You’re our hero!” 

They are probably in their early forties, dolled up for 
a night out, with makeup showing the strain of many hours’ 
service. The brunette gives a Roscoe Village address and we 
shove off. I hop on the Kennedy to skip a few traffic lights and 
when we exit on Addison, they ask if we can stop at the White 
Castle on the corner of Kedzie. 

The drive-thru queue wraps around the white parapeted 
shack. Undaunted, the ladies pass the time recapping their 
evening. The blond had been making out with one of the long- 
hairs inside the Nite Cap when her friend dragged her out to 
the cab. “He was kinda cute, right? I wrote my number across 
his whole forearm. He said he was still going out, so maybe 
he’ll call later.” The brunette laughs and asks my name. “We’re 
’80s rock chicks, you could tell, right? You know, we like those 
metal dudes.” The line inches forward and they bitch about 
what a fortune this cab ride will be. 

Our turn comes, and the blond launches into her order 
without any bidding. Her friend squeals for her to shut up. She 
asks if I want some burgers and when I say, “Not these,” she 
concedes nobody really wants them and that they’ll be paying 
for this decision before morning breaks. Finally prompted by 
the feedback-laden squawk from the speaker, the blond recites 
a list that includes sliders, fries, chicken rings, fish nibblers, 
and half a dozen other items, racking up a $25 bill. 
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The rundown of their night continues as we inch toward 
the window. “We’re not on Taxicab Confessions, are we?” When 
it’s time to pay for the food, the blond reads the credit card 
swipe instructions out loud: “‘Slide in and out quickly!’ That’s 
what she said! Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!” Her friend asks me how 
sick of them I am by now. They both try, with little success, to 
chat up the kid with the headset in the window. 

Fast-food smells fill the cab as we pull back out onto 
Addison. They grow quiet, rustling wrappers, unable to hold 
off until home, hunger replacing lust. On the brunette’s street, 
we turn south and stop just past the second speed bump. They 
stumble out, leaving a trail of wax-paper wrappers in their 
wake. And so their Saturday night ends with no prince despite 
a trip to the Castle. 


Take a Chance 


“I’m gonna take a chance,” he says in lieu of a destina- 
tion. When I ask where this “chance” might be, he explains: 
“No, now wait. I’m thinking of going to this one location and 
knocking on the door and if this individual isn’t there, PI need 
to go right back here. Otherwise I go home to my wife. I live 
just up the street.” I ponder what he’s saying for a moment. It’s 
been a slow night and there hasn’t been much trouble as of yet, 
so what the hell. “Pll need you to pay me before you get out 
of the cab to knock on that door, OK?” I tell him. He agrees 
and we head east on Chicago Avenue. Less than two blocks 
pass before I hear him feeling about on the seat and he says, 
“Oh no, we gotta go back. I forgot my dissertation at the bar. 
Pm a PhD candidate at DePaul. ’m dead without that thing!” 
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After retrieving a small zippered case from the bar, we’re back 
on track, south on Western Avenue to the Eisenhower. Our 
destination is 49th and King Drive. He asks if he can smoke, 
and I tell him I’d rather he didn’t, explaining that it’s a new cab 
and I’m trying to keep it that way. “What if I really have to?” 
he persists. 

“Tl take you back and you can take another cab,” I an- 
swer. 

He’s quiet, then wants to know, “Can I take a leak be- 
fore we get on the highway?” We pull in back of a darkened 
Popeye’s and he relieves himself. We catch the Eisenhower 
at Congress and go east, then switch to the Dan Ryan. He’s 
passed out now, which is just as well because I have no desire 
to talk about where he’s going. 

There’s not much stirring on 47th Street at 3:30 in the 
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morning. A gas station near Wabash seems the only thing 
open. We keep on to King Drive, then turn south. I tell him 
we're almost there in a raised voice and he stirs awake. King 
Drive is a boulevard from McCormick Place all the way to 
51st Street, so we swing around to the access road and stop 
in front of a shuttered-looking greystone. He’s growing a bit 
agitated now. He hands me his debit card and I run it for $25. 
He sprints up the steps and knocks on the door. A light goes 
on and the door opens a crack. He comes back and I hand 
him his card and receipt. “Now I gotta go in there and Pll be 
out in like five minutes,” he says, digging through his pockets 
and coming up with two fives and handing them over. “You’re 
not hearing any of this are you? You’re gonna take off, aren’t 
you?” He looks panicked. “It’s now 3:55, if you’re not out by 
4:00, I’m gone,” I say. He starts back toward the house, look- 
ing over his shoulder twice before disappearing inside. I pull 
into a parking spot with unobstructed views of the doorway, 
as well as the sidewalks in either direction. He’s back within 
three minutes. 

“Well, that was a waste. Can you take me back where 
we came from? Can we stop to get cigarettes on the way too?” 
he says, then puts on his headphones and tilts his head back. 
His music’s loud enough that it’s audible over my stereo. It’s 
all about niggaz and bitches, and it’s punctuated by multiple 
rounds going off. Better into his ears than through my wind- 
shield. We head north on the Ryan. 

We exit at Augusta and go west to Western and pull in 
at the BP. Turning on the light rouses him, his eyes now wide 
open as he pops out to get smokes. His place is a few blocks 
farther west. He hands me the debit card again, and I run it for 
$22 as he thanks me for being cool and taking care of him. He 
waves and gives me a thumbs-up while lighting his cigarette 
and crossing the street. I hope the chance he took was worth it. 
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Homecoming Queen 


At 5 a.m. the pair are the last outside the bar’s locked doors. 
“Your place?” he asks her as they get in. The Lincoln Park 
address she gives makes him ask, “You live there?” 

Whether they met at this bar or the one before, they 
make an odd pair. She’s made-up and wears clothes that set her 
back something, whereas he’s a scrawny bespectacled hipster 
type. 

“T get it,” she says. “Ever since I got to this town, the 
guys I’ve dated have been infatuated with who I am.” Her 
companion mumbles agreement, then she continues, “I’ve al- 
ways been the best at anything I’ve ever tried. Oh yeah, I was 
the Homecoming queen. I’m passionate about everything I do. 
My sisters were model-gorgeous, in beauty contests, so I’m all 
about competing and getting what I want.” 

All through her speech, he cowers closer and closer to 
the window, present in body but edging toward flight. As we 
pull into the high-rise’s drive, he goes out without a word and 
loiters uncertainly by the glass doors. “My little boyfriend here 
is allergic to paying his way. A real winner!” she says, digging 
the MasterCard from her purse. She bolts inside, high-fiving 
the doorman, her date following sheepishly in her wake. 


Street Meat 


He flags me down in Old Town, a pipsqueak of a man wear- 
ing thick glasses. We head west on North Avenue, and he asks 
whether the hookers still hang out here. “I used to get blown 
for $20 by the underpass. Me and my buddies used to call ’em 
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Street Meat. They’ve really cleaned it up around here,” he says 
with regretin his voice. When told that most Yuppies prefer to 
be serviced at home these days, he tells me he likes to get his 
off the side of the road. He pays and runs across the street to 
an upscale nightspot. 


A tiny Asian girl gets in at 3 a.m. in Ukrainian Village, heading 
downtown. She lists the services that she would and wouldn’t 
perform to someone on the receiving end of her cell. “I’m a 
nursing student. No, I’m on my way to a date now, wanna meet 
later? What do you look like?” She gets out at a big apartment 
building with a doorman, near the lake. 


Girls of all sizes and shapes call to be taken to work at VIPs or 
the Admiral, the last two strip clubs in the city. They’re usually 
silent during the ride, steeling themselves for the night ahead; 
hard to be friendly when you have to fake it for hours on end. 
The Admiral offers free admission to cabdrivers, as well as a 
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$10 bonus for steering customers their way. The two profes- 
sions seem linked, especially for out-of-towners; they think 
that we have stables of willing ladies just waiting to help them 
cheat on their wives. 


On the West Side in the middle of a snowstorm, she is so 
grateful to finally get a cab. A young heavily made-up Latina 
wanting to go to the Belden-Stratford, a posh old residential 
hotel in Lincoln Park. There is no pretense here: she tells me 
how badly she needs the money. The guy is a repeat customer. 
She sympathizes with me, having to be out in this mess. We 
pull into the drive, and shortly after an obese older man in a 
robe comes out, pays the fare, and escorts her inside. 


Shit Happens When You Party Naked 


Three a.m. at the Continental. 

Her three friends pile in the back, while she sits up 
front. “How old do you think I am,” she asks, and when I say 
fourteen, she pushes for an honest answer. When I guess twen- 
ty-three, she’s offended. “OMIGOD, you think I’m that old?” 

She’s just dumped her boyfriend and feels guilty. Why? 
Because he’d broken up with her, but after they got back to- 
gether, she left him just out of spite. She makes me turn my 
head and look at her friend in the back. “Isn’t she beautiful,” 
she asks. 

“Yes, she’s beautiful,” I answer. 

Leaving him wasn’t enough, she also slept with his best 
friend. “Shit happens when you party naked!” she tells me as 
they get out of the cab on their way to Walgreens to get frozen 
pizza. 
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Riptide 


Four a.m. outside Marie’s Riptide Lounge. 
Coming off the Kennedy, the familiar waving figures at- 


tract me like a magnet. Two girls and one guy. The first gets in, 
urging her friend to follow. The guy hops in, but the other girl 
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keeps walking away. The street is deserted and though they’re 
strangers, they decide to split the cab. He’s a cop in the ’burbs; 
she works in a hospital on the South Side. He knows the place, 
a friend’s Mom works there. “Small world, huh?” she says. 

Her stop is first, but as we pull up the banter stops, bro- 
ken by the sucking and smacking sounds ofa first kiss. She asks 
him up moments later. 

It stays with me for weeks. A few drinks, a couple distant 
shared acquaintances, then an invitation to spend the night. 
What will they think of each other the next morning? Is it 
really that simple? 


Lube 


The couple stands outside Tuman’s at 2:15 a.m. in the rain. 
They have wine bottles, several half-opened packages, and 
are both sipping beer from pint glasses (the dregs of which 
they pour out onto the sidewalk before getting into the cab). 
“Where we going?” she asks him. 

“My place,” he answers. 

“All right, but ’m gonna need lube. Can you take us to 
the Jewel-Osco at Division and Ashland, sir?” she says to me. 

It’s his thirtieth birthday and they’re going to celebrate 
by having anal sex. In front of the store, she repeats to both of 
us that she needs to go in and get lube. “Will you wait here?” 
she wants to know. 

“Where am I gonna go with the birthday boy sitting in 
here?” I answer. She wavers her way through the sliding doors. 

“Ever date somebody way younger than you?” he asks. 
“T just turned thirty today and she’s, lemme see, she’s twen- 
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ty-three. There’s good things and bad things about that. When 
they get excited about something, they get REALLY excited 
and you gotta kinda just go with it. Like, I don’t mean to be 
graphic or anything, but she’s in there buying K-Y because 
she’s on the rag and she wants to let me have anal sex with her. 
If you’ve got a woman like that, it really builds you up, you 
know? So, what’s your plan, man? Where do you see yourself 
in five years?” 
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I tell him I don’t think about the future much. He pauses 
a moment, then, ignoring what Id said, goes on, “I’m a gen- 
eral contractor. Pull down about forty-five grand after taxes, 
but what I really wanna be is an architect. It’s tough out there 
though. Guy I work for, he’d make four mil on his own, but 
with what I do for him, he makes six. But PI tell ya, without 
the love of a woman, it ain’t shit.” 

She reappears clutching a shopping bag in one hand and 
a gallon jug of Ocean Spray Cranberry Juice in the other. She 
makes it back into the cab with some effort. “Jesus, I’m really 
wasted,” she announces, plopping down next to him. His place 
is only a few blocks away, and he continues to list his ambi- 
tions—to her now—for the rest of the ride. “I KNOW you 
can be an architect, baby,” she coos. They take a while to get 
all their things together. She wants to pay with her credit card, 
but he slaps her hand aside and hands me some bills. “We’re 
really awful people, aren’t we?” she says. I don’t know if she’s 
talking to me or not, but I don’t answer. 


Tramp Stamp 


A couple flags me from the Empty Bottle. “Where do you 
live?” he asks her. She gives an address in Lakeview and we go 
north. They make small talk. The subject of tattoos comes up 
and he proudly tells her that he’s got four. One of which is a 
tramp stamp. 

“What do you mean?” she asks. 

“Well, you know, it’s where a tramp stamp would be. It’s 
my, like, statement of feminism, you know?” he explains. 
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“Huh. What is it?” 

“It’s kind of like a symbol. Like an ankh cross. It’s part of 
my philosophy. See, I’ve got a whole philosophy based on, like, 
this thing I wrote once. It’s about providence. Where things 
are just gonna, like, happen to you, you know?” 

It’s hard to say whether she understands or not, though 
I know I’m pretty confused. We pass the Viaduct Theater and 
there are band vans being loaded up after a gig. 

“That’s what I love about it here,” he says. “There’s like 
all these places that are holes-in-the-wall where there’s all this 
music. One day when I don’t have to, like, go to work, PI go 
out to see bands every night of the week. Theater too. I love 
theater. I go to Steppenwolf like all the time.” 

“T totally get that. I like theater too. Back in California, I 
had a subscription to the local theater so I wenta lot. It’s good 
that way because you already paid so you kind of have to go, 
right?” she answers. 

As we pass Schubas, he points at it and says, “That’s 
where I saw Sufjan Stevens, who’s like a legend in my world. 
After the show we were hanging out, and I think he, like, hit 
on me. I like his music and all but not, like, THAT much, you 
know?” 

We stop at her place, a couple blocks away from Wrigley 
Field. He tells her he’ll take the El back home, pays for the 
cab, and says, “Thanks, Boss,” before following her inside. I 
take a last look over and she looks back just then, holding my 
gaze for an instant as if asking for advice with her eyes, then 
she turns around and she’s gone. 
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Not Unattractive 


They cross California, then Chicago, stopping by my cab out- 
side the Continental at 3 a.m. They light cigarettes and stand 
there talking, and I pay them no mind, figuring they’re about 
to go into the bar. A few minutes later, however, the fat girl 
leans toward my passenger’s side window and asks if I’m wait- 
ing for anyone. 

Her companion, a large man in an off-the-shoulder 
form-fitting black dress, curly wig, and Bride of Frankenstein 
boots, takes over from there. “All right. We’ll take me home 
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first, then you. Ashland and 18th, driver. I don’t know why I’m 
so out of itall ofa sudden. I shouldn’t be this drunk and I don’t 
know why I’m still so upset at seeing Robert.” 

“You’re not over him,” his friend suggests. 

“Maybe. But how long is this going to last? Anyways, did 
you see, there wasn’t an unattractive person in that room—not 
even that person I don’t like, who kept feeling me up all night. 
So out of it all of a sudden. This is why I don’t smoke any- 
more. The last time I smoked, I went blind. Literally. I had all 
my other senses though, including my sixth sense. I was only 
able to see people by their auras. Can you imagine? And some 
people’s auras smelled—well, not smelled, but they had like a 
strong odor or presence or something. There was one person’s 
aura that I liked though.” 

We're by his house now. “Okay. I only have $5. PIL give 
you this and I’ll pay for everything next time we go out.” They 
kiss good-night, he leaves, then I U-turn out of the cul-de-sac 
and head toward the South Loop for her stop. After a few min- 
utes’ silence, she asks, “How are you?” 

“All right,” I say. She asks a series of questions I get 
asked a dozen times a night: “Is this the beginning or end of 
your shift? How long have you been doing this? When did you 
start today?” and so on. 

It’s nearing 4 a.m. now and I tell her Pve been up since 
8:30 a.m. 

“Wow. The only reason Pd ever have to get up that early 
is if I pissed off one of my cats,” she says, 

She’s going to Columbia to study live sound production. 
She tells me she grew up on a farm in the South and misses 
having dogs. She wants a Newfoundland. Her place is at Roo- 
sevelt and Wabash. She gives me a twenty—which just covers 
the fare—and hurries out, barely saying goodbye. 
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Drive-Thru 


Walk-ups are forbidden, so many pay for a cab solely to go 
through the drive-thru. Apparently reaching through a car 
door is thought to keep the employees safe. 


A girl who narrowly escaped the unwanted advances of some 
creep ata party, barely sober enough to get into the cab on her 
own, asks to go to McDonald’s and promptly throws up most 
of her strawberry shake all over the back seat before taking any 
more than a few sips. 
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Two girls ask to go to Taco Bell, pleased beyond belief that 
they came up with the brilliant idea of asking their cabdriver. 
They can’t believe anyone has ever done this before and are 
sorely disappointed when I turn down their offer to share the 
chicken soft tacos. 


A middle-aged run-down woman with teeth missing offers to 
blow me in exchange for a ride. She stands just past the second 
window of the McDonald’s drive-thru where they hand out the 
food hoping to capitalize on the generosity or desperation of 
the inebriated. 


A homeless-looking man walks up and down the advancing 
line of cars asking for cheeseburgers. At the window the ca- 
shier implores me not to have mercy on him as he’s had six or 
seven burgers already. “He’s not really hungry at all,” she says. 


‘Two guys outside a White Castle nearly get themselves run 
over stopping my cab. They’re loaded down with a king’s ran- 
som of fast food, which they tear into before their asses hit the 
back seat. ’ve saved their lives, to hear them tell it. We head 
north on Western and in between gnawing on sliders, one of 
them becomes suspicious. “You’re going the wrong way, man.” 
His friend tries to shut him up, but doubts persist until we 
reach their front door. 


Waiting in the McDonald’s drive-thru lane for the car ahead to 
pull forward, we watch as a man in a white T-shirt and back- 
pack tries the locked front door of the restaurant before ap- 
proaching the drive-thru window. He ignores the line of cars 
as he barks out his order to the confused girl with the headset. 
She tells him walk-ups aren’t allowed. The muscles in his arms 
begin to visibly tense. “It says twenty-four hours and I demand 
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to be served. I want a Quarter Pounder, a Filet-O-Fish, large 
fry. What? I don’t care, I want to eat.” 

Coworkers gather just inside the window consulting one 
another about their next move under the hungry man’s intent 
stare. When they tell him they'll call the police, he says, “Call 
“em, see what happens, come on! Not going anywhere.” 

I gently inch the cab forward, creeping closer to the 
oblivious screamer. He turns away from the window, looks at 
the approaching yellow hood of the Crown Vic, standing his 
ground. He yells, “Keep going, it’s assault, they got video cam- 
eras,” pointing upward. I keep going, so he sits on the cab’s 
hood and goes along for the ride. 

The girl hands my bag of food over, hoping the un- 
pleasantness has passed. The man hops off and approaches the 
driver’s side window. I push him away. “That’s it! You’re goin’ 
down. I got witnesses,” he screams as I pull back out onto the 
street. 


He Hit Me 


She sits on the front steps of a condo building, her mouth 
gaping open. From a distance, it isn’t clear whether her ex- 
pression is joy or grief. There are coat hangers draped with a 
couple weeks’ worth of outfits and a little dog milling about. 
The lights are on in the first-floor apartment. She is on her 
phone and I can hear her sobs. Gathering up her belongings, 
she makes her way to the cab. 

She chokes back tears for a couple minutes before telling 
me where to go. “He hit me,” she says. “He’s never done that 
before.” They'd been going out only a few months, but to- 
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night he is drunk and he hit her in the face. There’s no physical 
damage, but she’s in shock. 

Earlier in the night Pd resolved not to buy any more 
cigarettes, but when she asks for one I pull over at the closest 
gas station and we both light up. It calms her a little, though 
she is still shaking. 

She gets out at a loft-style condo building in the meat- 
packing district, fumbling with her keys for what seems like 
an eternity. She haunts my taxi like a ghost for the rest of the 
night. 


MEN ONLY 


Friday night after 1 a.m., driving west on Webster past the 
expressway underpass on the northern edge of Bucktown. Two 
squat forms wave, then shuffle up to the taxi. Both men look to 
be in their late forties: stout, compact, and bespectacled. The 
one without the thick black mustache asks for a Clark Street 
address in the Loop, so we hit the highway ramp. The litany 
begins even before we merge into the downtown-bound traf- 
fic: “They don’t like you, Bob, in fact they hate your guts.” He 
has a speech impediment that turned his R’s and L's into W’s, 
making him sound like Elmer Fudd. 

“They can’t stand you. Admit it, they don’t even like 
you,” he continues, while Bob suffers in weary silence. “It’s 
because you’re a troublemaker, Bob, why you have to be like 
that?” 

Several variations on the theme follow, punctuated by 
emphatic gestures of his pudgy hands, before Bob can stand it 
no more, asking in a gruff but quiet voice, “Why? Why don’t 
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they like me and they like you? I didn’t do nothing to them.” 

His tormentor, snot running unrestrained from nose 
into mouth, has a ready answer. “They see you bossing me 
around, they don’t like it. Why you always boss me around, 
Bob? They like me because I buy ’em drinks. They don’t like 
you at all. They can’t stand you, Bob. Admit it.” 

There is ritualized rhythm to his list of grievances. ‘The 
plaintive tone is more like a child’s whine than an adult’s vent; 
they’ve gone through this routine many times before and each 
knows their role. 
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We pull up to a MEN ONLY sign on Clark, starkly 
backlit in white, advertising a transient hotel. It stands across 
the street from the Federal Corrections facility—an ominously 
sharp-angled concrete high-rise with vertical slits for windows. 
A rummy runs screaming incoherently toward the staircase be- 
low that sign, as Bob’s companion pops out of the cab and goes 
inside. The Board of Trade is around the corner, and in the 
daytime the seedy, forlorn feel of this block is disguised by the 
bustle of the throngs. At 1:30 a.m. there’s no buffer, the liquor 
store a few doors down providing the only beacon of activity. 

Bob sits quietly waiting for his partner, who returns, 
panting, “He said they’re at Midway.” So we’re back on the 
freeway en route to the little airport on the Southwest Side. 

The listing of Bob’s faults resumes, and his only defense 
is to insert “I take care of you” occasionally amid his partner’s 
assertions. At the curb on the desolate arrivals level at Midway, 
Bob gets on his phone, reciting landmarks such as the airline 
names listed above the locked sliding doors to someone on the 
other end. “Is this a bus terminal?” he asks me. Their friends 
are at the bus stop, so we circle back down to the lower level, 
Bob narrating the trek with vivid descriptions of all that passes 
before his eyes out the left rear window. Two scruffy types ap- 
proach and make as if to get into the taxi. “Can you take us to 
‘Toyota Park?” one asks. 

I beg off. Bob pays up, asking for a receipt and inspect- 
ing it carefully, then wanders away with his friends in search 
of further transport. Why are they going to a soccer stadium 
in the suburbs before the break of dawn? Is Bob really such a 
bad guy? Pll never know. A cab ride rarely yields any answers. 
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The Difference Between North and South 


He lists from side to side at a stop sign, raising his arm un- 
certainly in my direction. The work it takes him to name his 
destination should’ve warned me to leave him where he was. 
We settle on the Chicago Board of Trade in the Loop. 

There’s a state of inebriation just short of blackout 
where random disconnected phrases escape a drinker’s mouth, 
and they become convinced that their friends are still talking 
to them when they are alone in a taxi heading home. The man 
is in a state of complete disbelief. He attempts conversation 
without much success, then grows agitated. He is sure Pm 
taking him the wrong way, trying to rip him off. We’re now 
southbound on Lake Shore Drive, so I point at the dark void 
of the lake to our left to ease his doubts. 

It only serves to enrage him more. He boasts of his great 
wealth, his condo downtown, and more, to prove that no lousy 
hack could put one over on him. When I don’t respond, he 
screams— 


I stifle a laugh and keep quiet till we reach his address. 
He apologizes and pays his fare, then stumbles out. 


No Fare 


Five a.m. Sunday morning, it’s time to head home, buta girl at 
the bus stop across Western waves both arms frantically. I sigh 
and make an illegal U-turn. 

“Can I use your phone? Ill pay you, I promise. Please, 
just dial this number.” She dictates it, then puts the phone to 
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her ear and waits. “Would you call it again? ’m sorry, I’m sor- 
ry.” We repeat this three or four times to no avail, then she 
starts telling me her story. We still haven’t moved, the meter 
still hasn’t begun to click. We’re still at the bus stop. 

“I just want my phone charger back. Nothing even hap- 
pened, I barely know him. OK, we’re going to Audubon, don’t 
worry IIl pay you.” She keeps saying Audubon, and I have no 
clue where that is. “All right, do you want to go on a secret 
mission? You don’t have to, I’d understand, I just want my shit 
back.” 

I don’t want to go anywhere but home. She’s a beauti- 
ful young woman dressed to the nines upset over a one-night 
stand gone sour. ‘Tonight she wants to show up at the guy’s 
door to pick up her phone charger left the night before. He 
isn’t answering her calls, but she’s convinced he went home 
with someone else. “I just feel so stupid. my phone’s about to 
die. Pm working six-seven days a week. I don’t even care about 
him.” 

She lives a block away. She wants to pay, but I can’t take 
her money for refusing the trip. “Dudes suck,” she says, thanks 
me, and goes into her house. 


What a Weekend! 


“What a weekend! My buddy, he’s a federal judge, sets me up 
with this girl. In this huge house in Miami, she’s like twen- 
ty-one, hot as hell. So they’re all outside the bedroom beating 
on each other and I’m inside, fucking this girl for like three 
hours. Do you like pussy? Cuz Im gonna turn forty next 
month and PII tell ya, they don’t come around like they used 
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to. Nothing like being with one half your age, right? So she 
starts freaking out, wanting to leave cuz of the commotion, 
and I say no and grab her by the hand. Outside, there’s an ax 
that’s entered the picture, it’s crazy. But it turns out she likes it 
rough, so all they can hear through the door is SLAP, SLAP, 
SLAP, me pummeling her ass. 


“So me and my federal judge pal have a falling-out, and 
ya know what he can do? Since 9/11 and Homeland Security 
and shit, he puts me on the list. I can’t get on a plane. Didn’t 
used to be that way—I had a DUI in Illinois so I just got a 
license in another state, then I went overseas and got an Inter- 
national [D!! But now all the agencies are talking to each oth- 
er, had to go to group dynamics therapy, anger management, 
Cocaine Anonymous, all to get the damn thing back. How did 
I lose it? Well, the cops had it in for me cuz we’d gotten one of 
’em fired for a racial beatdown, so they watched me for eigh- 
teen months and finally got me. They said to pull over, but I 
had all kinds of drugs on me, so I figured I’d save $150 on the 
tow and just drive to the police station. They had NINE cruis- 
ers following me, going thirty miles an hour. 

“Finally got back to Chicago, should still be there bang- 
ing that chick, but what do I do first thing? Back to the bar and 
drink more tequila. I love you guys, you save my life listening 
to my shit, is this Taxicab Confessions? Just kidding, man, you’re 
the best!!! Take it easy, brother, be safe.” 


Freakeasy 


They’re in luck. The address I'd been sent to twice didn’t yield a 
soul, so they can stop shivering on this windswept corner and get 
in. There are two girls and two guys, all barely into their twenties. 
Among the couple dozen articles of clothing covering them no 
two match. If colors come close, then sizes diverge; a loose furry 
top paired with the tightest skirt; unkempt scraggly hair and shiny 
dance shoes; a straw cowboy hat and a green Day-Glo bracelet. 
They only getto be this young once. 
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The chick in the cowboy hat sits up front and wants to 
get to know me better; at the close of the night, it’s sometimes 
tough for them to turn it off. This one will leave a parade of 
victims before she’s through. Batted lashes, a dozen different 
smiles, feigned amusement at any and every word—this is just 
a bit of her repertoire. “We were at the Freakeasy tonight,” 
she says. 

A loft in an industrial stretch of the city, a DJ, a light 
show, dancing, drugs; in other words, a rave. “No,” the beard- 
ed kid in the back insists, “well, sort of, but more sophisticated, 
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you know, because they’re way beyond THAT. If you’re not 
into a bunch of hot bitches shaking their asses all night, then I 
don’t recommend it,” he snickers. 

“There’s like a bunk bed above the DJ booth, and they’ve 
taken out the mattresses and it’s like a chill-out area,” the chick 
chimes in. They talk about drugs and giggle. 

“Not that we do any of that,” someone in back reassures 
me. “Gotta be super careful, man, especially in Chicago.” 

I ask the girl why they’re going home so early, only 3 
a.m. after all, and she says, “My lady love back there has an 
early morning thing she’s gotta do, and we live in BuFu, Egypt, 
so.” Bumfuck, Egypt, turns out to be Dyer, Indiana, about for- 
ty-five minutes’ drive out of the city. 

“You should go back to the Freakeasy, man, it was like 
$20 to get in, but they probably won’t charge you. Just, like, 
tell em you’re there to pick someone up. They'll be going tll 
the sun comes up.” She pays up with a collection of crumpled 
bills, flashes a dazed grin, then follows her friends out of the 
cab. 


On the Way Home 


At 5:30 on a Sunday morning, I’m on Ontario, headed toward 
the Ryan and home after a long night, when another taxi pulls 
even on my left at a red light, just past the Rock ’N’ Roll Mc- 
Donald’s. Two women are in the back seat, and the one nearest 
asks how my night was. “Fine,” I say. “And yours?” 

“Would you like to see my friend’s tits?” she asks. 

I don’t answer one way or the other, but the friend yanks 
her halter top down anyhow. I thank them as the light turns 
green. 


His Night to Get Twisted 


He crosses Clark from Wrigleyville Dog, then turns around 
and raises one arm as far as he can without dropping all the 
to-go boxes. 

“Can you take me to Randolph and Michigan, please?” 
He asks how my night is, and when I say okay and ask about 
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his, he says, “Well, I don’t get many nights off so this was my 
night to get twisted. And now it’s late and my old lady wants 
me home.” I ask him what line of work he’s in, and he says he’s 
in the service industry. A bartender. 

“Where?” I ask. 

“Currently ’m unemployed, but I was at Michael Jor- 
dan’s until a few weeks back. Great food and good drinks. No, 
great drinks but the hours were brutal. Mondays were seven- 
teen-hour days, ‘Tuesdays were another ten, and I didn’t make 
any money. It'd be one thing if I was still in my twenties, but 
I’m about to hit forty and I can’t keep putting in more than I 
get out of it. Know what I mean?” 

“Of course I do,” I tell him. As we near the Randolph 
Street exit on Lake Shore, he says, “Look, I’m really going to 
79th and South Shore—I was going to the Metra. Wanna just 
take me the rest of the way?” 

I say I’d be happy to, surprised that there are still trains 
running at this late hour. He tells me that between all the buses 
and trains, it can take him two and a half hours to get from 
South Shore to Wrigleyville. 

“It’s absurd that we can’t get around this metropolitan 
area any more efficiently. Know what else is crazy? I live ten 
minutes away from Indiana, and if I go there to fill up my car 
with premium, it costs me thirty-five to forty bucks. I go in 
downtown Chicago, it’ll run me sixty. But you know that, of 
course. I go grocery shopping there, and two hundred dollars’ 
worth lasts me two, three weeks; in the city it costs me twenty 
dollars for food as soon as I walk out the door.” 

“T still wouldn’t want to live in Indiana,” I say, and he 
agrees. I ask what he’d like to do if he could do anything. 

“T don’t know, man, I just wanna do something to help 
people. Nursing’s about the only thing that’s hiring these days, 
but I did that a bit in high school—volunteering in a hospi- 
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tal—and I couldn’t deal with all the blood, piss, and vinegar. 

“T saw Bill Clinton on the Daily Show, and he was talking 
about how the whole system now is set up for the Republicans 
and Democrats to just fight and not get anything done. I don’t 
understand it at all. Back when he was running it, it was good. 
Surplus, jobs, all of it. I was at the House of Blues in those 
days, bringing home like eight hundred a night. I was in grade 
school during Reagan and Bush. [remember it was a total shit- 
show then. It was good during Clinton. I don’t know where it 
all went wrong. I’ve got no idea what happened. PI probably 
end up going into nursing anyway.” 

I tell him he’s hardly alone in wondering what comes 
next. It’s the way it is now. 

“Me and the old lady been trying to have a kid, but Pm 
sort of glad we haven’t had luck yet. Kids are money suckers, 
and besides why would you want to put more of them into this 
world now. The old lady’s not happy though. I wanted to have 
a kid when I was in my twenties. My girl got pregnant and 
aborted it without telling me. I’d have a, let me see, a seven- 
teen-year-old daughter now. I’ve used protection since then.” 

We’re approaching the end of Lake Shore Drive now 
where it turns into South Shore and merges back into the 
neighborhood. Not many people on the streets at 2 a.m. ona 
‘Tuesday save for the occasional wildly gesticulating homeless 
man and an inconspicuous older lady huddled in a bus shelter. 

“What I really want to do is travel. I want to go to Asia 
if only for the food. I want to eat scorpion and grasshopper; 
shit you can’t get here. You can get almost any kind of food 
you want in Chicago except one kind: Polynesian. When I was 
younger, there used to be a place right on Wabash, remember 
it?” 

I remember the sign for it. Pago Pago with the Easter 
Island heads, faded on the side of a building at Van Buren and 
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Wabash, though something about the lettering made it look 
more like Dago Dago. 

“Me and my girl went there, and we ordered Doctor 
Zhivagos. It was great.” 

We get off South Shore and stop on a side street. The 
fare comes to $33.45 and he takes a while figuring out how 
to assemble his pocketful of bills into the amount he’d like to 
give me. Finally, he hands over three crisp twenties and asks 
for seven back. I thank him and wish him luck getting to all the 
places he wants to go. 

“Thanks for listening to my bullshit,” he says, and walks 
toward his house. 


7-Eleven 


Ata 7-Eleven in Lincoln Park, a man dressed in a winter jump- 
suit with shorts over the top of it is completely entranced by 
the rack of energy bars. He’s frozen there like a mime. His 
rapt gaze is about to burn holes through the tinfoil wrappers, 
but when I pass close to him to get to the coffee machine, he 
hurriedly moves over to the newspaper rack. He’s still trying to 
hypnotize it as I walk back out to the cab. 


So How About You? 


On Lincoln Avenue, past Western, a guy smoking outside a 
quiet-looking bar puts up his hand for me to stop. 

“Got $30 for you to go to Addison and Narragansett. 
Can you wait ten minutes?” 
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I nod and watch him flick his butt into the street and 
go back inside. I don’t usually agree to flat-rate deals, but the 
one he offered is at least $10 in my favor, so what the hell? It’s 
almost 3 a.m. on a Saturday. After the regular bars empty out, 
there’s usually a lull until the late-night drinkers have to go 
home at 5 a.m., and thirty bucks is thirty bucks. 

Looking through the window, I see only a couple people 
toward the back of the tavern. Another cab pulls up behind 
me for a few minutes. Hacks always think that other hacks are 
onto something and linger close by to see if they can get in on 
it. He leaves after seeing there’s not much stirring here. My 
guy comes out a little later along with two other guys and a 
girl. 

“We’re gonna have three stops. First is just up the street 
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at Western and Wilson, then you'll drop me and my girl there 
at Austin and Irving, then take my pal wherever he’s going. 
Cool?” 

I nod. 

“Can we smoke in your cab?” 

“Sure,” I say. Normally it’d be no, but Pm driving a re- 
placement jalopy rather than my regular car, so I don’t care as 
much about keeping it nice. 

They pile in and all light up at once. The ringleader 
hands me $30 and sits up front. 

“So how about you?” he says. 

“What about me?” I answer. 

“How’s your night?” 

“All right. Yours?” 

Were interrupted as his friend gets out at Wilson, offer- 
ing to kick in a few bucks. He waves him off, saying it’s taken 
care of. They say goodbye and he gets back to what he was 
about to say. 

“Better. Pve been laid off for almost a year but just got 
hired on at CTA. Union electrician, so it’s a shitload of money 
all at once then nothin’, y’know? Went to Maifest, had some 
beers, some shots, then this bar. So how’s driving a cab? You 
know you're not something I see every day. Like a white guy 
driving a cab. What’s up with that?” 

I let it hang there unanswered. He sucks on his cigarette 
and stares cloudily ahead. The two in the back are having their 
own conversation. This cab has a partition so they’re separated 
from us in a way I'd forgotten about. I haven’t driven a cab 
with a partition in about a year and a half. 

Near Austin on Irving, I ask for further directions. He 
tells me to turn left, go three stop signs, then pull over. 

“I gotta say that was the smoothest cab ride I ever had. 
You get these A-rabs, it’s slam on the brakes, gun it, slam on 
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the brakes, y'know?” he says when we get there. The girl in the 
back gets out and joins him. He hands me two sweaty singles 
and asks me to take his friend home. 

“Keep going south. I’m near School and Natchez,” the 
guy in the back says. 

I ask him how his night had gone. 

“Oh, all right. That girl in the back with me? She in- 
troduced me to some of her girlfriends, and I could tell some 
of ’em wanted to get with me, but I held off, you know, being 
respectful and all. Then this guy tried to start some shit with 
me. What was he thinkin’? Couldn’t he see me? I’m all tatted 
up, Pd have fuckin’ destroyed him.” 

I look back at him for the first time. He’s covered in 
tattoos and his reddish hair’s in a close-cropped buzz cut. A 
little puffy, probably in his thirties. An former skinhead still 
seething with residue rage. 

“One thing I know about cabdrivers is they gotta be 
smart, remembering all those addresses, the whole grid. Every 
cabdriver I meet is smart. So why are you doing this, driving 
a cab?” 

“T needed a job,” I answer. 

“Ts it something on the side? Do you do something else 
too?” 

“Not much time for anything else with these hours.” 

“T gotta ask: Do you hate it?” 

“Sometimes I do, sometimes I don’t.” 

“See, I’m actually an architect. I went to architecture 
school, but ’m a manager at Jewel and I fuckin’ hate it. Some 
days I can barely stand coming in to work.” 

We get to his address and I thank him as he’s getting out 
of the cab. 

“No, man, thank you! Be safe out there, OK?” He hands 
me a few bills, shakes my hand, and stumbles away. 
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Last of the Night 


I’m second in line outside the Continental. It’s 5 a.m. on Sun- 
day morning; the bar lights are up all the way. I can see the bar- 
back through the window sweeping up. There are no patrons 
left inside. A little bald man in an oversized white evening coat 
staggers out of the cab in front of mine and toward the bar’s 
door. He has a bottle of Corona in each fist. 

‘Turned away from the locked door, the bald man makes 
his way down the sidewalk past my cab, to the one behind me. 
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In the rearview mirror, he appears to be bargaining unsuccess- 
fully with the driver through the passenger’s side window. He 
gives up and lurches my way. “You take me Montrose an’ Kim- 
ball?” he asks, eyes bulging out of his head. I wave him in. 

Waiting to make a U-turn, the other cab pulls even with 
me and the driver shakes his head frantically to indicate that 
I’m making a mistake. But sometimes I’ll take the wrong peo- 
ple just to see what will happen. We’re a couple blocks into 
Humboldt Park before the man stirs to ask where we’re going. 
“How about Montrose and Kimball?” I suggest. His eyes roll 
back up into his head. There’s a trickling sound coming from 
back there. When I turn to look, thankfully, it’s just one of the 
Coronas dribbling its contents onto the floor. 

At the appointed intersection, I turn on all the interior 
lights and implore the man to wake up. I remove the empty, 
tipped-over beer bottle from his lap and shake him back to 
consciousness. He looks around and repeats the address. ‘Tell- 
ing him that we’re already there doesn’t seem to impress him 
much. By and by, he requests to continue on to Lawrence (four 
blocks north). He protests loudly—as we drive north on Kim- 
ball—that it’s the wrong direction. I’ve had these arguments at 
the end of the night with many drunks, and there’s no way to 
ever convince them short of just arriving at the destination and 
paying them no mind. 

At the corner of Lawrence, I pull over and stop the 
meter. “Here?” I ask. He looks around and points across the 
street. I swing the cab around to the west side of the street. He 
begins digging through his pockets, holding various bills and 
cards up to the light. He hands over the fare and two singles 
for a tip, yet remains seated with no apparent intention of leav- 
ing. “Time to go, pal,” I say. He just stares through me. 

I try it several other ways to no avail before he answers, 
“Hey, man, I no Mexican, call police if you wan’. I Colombi- 
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an!” He tells me how I’m making a mistake and need to take 
care of customers instead of telling them to get out. Pointing 
out that I was the only one outside the Continental willing 
to take him makes no impression. What I really want to do 
is punch him in the face and throw him out on the sidewalk. 
Instead I turn away, wait a moment, and tell him that I’m very 
tired and want to go home. A few minutes later he opens the 
door of his own accord and gets out. 


It’s nearly 5:30 a.m. and he’s my last of the night. 
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HOLIDAYS 


Blizzard 


Every winter in Chicago the weather forecasters go overboard 
predicting epic snowfall and general end-of-the-world-type 
storms. On February 1, 2011, for once, they weren’t wrong. 
And I got to drive a cab through it. 

I don’t leave the house until about 3 p.m. and the snow 
has already begun falling. The trip northbound is a slog as of- 
fice workers, released early, all try to get home at once. Start- 
ing the day’s labors when everyone else is finishing isn’t really 
that unusual. The news hysteria about the coming storm isn’t 
a deterrent for me—I’ve loved the snow my whole life and the 
more the better, right? 

It takes half an hour to take my first fare the two miles 
north of where I’d picked her up. I try every side street detour 
I know to no avail. We get there eventually. An hour into the 
day and I’ve had to clear off the back window three times to 
make up for the nonfunctioning rear defrost. Now that the 
radio is reporting on actual events as they happen, rather than 
predictions, I pay closer attention and stay off the highways. 
By about 6 p.m. the streets begin to empty of cars, their void 
filled with swirling, blowing white flakes. This allows my cab 
to fishtail more freely with far less chance of collision. A Mer- 
cury Grand Marquis is hardly the ideal vehicle for a blizzard; 
it’s huge, low to the ground, and has rear-wheel drive. I can’t 
see much more than twenty feet in front of me; the front win- 
dow fogs up every time a new passenger gets in as well, and a 
cracked window and a wipe with a napkin can only do so much. 
The world cocoons me and fades to nothing at its edges. 

This quiet is what I’ve always loved about the snow. It 
slows the city to a crawl and muffles its clanging. It reminds 
me of how small we are in relation to the world in which we 
live. While the actual steering of the vehicle is more of a chal- 
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lenge now, dealing with the clientele is virtually stress-free. 
People that are lucky enough to find a cab are absurdly grate- 
ful and overpay lavishly. I get many tips this night that are 
double or triple the meter fare. At about 8 p.m. a fare ends ona 
narrow side street named Race. Up until now I had not gotten 
stuck anywhere, but after dropping him off I try to continue 
west and start spinning my wheels thirty feet up the block. I 
reverse a bit and try to hit the one pristine-looking set of tracks 
ahead. It’s soon apparent the vehicle that made them did so a 
while ago and they provide no traction. Ten minutes of one- 
foot-forward-two-feet-back get me clear. It sinks in that this 
blizzard isn’t like the others. I get stuck three or four more 
times before I start telling anyone who gets in that I don’t do 
side streets. 

The condensation problem gets to the point that I feel 
the need to actually do something about it. At the Yellow 
Cab garage, I explain my problem and the mechanic leans in, 
laughing, and turns a gerry-rigged knob hanging free just be- 
low the dashboard; the windshield is crystal clear in less than 
a minute. I had assumed that it was some vestige from before 
the cab company had customized this car and had no idea it 
actually served a purpose. This is one of those moments when 
I’m thrilled to look like a clueless idiot. I thank him and roll 
back into the snow globe outside. 

By 11:30, Pm worn out enough to think about calling it 
a night. My plan is to reward myself with a Kuma’s burger, but 
after sliding all over the Kennedy Expressway for an exit or 
two, narrowly avoiding a few sliding eighteen-wheelers, I turn 
back and head homeward instead. Western Avenue is passable, 
though down to one meandering lane in each direction. The 
farther south I go, the more darkened houses line my path. 
When I see the McDonald’s M unlit at the corner of Wash- 
ington, I know there will be no power on at my house. Sure 
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enough, it’s a blackout for blocks around, but I never get to my 
front door because the drifts are so high that turning onto any 
side street to park is impossible. Leaving the cab on Western is 
an automatic tow, so the choice is to just drive all night or find 
other shelter. I call my girlfriend in Beverly to say I’m going to 
attempt to get to her house, and continue sliding south. 

Ninety-Ninth Street looks precarious, but I chance the 
left turn and slowly make it the mile or so east, mostly in what 
is normally the westbound lane. This street is part of the city’s 
official snow route (meaning I can’t park here either), so one 
more turn is inevitable. It takes forty more minutes for me to 
get the cab into something approximating a parking space. I 
look back at the path I'd cut through all that pristine white, 
then drag myself into the warm house. 
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I help shovel around the house the next day. Checking 
on the cab, it doesn’t look too buried and the street it’s on has 
been cleared, so I take it easy until evening before digging it 
out to prepare to leave. At 8 p.m. I take a look inside and see 
the faint green glow of the Gandalf dispatch terminal. Pd left 
it on the night before and this means a certain dead battery. I 
call the dispatcher to send the tow truck. She tells me that she 
doesn’t know how long it’s going to take. There are hundreds 
of cars stranded on Lake Shore Drive, so a cab on the South 
Side needing a jump isn’t the highest priority. The tow truck 
arrives around midnight, its driver looking like the walking 
dead. He says he hasn’t slept in two days. The cab roars to life 
and I’m off. 

It’s remarkable to see all the major streets so clear. 
They’re narrowed by five-foot piles of cleared snow in many 
places, but twenty-four hours after one of the worst storms in 
Chicago history, I can’t help but be impressed. My first fare 
has been waiting for a cab for hours. She’s going to a hospital 
in Marquette Park. She thanks me when I drop her at the ER 
and says, “Pll be calling you again.” 


The Pogues 


In 2001 I went to the Vic Theatre in Chicago to see Shane 
MacGowan of The Pogues play. MacGowan is one of the 
most famous human garbage disposals in rock ’n’ roll, and on 
that night he didn’t disappoint. Egged on by Irish-flag-waving 
fools, he threw up all over the stage (some poor roadie had to 
run out and mop up the mess) and unsuccessfully attempted 
to blunder through some of his own old songs. He was out of 
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tune and completely out of sync with his backing band, who 
soldiered on the best they could. I managed a sketch of Mac- 
Gowan from the balcony at the Vic. It was one of the most 
pathetic and depressing things I’d ever seen, but the crowd ate 
it all up. I was a fan of The Pogues, but their best days were 
fifteen years in the past by then, and seeing MacGowan debase 
himself on that night didn’t help me to reminisce. 

Ten years later, the reunited Pogues are in town to play 
the Congress Theater. The first people I drive to the show are 
two guys and a girl from Humboldt Park. They aren’t wasted 
but they’ve had a few. The thing about Pogues fans is that 
many seem hell-bent on outdoing their idols in inebriation 
and general debauchery. Most fall far short but manage to be 
plenty ugly regardless. Aside from St. Patrick’s Day, no other 
night will see more people in Irish-themed garb than the night 
of a Pogues show. Every Irish person I’ve ever met has had 
the highest contempt for what Americans have made of their 
holiday and the feeling of this night is very similar. Unfortu- 
nately for me, the rest of Chicago has turned in early, so I have 
to return to the Congress again and again in order to make a 
living this night. 

A girl steers her guy toward the taxi. He’s in a kelly 
green newsboy cap and a T-shirt advertising the fact that he 
likes to drink. She gives an address in Lincoln Park, and when 
we get to Fullerton and start going east, he perks up and asks 
if we’re on Lake Shore Drive. She tears into him for making 
an ass of himself at the show: “That’s why Kevin left, because 
you were being such a dick!” None of his responses are even 
remotely coherent. She pushes him out of the cab when we 
come to a stop, then apologizes several times before paying 
and teetering away. 

A tall bleached blonde flees the Congress next. She’s 
from Ireland and loves The Pogues, but she’s had enough. 
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Ditching her friends, she asks to go through the Taco Bell 
drive-thru to put the night behind her. She spends the rest of 
the ride to Lakeview apologizing for her countrymen, as well 
as the honorary Irish of this evening. I have to roll all the win- 
dows down to free the cab of the Alpo stench of her meal while 
heading back west to the theater. 

A weary woman waves me down on Milwaukee a block 
away from the epicenter of the Irish insanity. There are cop 
cars all over the place because one of the revelers has been 
struck by a car. As we drive north toward Albany Park, she tells 
me she waited forty minutes for a cab. “I went out with my 
sister, who goes out like once a year. She says she’s gonna keep 
raging, I tell her Pm going home.” She’s in the music business, 
working with a band called Lucero, which, she was impressed 
I knew, is named after one of the saddest characters in movie 
history, a run-down boxer in Fat City. “They’re the saddest 
band in history,” she says. 

Returning one last time to the now-darkened and qui- 
et Congress, I spot three people stumbling out of El Cid, a 
few doors down. It’s the same three I started the night with. 
They’re delighted at the coincidence. “You're the only white 
guy I know!” the girl states happily. She means the only white 
cabdriver of course, but backtracks almost immediately, wor- 
rying that she’s offended me. I tell her she’s welcome to say 
whatever she likes, that it’s between her and her god. The guys 
find this to be the height of hilarity. The one sitting up front 
asks if I’m familiar with the work of George R. R. Martin. 
“Game of Thrones, right?” I say. 

“Yeah. I told my fat pig of a sister to read it and she 
wouldn’t do it. I highly recommend it,” he answers. And with 
that they exit the taxi. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


Driving my first fare of the day, a sweating man crosses our 
path on Ashland Avenue. His eyes are glassy, unseeing, as he 
stumbles past. Four or five necklaces of green plastic beads 
cover his wrongly buttoned shirt, and his fly’s all the way 
down. It’s 2:39 p.m. 


Three girls, all in green, try to put one of those plastic lepre- 
chaun hats on my head as I’m taking them from Wicker Park 
to Lincoln Park. I ask whether they’d prefer to walk the rest of 
the way and the hat disappears. Then I tell them I’ve never cel- 
ebrated St. Patrick’s Day, which makes them very quiet. They 
don’t get that at all. 


At a bus stop on Western Avenue, a mohawked, shirtless man 
is doing a sloppy striptease while no one watches. He’s danced 
out of his pants by the time I lose sight of him. 


I pick up a man and three teenagers from Japonais (an up- 
scale sushi joint). As we pull away, the kids shout, “WE HATE 
PIGS!” at the cop car parked out front. They’re headed to the 
Drake Hotel, and all along the way the man—the father of one 
of the boys, I assume—points out women walking by. “Did you 
get a load of that, boys?” he keeps asking. 


A girl on Fullerton hurls so hard she loses her shoe and bangs 
her head into the side of a parked car. 


A couple and their large friend get in on Ashland in Ukrainian 
Village. They want to go to the Pink Monkey, but first we need 
to retrace their steps so the big guy can find the credit card he 
left at one of the last couple bars they visited. The oaf sits up 
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front and asks if I have any Widespread Panic. I say I don’t 
even know their music, which floors him. It’s his preferred 
soundtrack for a trip to the strip club. He hops out at Chicago 
and Damen to look for his card, and after he’s crossed and re- 
crossed the street a couple times, the girl loses it and yells, “If 
you don’t get back in here, we’re going to the titty bar without 
you!” After he returns, the rest of the ride is spent debating 
where to stop for a bottle of booze to take in with them. The 
Pink Monkey is BYOB. On arrival the big man asks if I’ve got 
a card so they can call me to pick them up after. I tell him I’m 
done for the night. 


After they’ve gotten out of the cab, a man announces to his 
wife, “I’ve gotta hump this cab one time tonight,” then pro- 
ceeds to do just that, rubbing himself against the left rear cor- 
ner of my Scion. Hope she didn’t marry him for his sense of 
humor. 
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I learn from my passengers’ conversation that Groupon em- 
ployees get bright green jumpsuits monogrammed with their 
names or a nickname of their choosing. It must be St. Patrick’s 
Day year-round there. 


In Lincoln Square I pick up a guy who turns out to be a sound 
man in one of the local bars. I ask him how his night went. 
“You're playing Television in the cab,” he answers, “this is the 
best part of my night.” He wants to know about my night, and 
I tell him it’s been a long one. He wants to hear a “crazy” story, 
but I just repeat that it’s been a long night. 


‘Toward the end of my shift—about 4:30 a.m.—I’m leaving the 
Clark gas station at Diversey and Damen when another cab 
turns in and stops by the car vacuums. The driver gets out and 
throws all the doors open to air it out. He wasn’t as fortunate 
as I was this year; the pukers got him. 


Stanley Cup 


The afternoon before the Chicago Blackhawks won the Stan- 
ley Cup started as most any Wednesday would. Around 3 p.m. 
office workers take rides home. The streets begin to fill as the 
sun begins to set. A blonde in her twenties asks to go to one of 
the bars on Madison a few blocks east of the United Center. 
“It’s not even four p.m. so it shouldn’t be too bad at West End, 
right?” she asks. We see the line of jersey-clad fans circling the 
building from two blocks away. “Oh no. Just drop me here, I 
guess, don’t know where to go now.” 
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Bars in every neighborhood fill their sidewalk seats to 
overflowing with red-white-and-black-attired revelers. Most 
eyes are glued to flat-screens broadcasting the big game, oth- 
ers swept along in the overall enthusiasm of the crowd. The 
yelps and whoops escaping from so many windows foreshad- 
ow the roars to come hours later. So many different-shaped 
bodies in uniform remind me of a poorly trained militia with 
leaderless splinter cells roaming the side streets on mystery 
missions. Working on this night, as with so many other festive 
nights, sets me necessarily apart from others. Climbing onto 
the bandwagon at this point would’ve been ludicrous in any 
case. Hockey just doesn’t do a thing for me. 

When the Blackhawks win it sometime after 10 p.m. the 
volume of the night goes up to ten and stays there for hours. 
From horns blaring to caterwauling celebrators to improvised 
explosives, my low-grade headache becomes a full-blown mi- 
graine. On Ontario east of Michigan Avenue, Chicago’s Finest 
would have made old man Daley beam the way they’re preserv- 
ing the disorder. With cruisers parked perpendicular creating 
more of a bottleneck than the surging masses manage on their 
own, the men in blue stick out their chests and peer this way 
and that. Clearing this gauntlet somehow, I turn north onto 
Michigan and pick up a pretty girl in a green summer dress. 
“How about those Hawks!” is what I think she says, though 
the ringing in my ears makes her words difficult to make out. 

‘Two women run into the middle of Randolph in the 
West Loop and ask to go north. “We were at Market and they 
wouldn’t even let us turn the TVs up! Can you believe that 
shit? That place is full of douchebags anyways. Most of them 
didn’t even turn their heads to watch. Take us some place 
where we can do it up right!” The farther north we go on 
Halsted, the thicker the crowds become, many reaching in to 
slap hands and holler at every passing vehicle. 
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The steady tattoo of car horns continues unabated, 
punctuated occasionally by more piercing reports. Coming up 
to Fullerton and Western, a plume of smoke rises and spreads 
over the entire intersection as Streets & San men shovel sand 
to douse a trash bin set ablaze. Many overcome costumed zeal- 
ots must be maneuvered around as they spill into the road- 
ways. The “GO, HAWKS!” screams go on and on, despite the 
fact that the Hawks have gone as far as there is to go hours ago. 

Near 2 a.m. it is time to call it a night, but not before 
picking up a couple who say they’d be paying by debit card 
before ducking out of sight and proceeding to have at each 
other in the most desperate way. With the ride being barely a 
mile, their amazing ardor could only get them so far, so, fixing 
their clothes back into place as best they can, they tumble out 
to continue marking the home team’s big night behind closed 
doors. 


Father's Day 


A squat figure waves her cane my way at Milwaukee and Ful- 
lerton. She labors to climb into the cab, takes a deep breath, 
and asks to go to the 5700 block of North Clark. We drive east 
on Fullerton, then turn north on Ashland before she breaks 
the silence. 

“How was your Father’s Day?” 

“You're looking at it. I don’t have any kids anyway, so it 
doesn’t matter. And you?” 

“Well, Pm not a father either, but it was okay. I haven’t 
been feeling well; in fact I just got out of the hospital a few 
days ago. My father, he’s not . . . well. I called him to wish him 
a happy Father’s Day, and he said it was just like any other day 
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to him.” 

“A real charmer, eh?” 

This makes her laugh a little. 

“He broke his glasses today and I remember when I 
broke mine, he asked if P’d sat my fat ass on them. He said, 
‘You’d better watch it. You take after your mother’s side of the 
family. They’re all fat.’” 

I have no clever response to this. 

“T realize I wasn’t the daughter that he could take around 
and show off. I got scoliosis, I’m only four foot four, I got all 
kinds of health problems. I just wanna make him proud for 
once, so Pd rather be sick and throw up every other day than 
be a 350-pound sow, y'know?” 

I have nothing I can tell her. We pull up to her address, 
on the northern edge of Andersonville. 

“God, youre so nice, here I’ve spilled my guts all out to 
you,” she says. 

A man in a yellow T-shirt stands waiting in her door- 
way. He comes up and pays for the taxi. He’s got just the right 
amount without even asking. I wish her a good night, then 
make a U-turn and head south on Clark. 
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Fourth of July 


In Chicago, it is the custom to mark the birth of the nation by 
staking out spots by the waterfront. Many fight for the best 
places, the parking lots along the beach full-up by midmorn- 
ing. Waves of half-dressed patriots rush eastward to roast in 
the July sun, to be closer to the nighttime fireworks display 
marking the Fourth. Much of my afternoon is spent on rides 
to the North, Belmont, Montrose, Foster, and other beaches. 
Or as close to them as the police blockades will allow, while the 
crowds swell with each passing hour. Families jump out and 
unload folding chairs, grills, charcoal, and umbrellas from the 
taxi’s trunk in the middle of Lake Shore Drive on-ramps and 
hurdle over and around barriers toward the lake. It’s a primal 
scene, these throngs longing to be as near the water as they 
can get. 

At the corner of McClurg and Ontario, a barefoot man, 
furiously sucking on a cigarette, flags me down. “Take me to 
Schaumberg?” he asks in an abrupt way. Sure, I answer—who’d 
turn down an $85 fare? We make our way west to the Kennedy 
without any chatter except for the permission given to keep 
smoking. Then he gets on his cell, “What do you mean where 
am I? I’m in a cab going to Schaumberg. YOU told me to get 
out of the car! YOU did your fake act being a tough guy, what 
did you expect me to do? I’m taking a fuckin’ $150 cab ride 
because of you!?!” He hangs up and lights another. Ten miles 
and several calls later, he asks to be taken back to Navy Pier 
instead. The crush of buses, taxis, and trolleys as we near is 
close to impenetrable, but all the while he’s pointing out what 
he sees out the window, triangulating his friends’ exact loca- 
tion. “I’m directly across from, like, a gigantic hot-air balloon. 
Where are you?” They’re going to pay his $40-and-climbing 
cab fare as some sort of peace offering. Idling in front of the 
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main entrance for ten minutes, enduring dirty looks from the 
traffic aides and rent-a-cops recruited to assist on the holiday, 
a girl finally comes up and hands her MasterCard through the 
passenger’s side window. “Where the hell did you go?” she 
asks, signing the slip, though it’s unclear whether her question 
is directed at him or at me. 


The explosions increase in frequency as night falls. Dogs 
lose bladder control and hide under beds this time of year, and 
many of us who walk upright don’t feel much better. The tu- 
mult and flashing lights do nothing for my equilibrium, and a 
few hours into it, a corkscrew begins to work at two or three 
strategic points inside my skull. One thing for sure: I wouldn’t 
be caught dead out here if there wasn’t money at stake. 
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Stuck behind a booze bus on Clark Street, a guy with 
slicked-back hair hangs out of the back window trying to get 
my fare’s attention. He jabs a little flag in her direction and 
roars, “LADY, AMERICA!!! YEAH!?!” and slams his beer. 

At 9:30 p.m. with the lakefront fireworks display over, 
an exodus of sunburned bodies trudges west. Three get to 
my taxi on Fullerton, and we get on Lake Shore northbound. 
Halfway to the Belmont exit, traffic comes to a standstill in the 
center and right lanes. Thinking the ramp is backed up, I veer 
into the left lane only to see the sky ignited once more with 
multicolored flares and notice that all the stopped vehicles 
have their hazards on as their occupants are mesmerized by 
the light show over the harbor. I drive on as my passengers ooh 
and aah out the window, happy for the encore performance. 

What blowing shit up has to do with our independence 
is beyond me. My neighbors are still lighting sparklers as I 
park the cab at 2 a.m. 


Halloween 


This year, Daylight Saving Time fell on October 31, adding 
an extra hour of drinking. Cabdrivers really earn their money 
nights on nights like this. 

There is no shortage of notable costumes—Forrest 
Gump gives me chocolates and defends the awful movie named 
after him; two pretty girls dress as Tweedledee and ‘Tweedle- 
dum; half a dozen mostly mediocre Fred Flintstones; a guy 
dressed as a giant Whoopee Cushion. 

She doesn’t stand out for what she wears but for what 
she says. It is past the second 2 a.m. when I pick her up. She is 
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in a short black dress, fishnets, and very red lipstick and nails. 
Plopping in the back seat, she immediately asks whether it is 
okay to smoke, then if she can sit up front. This is normally a 
big no-no—unless there’s no room in the back, no one sits in 
the passenger seat. Besides the possible safety concerns, it im- 
plies a familiarity that few drivers would welcome. Passengers 
are not friends. The ride is a business transaction. I forget all 
that and let her sit next to me. 

“Thank you for taking me home.” She smiles, a bit 
bleary-eyed. “So I invited him to a slumber party and he 
turned me down. I said, ‘Wanna come over for a sleepover, 
just you and me?’ and he said no. What’s up with that?” I of- 
fer some generic comforting response, but she isn’t having it, 
“You don’t know me, I’m not that kind of girl. This is the one 
for me. He’s only thirty and a partner in a law firm. He’s every- 
thing I ever wanted. I’m straight-up small-town. I just wanna 
be taken care of, you know? He opens doors for me, it makes 
all the difference.” 

She’d been at a girlfriend’s party texting her dream guy, 
making arrangements, and when it didn’t turn out as she’d 
hoped, she was in no mood to celebrate any longer. “Anyways, 
she’s moving to Mexico ON MY BIRTHDAY! So fuck her. So, 
what about you?” She doesn’t believe that her driver has no 
personal life, but unable to get any details out of me, she lets it 
go, blowing clouds of smoke out the window. 

“I can tell you’re a decent guy or I wouldn’t have sat up 
front,” she says as we stop at her doorstep, “Will you give me 
a hug?” 

I did. 
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Thanksgiving 


I’m on my way to a traditional Thanksgiving meal of pot stick- 
ers and spicy pan-fried pork at Lao Sze Chuan when he flags 
me down. A young guy in a tracksuit and expensive basketball 
shoes. He says his car broke down, which is typically a scam. 
But it’s Thanksgiving, so I give him the benefit of the doubt 
and he directs me to an address on the South Side. 

He tells me about going to an event with Chicago 
Bulls players, proudly showing the autographs he collected. 
He is excited like a kid would be, which makes me think the 
broken-down car might actually exist. He asks if Pd had my 
Thanksgiving meal. 
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When we pull up to his house, he tells me his mother 
will have the $25 for the cab. He has me honk a few times, 
then goes into the yard and hollers up at the second-floor win- 
dow. Eventually a dark form appears and a negotiation begins. 
I can only make out what my passenger is saying. He pleads 
and promises to pay it all back. It goes on for close to fifteen 
minutes. Then the figure in the window tosses a crumpled bill 
out past the overgrown shrubbery of the yard. He comes up to 
the driver’s side, sheepishly offering a twenty-dollar bill. “It’s 
all she has.” 

He says his name is Dwayne and shakes my hand when 
I accept it. 


Black Friday 


The shoppers have been out for the start of the seasonal feed- 
ing frenzy for many hours by the time I make it to Michigan 
Avenue. Traffic crawls as the crazed hordes occupy all available 
space. Unfortunately it doesn’t translate into many cab rides. 
Two hours in and I only have $20 to show for it. As evening 
nears, the streets empty, people sleeping off the Thanksgiving 
meal from the day before. 

I take a radio call on Washtenaw in Humboldt Park 
around 7 p.m. No sign of life for a few minutes, but then a kid 
with neck tattoos and a hoodie comes up and motions that his 
friends will be right out. Two guys and two girls; the first guy 
sits up front with me. “Is this one of those freaky cabs?” a voice 
from the back calls out. 

“Like Cash Cab?” I wonder. 

“No, man, Taxicab Confessions, where they tell all the 
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fucked-up shit they did, yo.” 

“Got something to share?” I ask. The guy offers a graph- 
ic description of all the positions that he’d do it in, in the cab. 
I tell them it happens. 

The one in the front wonders if he could get his crotch 
up to the partition where his girl could get at it. They whoop 
it up when I tell them that there would be extra charges for 
that. “By the way, yo, we’re gonna kill you,” he announces, 
dead-eyed, and tells his buddy in the back to hand him his 
knife. “Just playin’!” he cracks up. They get out at the Diversey 
Rock ’n’ Bowl. 


The doorman at Rosa’s Lounge flashes his light to let me know 
he has a fare. A plump young blonde comes out, followed by 
a guy in his twenties who is only still on his feet because the 
wind has let up. She manages to lure him inside, and we’re off 
for the Hotel Sax downtown. He mumbles to himself much of 
the way. The girl apologizes repeatedly, “It’s my brother and 
he’s really drunk.” 

“Really?” I ask. When we arrive, she tries to get him 
to find his wallet without much luck. He gets out of the cab 
and comes up to the passenger’s side window, attempting to 
form a word or two. He keeps playing with his cell phone as if 
the right button will make this situation disappear. Finally, he 
stumbles to the ATM a few feet away to withdraw the $15 I’ve 
now asked six times for. 

The girl tries to explain that he’s in the military and not 
to get mad, that she won’t get out until Pm paid. My pay is 
the least of the problems here, I tell her. “Your brother is an 
alcoholic and he’s gonna come to a bad end.” 

“I know,” she admits. 


The next couple that gets in discovers a pair of black leather 
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gloves in the back seat. I tell the girl that it’s a Black Friday spe- 
cial. She happily puts them on. “Do people often leave things 
in cabs?” her guy asks, then with no segue, the girl tells us, 
“Karl Malone was the first black man I ever saw. He came to 
a barbecue at my parents’ house in Idaho.” I thank her for let- 
ting me know. When I pull into the drive of their Gold Coast 
high-rise, the guy tells me this has been the most enjoyable cab 
ride he can remember and tips accordingly. 


A well-dressed woman hails me from the doorway of ‘Tavern 
on Rush. In the cab her husband rolls down his window and 
bellows at the top of his lungs to a fat guy in front of a white 
stretch limo, “MANNY, YOU’RE THE PUERTO RICAN 
RON JEREMY!” 

“He really is,” he repeats to me and his wife, more qui- 
etly, as we roll away from the Viagra Triangle. 

Nearer their Lincoln Park home, the conversation takes 
a turn. “Let me ask you,” he says, “because me and my wife 
keep going back and forth on this: Should we raise our kids in 
the city or just move to the suburbs?” 

“Suburbs are a symbol that you’ve given up,” I offer. 

“Thank you! It’s so nice to talk to a sane person.” He 
beams. 

“You don’t know me that well, sir,” I answer. 


‘Two girls get in at 4:30 a.m. The last fare of this long night. 
They’re going from Wicker Park to 18th and Throop in 
Pilsen. One insists that I put on Lite FM, which plays Christ- 
mas music 24/7 this time of year. To the soundtrack of “Silver 
Bells,” the other girl announces, “All I want right now is a 
toilet bowl to puke in.” 


Christmas 


Abandoned streets that I’m used to at 4 a.m. are odd and lone- 
some at 4 p.m. on a Christmas Day. The few wandering souls 
out and about would fade into the scenery on a typical day. 
The absence of others brings them into higher relief, into 
sharper focus. The unkempt man talking to the brick wall to 
the side of the shuttered storefront might not catch anyone’s 
eye with a stream of pedestrians ignoring him, but today he’s 
the only show in town. 

A young, well-dressed Asian woman towing a mountain 
of gifts hails me in a rich neighborhood. She asks to be taken to 
a black ghetto area. There’s no talk during the trip, and upon 
arrival she hurries out, shielding her face as if she doesn’t want 
to be seen going where she’s going. 
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Much of the day the rain beats down, making the streets 
appear even emptier than they do already with the dormant 
vehicles and unpeopled sidewalks. Toward evening it turns to 
snow, to whiten the city and shrink visibility to but a few hun- 
dred feet in any direction. I head out to O’Hare in the hope 
of catching a stray weary traveler or two, to maybe find a hot 
meal as well. 

The little restaurant at the taxi staging area is open, so 
my Christmas dinner is two tough skewers of beef kebab over 
an ocean of rice with a side of wilted lettuce. I drown the let- 
tuce in ranch dressing. The steam rising from the Styrofoam 
container fogs the car’s windows along with my visible breath 
in the cold, making the surrounding cabs and the airplanes 
beyond the fence, already being blanketed in snow, fade away 
to nothing. After several hours, listening to a radio play of It’s 
a Wonderful Life, Pm dispatched to the terminals. 

A little round-faced man stomps around, finishing his 
cigarette, near the head of the line at American Airlines. He 
crawls in and asks to go to Hoffman Estates. I look in the book 
for directions and an estimate on the fare. In an indeterminate 
Central European accent, he asks incredulously, “They no al- 
low GPS? I trucker and without this I’m lost.” I explain that 
GPS is of no use to a city driver. Turning into his cookie-cut- 
ter subdivision, I start clicking the extras button on the meter, 
explaining that we charge the meter plus one-half to go out to 
the suburbs. This prompts the following bit of Old World wis- 
dom from my passenger: “Rules. Too much fucking rules this 
country. I from Europe. I go boating. No drinking, no make 
noise, go bed ten o’clock. Why I go out then? Crazy living this 
country, everyone always chase money. Akhhh, glad be home 
anyway!” He pays $2 above the $53 fare and bids me farewell. 

Back in the city, a woman stands shivering, clutching a 
white toy poodle close while trying to hold on to a bunch of 
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sloppily overstuffed bags. She thanks me profusely for stop- 
ping despite the dog. “Most of you guys won’t stop when you 
see him,” she says. Her boyfriend chose to celebrate the birth 
of Jesus by getting lit and smacking her around. She points 
to the cop cars clustered down the street. “We were having a 
good time. All I asked him to do was to stop drinking.” She’s 
going to her office to spend the night on the couch. “Luckily 
my business has one.” Still in shock, she thanks me profusely 
and overtips extravagantly as if to regain control over a situa- 
tion that knocked her off-balance. 

Many hours later, toward dawn, a woman in an over- 
sized parka in the middle of the road is my last fare of the 
night. She asks about my Christmas, tells me about eating way 
too much and getting most of what she’d asked for this year. 
We pull up to a house and she says to wait while she runs in 
and grabs her kids before disappearing through the gate, down 
a gangway, and into the dark. Ten minutes later I decide to cut 
my losses. The ten dollars isn’t worth the bother; maybe Santa 
had one last gift for her after all. 


New Year’s Eve 


No one threw up in the cab. So my New Year’s Eve wish came 
true. It was still a long night. Holidays driving a cab are no 
holiday. 

The first fare of the afternoon is a couple approaching 
their sunset years. They may be two of the last humans in the 
U.S. not to have seen the Blue Man Group. He asks what the 
poncho section refers to on their tickets; unfortunately I’m not 
much help, speculating that something might be thrown at 
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them from the stage. “WELL, we’ll be changing seats, then 
the outraged man announces, remarking also that he hadn’t 
realized the theater was “all the way on the North Side.” 
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Gridlock makes the rest of daytime a trial as the whole 
world seems intent on getting to where they are going all at 
once. Passengers don’t complain, girding themselves for the 
festivities to come. Bartenders and waitresses on their way 
in exchange words of encouragement for the slog ahead. We 
know that many who cross our paths tonight will be unaccus- 
tomed to being out in public, choosing this one night of the 
year to go out. 


‘The woman introduces herself by name and adds, “Not to brag 
on myself, but Ijust love to love, and the way the world is these 
days, they just take and take and take.” She is thirty-five and 
on her way to meet a much younger man, she says in a stage 
whisper. We stop at a liquor store for champagne. She lights 
a cigarette just as we pull up to the spot. “Shit, can you go 
around the block? He doesn’t know I smoke and I really need 
one to get through this.” We idle around the corner while she 
puffs away, expounding on Obama, online dating, and other 
things I can’t remember now. She is the type to use your name 
and make lots of eye contact. “I hope you get everything you 
ever wanted in life,” she wishes, then crosses the street. 

A loud white girl with two Middle Eastern guys in tow 
is next. “Can’t believe that bitch threw a drink at you,” she 
shrieks to one of her companions. “What kind of party is it 
when you can’t even have a drink? They were all lesbians—she 
had like a mohawk and taped-up tits. Bet she’d’ve been happy 
if you’d mistaken her for a man.” The guys answer her meekly, 
saying they just want to get something to eat. It is 11:45 p.m. 
and they make it to the bar just in time to toast the New Year. 

Soon the streets fill with marauding packs, arms raised, 
leaping into the road in search of a ride. They bellow louder as 
cabs pass, as if their unique call might do the trick where oth- 
ers failed. I have to keep the doors locked and zigzag around 
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them. Outside a pub, many try the doors, not believing me 
that the cab is reserved. A big shot tries to outbid the others, 
offering $20 then $40 to go a few blocks. He stalks away, out- 
raged that his money was refused. 


‘Two girls discuss their night. “He was sooo short. He plays 
tennis professionally; he’s, like, Sicilian. He totally wanted to, 
like, make me his wife!” 

Her friend counters, “That guy’s not Sicilian. He was 
adopted; he’s from Oklahoma. I saw his ID, and his name’s 


Michael Jackson. No, really, that’s what it said!” 


Outside a gated condo, a girl runs up followed by a man. 
“You’re my savior! I just wanna go home and sleep. We have to 
wait for my friend though.” With increasing impatience they 
watch as a girl fumbles with the intercom, then goes inside 
the building. “Pd have been fine clearing out their hall closet 
and sleeping in it. They made us leave because they wanted 
to fuck, and now we have to sit out here and wait for HER!” 
he bitches. Eventually the girl returns and we shove off. The 
quarreling dies down, replaced by yawns and gentle snores. It’s 
time for bed. 


The sky is just beginning to lighten when I open my mailbox. 
A letter from the AARP, complete with member’s card. Has 
tonight really lasted a decade? I wonder. 


REGULARS 


Incentive Fare 


From 2004 to 2008, most of my afternoons started with a trip 
to Back of the Yards, named for the Union Stockyards that 
made Chicago “the Hog Butcher to the World” until they 
were shuttered in the early ’70s. It’s not the poshest neighbor- 
hood in Chicago. Boarded-up houses and young men hanging 
around corners eyeing passersby are commonplace, but as in 
most economically troubled parts of town, there’s much else 
that happens without garnering much notice. St. Rose Day 
School at 49th and Hoyne brought me to the neighborhood. 
The RTA (Regional Transit Authority), which regulates 
handicapped vans and other transport options for develop- 
mentally disabled teenagers and adults, contracted Chicago 
cab companies to handle some of the work the vans couldn’t 
handle. It was called the Mobility Direct program. Many more 
people waited for rides to and from home than they could han- 
dle. Unlike regular cab rides, these were flat rates determined 
by the length of the trip—most were either $13 or $21. The 
passengers were also required to give the driver the cost of 
a bus or train ride in cash. At the end of the ride, the driver 
would key in a drop-off code into the Gandalf terminal and be 
paid out by his company’s cashier the next day. It was steady, 
predictable business, worthwhile for slow weekday afternoons. 
St. Rose’s is one of the places in Chicago where the de- 
velopmentally disabled spend their days. Some are church-run, 
others city-run, and what goes on inside varies. I never went 
any farther than the vestibules or waiting areas, and only heard 
about the activities therein from passengers. Some described 
jobs assembling products; others described what sounded like 
daycare. The degree of their mental and physical disability 
varied greatly. Unlike so many of the people I drove around 
day in and day out, they absolutely needed these rides, and that 
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made me feel like my job was occasionally a bit more than just 
chauffeuring the bored or drunk about town. 

A skinny black girl in her early twenties always made 
me put on WGCI (the local dance/R&B station) for her ride 
home to the West Side. I heard R. Kelly’s “Trapped in the 
Closet” for the first time during one of these rides. I thought it 
was a put-on, a comedy skit, but she knew every word and sang 
along with no irony. This was the thing I appreciated most 
about her and many of the others in this program: the lack of 
irony in the way they took in the world. 

Many passengers were barely verbal, but there was no 
mistaking whether they’d had a bad day or a good day. Some- 
times it was as simple as a smile of recognition as they got into 
the cab, as opposed to the refusal to make eye contact. The 
impediments they were born with often robbed them of the 
ability to hide their emotions, at least in front ofa stranger like 
me. One guy complained the whole way home about someone 
who was picking on him at St. Rose’s. I never learned how 
the problem started or his tormentor’s name, but the feeling 
of being wronged couldn’t be clearer. After getting out of the 
cab, he continued his complaints all the way to his front door. 

The prospect of going to the South and West Sides of 
Chicago to pick up handicapped passengers wasn’t enticing to 
all Checker drivers. Many of these passengers had to wait an 
hour or longer to be picked up. To remedy this, the company 
created an Incentive Fare competition. Each month the driv- 
ers who picked up the most fares that had been waiting half an 
hour or longer would win money. The contest applied to any 
kind of fare that stayed on the board awhile, but every month 
a large chunk came from the Mobility Direct program. Some 
drivers didn’t want to go anywhere but downtown or the air- 
ports, others were put off by having to deal with the disabled, 
so the contest bribed them to go outside their comfort zones. 
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Every month the same names would appear on the winner’s 
list posted next to the cashier’s window. Checker Cab #5999 
always won the top $250 prize. Three or four guys, including 
me, usually fought over the second place $150. Some months 
I'd actively try to unseat #5999, but I never came close, even 
with a tally of sixty or seventy rides. His cab had tinted win- 
dows and other custom detailing. He obviously owned it and 
wasn’t a renter like me. But I never talked to him or found out 
his secret. Was it altruism or just a sharpened sense of compe- 
tition that drove him, or the rest of us for that matter? 

Was it wrong to profit from our customers’ need? 

When Checker was swallowed by Yellow Cab, the In- 
centive Fares disappeared. The Mobility Direct program con- 
tinued but was much reduced. I no longer found myself by 
the viaduct on Hoyne just north of St. Rose’s every afternoon, 
waiting for 2:30 p.m., when the center would empty for the 
day, its occupants streaming out of the front doors to the wait- 
ing sedans, handicapped vans, and taxis. 

Driving a cab felt a little less worthwhile after taking the 
disabled kids was no longer part of my regular routine. 


Nick Digilio 


In 2005 I was searching the AM dial for something to keep me 
company while driving through the nighttime streets. Pausing 
at 720 AM, I heard an excited voice in the middle of a rant. It 
had a distinctively Chicago cadence. I kept listening because 
he was debating with his listeners about what was—and was 
not—a zombie. 


Pd never listened to WGN much. They are best known 
for their baseball broadcasts, and I hate the Cubs. Most of the 
station’s other programming was geared to the geriatric set. 
Even though my folks would never describe themselves as lib- 
eral, I grew up with NPR in the house. The idea of listening to 
a commercial talk radio station had never occurred to me be- 
fore, but my hours behind the wheel begged for a soundtrack, 
and the music stations were just unbearable. WBEZ was phas- 
ing out its great overnight music programming, replacing it 
with repeats from the daytime, the BBC, and other interna- 
tional news-related fare. Most of it bored me silly. Much of the 
AM dial was dominated by screaming troglodytes. Be it sports, 
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politics, love, or gardening, there was rarely a voice that rose 
above the barely literate din. WGN was less offensive than 
most, but it put me to sleep more often than not. 

But the guy debating zombies was another story. (Yes, 
the controversy concerned whether fast zombies were better 
than the classic slow ones. And, furthermore, whether the fast 
ones were zombies at all.) 

His name was Nick Digilio, and I quickly became a reg- 
ular listener. His show was on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
nights—so he was there to help me ferry the drunkest fares 
of the week. I found out later that he’d been on WGN for 
twenty-five years. I don’t care about pop culture much, but 
hearing someone describe the latest episode of The Gilmore 
Girls with unabashed glee and without a trace of irony makes 
even the biggest snob lighten up. That’s the joy of Nick’s show. 

Pd rarely wanted to meet any artist, musician, or other 
public figure. Admiring what someone does, then seeking per- 
sonal contact with them is quite a leap. But for whatever rea- 
son, after listening to his show for a couple years, I wanted to 
meet Nick. I made sure to be around ‘Tribune Tower when his 
show was ending. Then, Pd casually roll by and pick him up as 
he exited the building, as if it was just by chance. I’d seen The 
King of Comedy many times and knew from listening that Nick 
was a big fan of the film as well, but I wasn’t trying to act like 
one of the obsessed fans in that movie. I didn’t let on that I was 
a fan until I drove him up to Simon’s—his favorite bar—five or 
six times. I didn’t want to spook him. How do you explain that 
youre a fan and nota stalker? 

After introducing myself, we quickly developed a rap- 
port. The cab rides soon became intentional rather than ran- 
dom. It turned out we had things to talk about. We’re both 
baseball fanatics (even if he’s a Cubs fan). But what bonded us 
most was a love of the movies. It soon became a ritual to talk 
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about the latest films as we drove up Lake Shore Drive to Si- 
mon’s. We disagree more often than not, but it’s always a kick 
to bat around takes on the latest Coen brothers flick or debate 
whether Lars von Trier is a genius or just a pompous jagoff. I 
remember getting a text from Nick at 4 a.m. once, saying that 
after seeing Southland Tales for the third time, it finally clicked 
for him why I loved the film so much. 

In 2006 Nick invited me to be a guest on his show to talk 
about my writing and artwork. I’d never been on air before and 
had a horrible toothache (which turned out to require a root 
canal the next day), but Nick still made a complete novice feel 
at home in front of a microphone. 

Nick has been involved in storefront theater for years as 
a founding member of the Factory Theater. He hadn’t done 
a play for a while until Black and Blue in 2011. Driving him 
from WGN to rehearsals for weeks before the show opened 
revealed another side to the man. This wasn’t the guy who’d 
go on and on about the Jackass films or that night’s Seinfeld 
rerun. He was directing the play as well as rewriting the script, 
and it was taking up every spare second he had. He was com- 
mitted to getting it right. The piece is a comedy set in a tavern 
and concerns two brothers, one a Cubs fan, the other a Sox 
fan. It was hilarious and sincere and displayed a lot of Nick’s 
personality. It was a true pleasure to see my friend’s work on- 
stage, to see Nick doing his thing rather than just reviewing or 
reacting to the work of others. 

I never thought I’d know one of the voices coming from 
the radio. Not only do I know one now, but he even lets me be 
part of the show. 
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Tony Fitzpatrick 


Anybody who has been involved in Chicago’s creative scene 
for a length of time has crossed paths with Tony Fitzpatrick. 
I remember his World ‘Tattoo Gallery on South Wabash from 
when I was a painting student at School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago in the early ’90s. It was a large exhibition space in an 
area of town that was sparsely inhabited at the time. If Pd had 
any concept of the art world and the way it worked, I would 
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have spent more time there to learn a bit about working artists 
and the ins and outs of conducting a career. I didn’t. The con- 
cept of an artist making a living off his work seemed buta pipe 
dream. Instead of making a go of it, I moved back to Boston 
with my BFA and got behind the wheel of a cab. 

Later Tony maintained a storefront studio on Damen 
Avenue in Bucktown for many years. He’d flag me off the 
street. I knew who he was, of course, but it’s never been my 
way to break the ice with strangers—especially well-known 
ones. The rides would pass in silence, but he always tipped ex- 
travagantly. Sometime in 2007, I picked him up on Damen and 
introduced myself as we now had a friend in common, singer 
Kelly Hogan. It’s much easier for me to start a conversation 
when there’s some bit of pretext for it. 

‘Tony has never had that problem. He asked what I did 
and said he’d look at my website. Many people make promises 
in the art world, but it doesn’t take most of us long to find out 
what those promises are worth. So when ‘Tony called a day or 
two later with praise for my work—and an offer to buy a draw- 
ing—I was floored. 

The piece he wanted was long gone, but he wrote out a 
check for $500, saying, “Will you draw me another one like it, 
pal?” Not long after that, he was calling for cab rides regularly. 

Life around Tony was rarely dull. A parade of collectors, 
assistants, fans, enemies, suck-ups, and celebrities shuttled 
through his front door. He was always at his drawing table glu- 
ing bits of cut-up old matchbooks to make a new drawing-col- 
lage, Steve Earle blasting at deafening levels. He thrived on 
all that noise, and he was always busy. There was always a new 
show to get ready for, a book to publish, a research trip to 
make. He employed a crew of young artists to help him meet 
deadlines. I’d drive many of them on errands around the city 
when I wasn’t transporting the man himself to a dinner, an 
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art opening, or home. Dinner with Tony was often an event. 
He had his favorite spots: Avec, Blackbird, Keefer’s, then later, 
The Publican and Big Star. All the places he went were run by 
friends, and he was greeted warmly on arrival. He’d walk in 
and always know a half-dozen diners as well. ve never known 
anyone better suited to being the center of attention. As some- 
one who has taken great pains to avoid just such situations, it 
was quite an education. 

Artists as a rule aren’t the most outgoing types, and that 
reluctance to engage with people often prevents us from mak- 
ing a living by our art. So to hear Tony tell visitors why they 
need to buy one of his pieces was fascinating. It’s one thing to 
be sure of what you do; it’s quite another to convince others 
that it is so. Tony’s conversations were nonstop hustles—they 
would continue out of the studio and into the restaurants. 

There were other lessons as well, chief among them the 
importance of a mailing list to keep potential buyers’ eyes on 
new work as it was completed. Tony was always talking about 
taking the reins of one’s own career, about not letting the gate- 
keepers and tastemakers dictate the terms. I’d pretty much 
walked away from the art world, but his words were a way back 
in—a way to participate without feeling that ’d compromised 
my humanity in doing so. I’ve never made work for any peer’s 
approval, and that’s insured my continued employment in the 
service industry. But here was a person who didn’t seem to suck 
up to people—but was still successful. There was something to 
be learned there. 

‘Tony included my work in several group shows at the 
studio. After the openings—most of which I'd spend outside 
chain-smoking rather than attempting to chat up poten- 
tial buyers—he’d get frustrated with me. He expected those 
around him to do as he did, but I was temperamentally inca- 
pable of doing so. He stopped including me after a time, and I 
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didn’t really blame him. The thing about making art is that in 
the end we all have to do it our own way. This goes for mar- 
keting it as well. We can’t force ourselves to do what is against 
our nature. 

After two years of seeing him most every day, Tony 
changed studio managers, and the new guy had a car; my ser- 
vices were no longer needed on a regular basis. There was still 
the occasional run to Portillo’s for a dozen Italian beefs for the 
crew, but the days of daily rides were over. He also converted 
the studio on Damen into a gallery and started working more 
from home. We didn’t see each other much anymore. There’s 
a reason that P’ve chosen cab driving for a day job: my patience 
for bosses and coworkers is very short. It’s a wonder that Tony 
and I got along for as long as we did. In fact, we still get along. 
I visited him at home a little while ago to thank him for the 
generous quote he provided for the back of my first book. He 
showed me a suite of his new etchings. We had a good talk. 

It’s rare that an artist is gracious and giving to other 
artists. Often, our world is filled with outsize egos, malicious 
backstabbers, and piddling beefs. Tony certainly doesn’t lack 
for ego, but he’s done me many a solid throughout our ac- 
quaintance, and I know I’m hardly alone. He is unlike anyone 
else I’ve run into in my meanderings around Chicago. The 
rides I gave him often passed in silence but never lacked for a 
sort of unspoken goodwill. Driving Tony was one of the high 
points of my years behind the wheel in Chicago. 
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LAST RIDE 


NATO held its international meeting in Chicago a couple 
months before I decided to quit driving a cab in 2012. Mayor 
Emanuel turned the city into a militarized showplace for the 
visitors’ benefit. It was added incentive to walk away. Some- 
times the universe lets you know not to let the door hit your 
ass on the way out. 


Lockdown City 
Tuesday 


I pick up a well-heeled couple from the Chicago Brauhaus in 
Lincoln Square. The man has an accent I can’t place, but it 
sounds the way rich people on TV talk. He wears a navy-blue 
sport coat as naturally as Pd wear an old T-shirt. He’s well 
into his sixties; his companion is a few years younger and likely 
not the wife but probably an assistant. They’re charmed by 
Lincoln Square, calling it a “real” neighborhood repeatedly. 
They’re headed to the Hyatt McCormick Place, so I take Lin- 
coln south to Irving Park and turn east toward Lake Shore 
Drive. 

Looking out the window, the man remarks that Chica- 
go is a city that’s alive. I can’t disagree with him. They tell 
me they’re here from NATO to get everything ready for the 
meeting at the end of the week. The woman assures me the 
coming inconveniences—road closures, heightened security, 
etc.—will be well worth it for our city in the long run. I don’t 
say anything to that. 

At the hotel I wish them well and watch as they stroll 
inside, looking like they own the place. 
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Wednesday 


The nearly nonstop news reports about NATO remind me 
of the yearly Armageddon-type snowstorm predictions that 
hardly ever live up to the hype. Unlike the snowstorms that I 
always look forward to, in this case I truly hope the prognos- 
ticators are wrong. The last thing anyone needs is another ’68 
Democratic National Convention around here. 

A businessman in the Loop asks to go to Midway Air- 
port. His secretary advised him not to return to Chicago un- 
til next week to avoid the hassles to come. We talk about the 
road closures. I reassure him that, indeed, Archer Avenue will 
take him all the way back to the Loop in case the Stevenson is 
closed to accommodate the security needs of the visiting dig- 
nitaries. 

At Midway there is a more immediate conflict. The 
gaunt man who washes windows in the taxi staging area throws 
down his Windex and newspapers and stalks away from a Car- 
riage Cab SUV a couple rows down from me. I hear his an- 
gry voice directed at a driver who’s out of view. A bit later he 
climbs into the back seat of the Yellow next to mine. I see him 
telling the driver his story, his hands reinforcing his points. I 
can’t hear a thing through the two sets of car glass, but it’s clear 
he’s explaining how he’s been wronged. 


Thursday 


I start my day at Midway. The window washer walks past my 
cab offering his services, and I shake my head no reflexively. A 
moment later I call him back and tell him to go ahead (if for no 
other reason than to hear about yesterday). I watch him work 
his way methodically from the front window clockwise. When 
he’s starting on the driver’s side, I get out and ask about what 
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happened. 

“Some people, they want somethin’ for nothin’, know 
what I’m sayin’? I knew when I was doing his windows that he 
was gonna try to get out of payin’ me. Some people are like 
that. I get done and he offers me a dollar. Believe that? So I 
throw my shit down and walk away. He’s lucky I’m not waiting 
at his house when he gets home. Should be thanking me ’m 
not one of those niggers sticking a gun in his face.” 

Just then the Carriage SUV pulls up and its driver—a 
well-dressed round little man—jumps out and starts hollering 
in the window washer’s direction, “Look at this lazy liar! He 
won't even do the inside! Don’t give him any money!” 

The washer pays him no mind. He finishes his work and 
asks for $3. I give him $10 and tell him to forget about that 
other guy. Some people just need something to be mad about. 
He nods, thanks me, and walks away down the row of cabs. 

At the terminal, two Northwestern University students 
ask to go to O’Hare. They’ve missed their flight and the next 
one leaves from Chicago’s other airport. I tell them it’s a $65 
fare. They act put-out, but after conferring for a second they 
get in. 

I wonder whether they’re getting out of town to avoid 
NATO, but they’re grappling with more important problems. 
One kid wears a ball cap with “drugs” printed off-center in 
lowercase letters on the front. He pops snack-size Kit Kats 
in his mouth until inadvertently smearing his pristine white 
V-neck T-shirt with one. “Goddamnit! This is the second one 
I’ve soiled today. This is the worst damn day of my life!” 

His buddy struggles to book a flight on his smartphone, 
paying him little mind. “Dude, let’s make a pact not to men- 
tioned the missed flight this weekend, cool?” 

The Kit Kat kid agrees, then digs out two battery-pow- 
ered propeller yarmulkes for them to put on, and soon they’re 
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laughing, all the cares of the world forgotten. They talk about 
the big music festival they’re going to. About what they’ll wear 
and who they’ll party with. I’m pretty sure they’re going to see 
the Insane Clown Posse. 

My friend Tim calls when we’re two-thirds of the way to 
O’Hare. His band, Joan of Arc, is playing at a protest in Grant 
Park Friday, and he asks if I can pick up some of their equip- 
ment afterward. The Park District isn’t letting them park a van 
anywhere near the Petrillo Bandshell. I tell him PI do it, then 
hang up to pay a toll on I-294. 

I drop the two clowns at O’Hare without any further 
hijinks. 


Friday 


Tim calls to say that he won’t need me, that the authorities 
have seen reason and are letting them load out. I’m glad for 
him but a bit disappointed not to be part of the action. A cou- 
ple hours later, it becomes a moot point because the city tells 
‘Tim that there will be no concert, or any other event at the 
bandshell, that night. Everyone is confused and frustrated. A 
lot of people ran around, practiced, and planned for nothing. 
The police presence is significant around town. Every 
highway ramp, as well as most downtown blocks, has cops in 
blue manning their positions. Off the main roads, unmarked 
white cargo vans full of more cops line up to prepare for 
the worst. The atmosphere is menacing. As afternoon turns 
to evening, law enforcement begins to outnumber civilians 
downtown. I only go near the Loop if taken there by a fare. 
Better to stay in the neighborhoods and avoid the possibility of 
getting stuck. Everywhere else around town that I go, people 
get in the cab and ask apprehensively if ’ve been downtown 
and how bad is it? The populace has been properly spooked by 
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the whole thing, that’s for sure. 

On my way home at 4 a.m. I have to bypass shut on- 
ramps at Roosevelt and Canalport, finally getting on the Ryan 
at 31st Street. 


Saturday 


Heading downtown around noon on a Saturday usually in- 
volves sitting in gridlock from Sox Park to the Loop on the 
Ryan. Not this day. With all the closed exits and dire warnings, 
the highway’s eerily clear, almost deserted. 

I have an afternoon meeting in Ravenswood and, as I 
wait in a coffee shop doorway, a ragtag army marches east on 
Montrose toward the mayor’s house. A little boy asks his fa- 
ther what all those people are mad about, and it’s interesting 
to hear the man finesse a measured explanation—masking his 
irritation at having their route home blocked. 
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Saturday’s my day to make the money that wasn’t made 
the rest of the week. So, whatever my views on the protests 
might be, the object is to avoid blocked roadways today and 
keep the wheels turning. Staying far away from McCormick 
Place Convention Center and the Loop does the trick. It looks 
like a lot of other Chicagoans had the same idea and stayed 
home on this day. 


Sunday 


I don’t intend to work much but can’t resist going down to 
Wrigley after the Sox sweep the Cubs in their weekend series. 
At Racine and Addison, a man in a Cubs jersey and a wom- 
an in a Sox T-shirt ask to go to the West Side. The woman 
immediately asks my baseball allegiance—letting out a wild 
whoop when she hears the right answer. Her husband acts out- 
raged and threatens to jump out of the taxi. They’re in good 
spirits and well-lubricated after an afternoon in the ballpark. 
He shouts out the window, calling select passersby “FAG” for 
wearing the wrong thing. She just laughs at him. He threatens 
to sic NATO on people for unspecified wrongs that they’ve 
done him. He rails against “the beaners” and insists he always 
sticks up for white people, that he likes them. They’re Mexican 
and perhaps this comedy routine is for my benefit, but it’s hard 
to tell for sure. 

We eventually escape the post-game traffic, and near Lo- 
gan Square the woman remarks on how different it is around 
here than in Wrigleyville. Chicago’s full of different places, 
that’s one of the great things about it. She’s had it with the city 
though; she says they’re moving to the suburbs next week. I 
leave them to get tacos at a Mexican grocery store. She tells 
me for all his talk about loving everything white people do, he 
won’t ever eat their food. After driving a couple miles away, 
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I notice the cell phone she left on the seat and double back. 
They’re not in the store, but I remember the intersection they 
originally asked for and catch up to them. 

“YOU THE MAN!” he screams in my face as I hand 
over the phone. “We were just having a big fight about her 
losing that thing. Thank you so much!” Returning her phone 
is the high point of the week. 

If the intent of the mayor was to showcase Chicago to 
the world while NATO was in town, I fail to see how the heav- 
ily guarded ghost town he presented could have impressed 
anyone. 


Scion 


In the twelve years that I drove a cab, I dealt with all kinds of 
vehicles. Cars with brakes that squealed so badly that by the 
end of a shift I felt like I had tinnitus. Cars with seats split so 
that Pd bring bits of padding on the ass of my pants every time 
I got out. Steering wheels so greasy from others’ hands that 
mine would be blackened after a couple hours. Transmissions 
that would buck at every 10 mph increase. None had fewer 
than 100,000 miles on the odometer until I got the Scion. 

I had been renting cabs from the same garage for about 
five years. As in most places, drivers who cozy up to the man- 
agement get preferential treatment. A few guys always get the 
newer cabs. The company claims to have a seniority system, 
but their friends always get the cream of the crop, and I’ve 
never been their friend. A couple weeks ago I went out of town 
for vacation. Before leaving, I went into the office and asked 
Ken, the shop manager, whether there was any way he’d let me 
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have the car Pd been driving back upon my return. He looked 
up my file on his computer and said, with surprise, “Well, you 
sure got enough time with us for that, but it looks like you take 
a lot of time off. I’m in the business of giving new cars to guys 
who won't drop ’em. Tell you what, poke your head in when 
you come back and we’ll see what we can do.” I thanked him 
without much hope for anything happening. 

I came back to town and, after a day’s wait, was assigned 
a cab. When asking whether there was any news, Ken an- 
swered curtly, “You’re on my list.” The car I got was far from 
the worst I’d had, but nothing to get excited about: a 2007 
Crown Vic with 217,000 on the odometer and all the squeaks 
and aches you’d imagine of a machine of that vintage. I made it 
through four days before starting to daydream about the next 
chance to take time off, then the phone rang. It was Ken, say- 
ing, “I got a brand-new Scion. How soon can you be here?” I 
was at the garage in twenty minutes. 

‘Transferring my receipts, street maps, Chauffeur’s 
Guide, phone charger, pillow, and other gear into the Scion, 
it felt like moving into the corner office. This would mean 
paying a bit more in daily leases but saving at least ten dollars 
a day in gas; in a Crown Vic, I was lucky to get ten miles to a 
gallon. I could also hook up my iPod into the stereo instead 
of using an FM adapter cable that made every tune hiss and 
crackle as if broadcast by a ham-radio operator. This cab even 
had that new car smell. 

The weekend’s passengers were impressed, many saying 
it was the nicest cab they’d ever been in. I had to tell them 
it was the nicest cab I'd ever been in as well. It had been my 
policy to allow smoking in the two years or so since I’d quit, 
but I had to say no in this cab. Those who asked didn’t put up 
much ofa fight either. Perhaps because I’ve never owned many 
expensive things, it was odd for me to care about this new car’s 
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condition. This is probably how they get you: get something 
nice and going back to the broken-down crap you're used to is 
that much harder. 

I’ve stayed with this company all these years because 
they have more cabs than any other, and I could take time 
off and reasonably expect there to be a cab for me when I re- 
turned. This Scion changes the game. Drivers and cashiers at 
the garage would always ask why I didn’t have a regular car, 
and my stock answer was that I liked to “date ’em, not marry 
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em 


It would be difficult to give this one up. I was stuck, but 
at least I was stuck in comfort. If you saw Checker Cab #429 
from March 2011 to June 2012, that was me. 
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Rear-Ended 


I leave the house at around 6 p.m. on the Friday evening of 
Memorial Day weekend. Porkchop—my girlfriend Shay’s 
dog—is with me in the cab. I’m taking him to stay with friends 
so I can drive the busy weekend nights without having to go 
back home to feed and walk him while she’s out of town. At 
6:30 p.m. just past Hubbard’s Cave downtown, the traffic in 
my lane stops suddenly and a second later a BMW SUV rear- 
ends me. The impact pushes the cab forward a few feet but 
not enough, thankfully, to hit the car ahead of me. Then time 
pretty much stops for the next few hours. 

Porkchop jumps onto my lap as I slowly look back and 
around to see what happened. A young man—Indian or per- 
haps Pakistani—runs over from the BMW to check if we’re all 
right and to apologize for what he’s done. Over the two hours 
we spend together, he apologizes many more times. Traffic be- 
gins to flow around us again, and he asks me what we should 
do, that he’s never been in one of these before. I tell him to 
call the police. They ask him to pull off the highway and wait 
for them to file an accident report. We drift slowly toward the 
Augusta exit, taking care not to collide with cars trying to fly 
by us away from work, toward their Memorial Day weekend. I 
doubt very much that there’ll be much to celebrate in my case. 

We come to rest at the bus stop on Milwaukee, just 
past Augusta. I don’t get out of the cab, just stay there with 
Porkchop on my lap, looking straight ahead, seeing the ruined 
weekend quite clearly. I text Nick Digilio to cancel the cab 
ride we’d scheduled, then call Shay’s friend to see if she can 
come get Porkchop, seeing as I won’t be getting to her house 
anytime soon. ‘The driver of the BMW keeps coming up and 
trying to talk to me with little success. The dog being there 
probably saves him from a black eye. After fifteen minutes of 
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sitting there, I watch him hustle a woman in a colorful dress 
from the back seat of the BMW into a cab. I hadn’t even no- 
ticed until then that he hada passenger. He comes back to me, 
puts down the cell he’d been talking into, and says his insur- 
ance company needs my information. I tell him they can wait 
until we file the police report. 

More time passes. He keeps calling the State Police and 
not getting anywhere. He suggests we go to the police station 
up Augusta and file a report, but I need Shay’s friend to come 
pick Porkchop up before I go anywhere. She shows up about 
half an hour later. I can hear the BMW’s mashed-in bumper 
scraping against its front left wheel as he follows me to the 
police station. Upon arrival it takes a few minutes for anyone 
to stir enough to take notice of us. Then an officer shuffles 
over, asking where the accident occurred and immediately says 
it isn’t their jurisdiction—interstates are for the State Police— 
then shuffles away without another word. The State Police 
had told us to come here and file a report. All the while BMW 
guy is trying to make small talk. I have to tell him as we walk 
out of the station that we aren’t going be friends, that Pll try 
to be polite but that he’s ruined my whole weekend and he’d 
better can the chitchat. He backs off. 

After calling again and determining that the State Po- 
lice aren’t showing up anytime soon, we exchange insurance 
information and go our separate ways. I think he apologizes 
again and I feel proud of myself for not saying what I really 
want to say to him. My next stop is the Yellow Cab garage on 
Elston. The manager takes pictures of the damage and listens 
to my account of the accident. Because of the holiday week- 
end, there’s nothing more to be done until Tuesday. He says 
to go to the company’s headquarters first thing Tuesday to file 
the insurance claim, but for now to go to the cashier and get a 
replacement cab. 


I’ve lost about three hours of my Friday night—some 
of the busiest hours of the week—and between that and the 
prospect of driving a beater around for who-knows-how-many 
days while the Scion is in the shop, there’s little wind left in 
my sails. I wander distractedly around the cab lot trying to 
match up the numbers on the car keys to the sad, remaining 
specimens left to choose from. Crawling into a Crown Vic af- 
ter being spoiled for over a year by the Scion doesn’t exactly 
inspire greatness but I do what I can to salvage the rest of the 
night and end up breaking even. 

I lose several more hours when the Crown Vic overheats 
Sunday in the 97-degree heat. I will it back to the garage all 
the way from O’Hare. The cashier wants to give me a replace- 
ment for the replacement, but none of the potential candidates 
look hardy enough to survive the afternoon, so I just sit and 
wait for them to fix the one I rode in on. 

I don’t know how long it will take the shop to get to 
#429 because the holiday leaves them with a skeleton crew. 
When I stop by Tuesday to get insurance information, the 
shop manager tells me it might not be done until the week- 
end because he has to pull the whole rear-left quarter panel 
off. It’s a twelve-hour job. I thank him and drive the replace- 
ment jalopy to the Wabash headquarters. The secretary there 
gives me forms to fill out, and then I sit and wait. And wait. 
Many other drivers come and go with a variety of issues and 
concerns—some are addressed, others aren’t—before my turn 
comes up. In a cubicle, just behind the secretary’s desk, I’m 
asked to sit down and tell my story in detail. I do so while 
watching the man struggle to input the words into his desktop. 
He has to backtrack every third word to correct misspellings 
and punctuation. It’s an excruciating, glacial process. Then, af- 
ter another hour has passed, he murmurs that I’m free to go. 


It’s likely that the company will take $100 out of my 
deposit while the insurance companies do their work. I'll get 
it back eventually, but no one will compensate me for all the 
work time lost. An auto accident is ten times worse if you’re 
a cabdriver. It’s as if now that I’ve decided to quit, the job is 
reminding me afresh of all that I won’t miss. 
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Best Cab Ride Ever 


A row of interchangeable bars has sprung up on Division 
Street just west of Damen in the last few years. With each 
passing month they merge closer together, until their outdoor 
seating areas form a half-block long buffer between storefronts 
and roadway. On weekend nights, a steady stream of drinkers 
flows in, out, and around these places. A line of cabs often 
forms here—squeezed uncomfortably into the bike lane—and 
passing traffic must edge into the oncoming lane to get by. 
‘Two women and a man pile into my cab and ask to go to the 
Green Door ‘Tavern in River North. I pull carefully out into 
eastbound traffic, but not carefully enough for a silver SUV, 
which is now riding my tail. 

Brights blind me and the blaring horn makes my ears 
ring. My response is to slow to a crawl, to really give them 
something to be steamed about. The honking and high beams 
continue until my passengers take notice and ask what’s going 
on. I explain that the car following us has taken exception to 
my driving. They laugh just long enough to watch the SUV 
cut around us into oncoming traffic, then stop short at the stop 
sign at Honore. The driver’s side door swings open and small, 
roundish woman begins to climb out. Not waiting to find out 
what she might want, I steer past on the SUV’s right and keep 
going until traffic stalls another block down. She catches up to 
us again. She’s just about to turn this into bumper cars when 
I manage to get by the car in front of me and gun a right turn 
onto Paulina. The three in the back are getting really excit- 
ed now. They think it’s a game. The SUV catches us a block 
south. The street is wide enough for two cars, and as she pulls 
even on the left, I slam on the brakes and reverse a whole block 
back to Thomas. My passengers are squealing with delight as 
if they’re at Six Flags. 
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Heading east, we cross paths with the SUV again, but 
after a second’s hesitation, she keeps going south. Maybe her 
rage has finally passed. We continue toward River North. 

“Dude, are you all right?” the guy asks. 

“Tm fine. How are you all?” I answer. 

“What was her problem? Was she drunk? I saw her pas- 
senger hop out when she stopped back there.” 

“T didn’t see that. I hope she was drunk.” 

“T think I just came in my pants. That was AWESOME!” 

I didn’t come in my pants, in fact I don’t even answer, so 
he talks with the girls about it instead. They all agree that it 
was amazing. For my part, the episode saps what little energy I 
have. It had been one of those days when Pd gotten little sleep 
but had to work anyway. I couldn’t afford to give up a Saturday 
night. In any case I don’t share their glee. I’m just relieved that 
no one and nothing was harmed during our little car chase. 

“BEST CAB RIDE EVER!” all three repeat as they get 
out at the Green Door. The guy makes a show of counting 
out an extra five singles for my trouble. Another fare hops in 
before I even have a chance to process what had just happened. 
I drive him to the Gold Coast in silence, lingering on every 
passing SUV to make sure it isn’t her. A couple hours later it’s 
just another crazy cab story. Thankfully one of my last. 


Last Ride 


I used to tell people that on my last day I’d crash the cab into 
a wall and walk away. That didn’t happen. The date—June 23, 
2012—had been settled on a couple months back, so a dramat- 
ic exit could have been rehearsed and executed. But instead the 
day turned out to be a sort of summing-up of my nine years of 
cab driving in Chicago. 
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11:00 a.m. I’m driving west on the Dan Ryan and have to slow 
at the familiar spot near Sox Park. It'll bea slog the rest of the 
way to the Loop. Seeing as it’s my last day, I decide to be a 
dick and speed ahead in the right lanes—meant to exit at Chi- 
natown—then cut back in at the last possible moment. It isn’t 
difficult since half the drivers have their heads pointed at the 
cell phones in their laps in stop-and-go traffic and can’t begin 
to react fast enough to cut me off like they should. 

Since I moved to Beverly in the South Side, time spent 
sitting at the curve of the expressway with the entire down- 
town cluster of skyscrapers in unobstructed majesty has been 
the highlight of my daily drive. Pll miss admiring the view, but 
not the snail’s progress accompanied by the exhaust of a thou- 
sand semis, SUVs, and sedans. Perhaps suffering the traffic is 
the price for this view. 

Near the Madison exit the clog eases, but after passing 
Hubbard’s Cave, we’re forced to squeeze around a white mini- 
van that’s sandwiched between a truck and a semi. Its front and 
rear are scrunched-in in a way that might seem comical if you 
weren't its driver (or hadn’t been rear-ended in virtually the 
same spota few weeks back). Witnessing such sights day in and 
day out will be something Pll have to somehow live without. 


1:00 p.m. Two couples flag me on Division near Damen and 
immediately dive into a discussion of how drunk they current- 
ly are and how drunk they might soon be. Seems it’s one of 
their birthdays today. 

“I really want to take a nap, but I’m not going to be- 
cause it’s your birthday,” one of the girls announces. Then they 
move onto debating whether their friend who got a wedding 
band tattoo, then got cheated on and divorced, is pathetic or 
endearing. 

Many friends and acquaintances wish me well through- 
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out the day. Some ask for one last ride; others buy copies of 
Hack and have them delivered by cab (the final day the offer’s 
available). It’s a little astounding that this job (along with the 
stories I’ve culled from it) has actually moved people enough 
to want to mark this occasion along with me. There’s no way 
not to look back over these nine years of driving a cab in Chi- 
cago and reflect, but passing all the places I’ve passed so many 
times before makes me wonder whether they'll seem different 
when the meter’s off for good. 


8:30 p.m. I pick up Nick Digilio at the Tribune Tower for the 
last time. Pve driven Nick more times than anyone else over 
the years. He’s happy to find out he’s #1. Happy also not to be 
charged for the trip. It’s the last time that the ride can be on 
me. 

Most of the rides though are typical Saturday night 
rides. When deciding on a last day, Saturday seemed like a 
no-brainer—it’s the busiest night of the week, the night with 
the most variety of clientele, and the night that most illustrates 
what it is to do this work. The night to see the citizens of this 
city at their best and at their worst. 


12:00 a.m. It wouldn’t be a proper sendoff without a puker. 
Mine shows up around midnight. He’s pushed along with his 
pal into the taxi by a third man in Lincoln Park. Not trusting 
them to be able to steer me the right way, he sticks his cell 
phone through the window at me to show their destination; 
the screen reads Hyatt McCormick Place. He walks away from 
them with barely a nod of farewell. 

At North and Wells, I chance to look toward my passen- 
ger’s side mirror, which shows my passenger leaning out of the 
window and vomiting a steady flow onto the pavement. The 
driver of the Mercedes in the next lane can’t make up his mind 
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whether to watch the puker or my reaction to him. When the 
light changes, I pull over and let the poor guy finish. I ask him 
to let me know next time he feels the urge. He nods and we 
proceed carefully onto Lake Shore Drive and south to their 
hotel. 

Upon arrival, the one who kept his drink down gives me 
$30 and an apology to cover the $17 fare and my trouble. (I 
find another twenty-dollar bill on the backseat floor after they 
leave.) I wave goodbye and drive away. Two blocks down King 
Drive, I stop and check if they’ve left anything else for me. 
Thankfully, aside from a few streaks on the outside of the right 
rear door, the car looks clean. 


3:30 a.m. In advance of this day, several people made offers to 
either document my last fare or make it memorable in one way 
or another. After thinking about it, I decide it’s best to leave 
the last one to chance, not to direct or control it too much. A 
couple local journalists do end up documenting parts of this 
last day, but I want the very last fare to just be another fare. 

Outside the Continental, an Englishman comes over 
and asks if he can rub my beard. I decline the offer but agree 
to drive him to River North. When I return twenty minutes 
later to the same bar, a guy warns me he’s going all the way to 
Wrigleyville. I sigh and tell him to getin. If there is one neigh- 
borhood of Chicago that I could take a scalpel to and remove, 
it would be Wrigleyville—but that’s where he lives, so that’s 
where we go. He drifts off midway through the trip and upon 
coming to, he thanks me for the lift in a way that makes it clear 
he thinks he’s in a friend’s car rather than a cab. The misun- 
derstanding is quickly cleared up and he thanks me again, this 
time with payment and a decent tip. 

I drive around for twenty minutes with no luck. It’s near- 
ing 5 a.m. now, which is the hour I set as quitting time. I take 
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one more pass west on Division toward Damen, and a girl flags 
me down. I take her to Lyndale and Milwaukee. The meter 
reads $7.05, and I look back to see her fumbling through her 
wallet for her credit card. 

“I’m sorry. I have a card or $5 cash,” she says. 

“TI take the $5.” 

“You sure that won’t mess you up?” she asks. 

“Not in the least.” 

She thanks me and walks away. She’s my last fare. I’m 
now a former cabdriver. 


June 23,2012, I take Checker Cab #429 back to the garage. It’s 
been my cab since March 2011. I’ve probably spent more time 
in this car than anywhere else over the last fifteen months. 

I hand my meter to the cashier and walk out to Shay’s 
car, looking forward to being the passenger for a while. 


Afterword 


I don’t miss it for a minute. I have no intention or itch to go 
back to it. I don’t miss the fourteen-hour shifts, the constant 
low-level tension, the wariness of every passing cop car, the 
lousy pay, and so many other problems inherent to the job. 

People ask what PII write about now, what PI use for 
material, but I’ve never lacked for subject matter. In the cab I 
watched and listened to people. Thats also what I did before 
ever getting behind the wheel and what PII do now that I don’t 
drive any more. 


All you have to do is keep your eyes and ears open, and the 
world will never stop telling you its stories. 
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TWEETS 


I never kepta notepad or recorded the conversations or scenes 
I witnessed in my years behind the wheel. But from 2008 to 
2012, I used ‘Twitter to share what was happening in the cab, 
as it happened. Many tweets led to the vignettes and longer 
essays in this book, but some captured fragments of speech or 
action that were an end in themselves. 


“Tf you ever call me again, I will personally kill myself because 
of you, Richard,” she said, then she went back to blowing 
smoke out the window. 


Behind a Volvo with piece of paper taped to the windshield 
saying, “R.LP. Dad 12/20/09” in a child’s scrawl along with a 
sketch of the sun. 


A little boy asks, “Isn’t Chinatown just a town in China?” and 
his dad is completely flummoxed. 


As we pass Oz Park, one oaf points and says, “Got a blowjob 
on that slide seventeen years ago!” His buddy asks, “Is this 
‘Taxicab Confections?” 


Just learned from my passengers’ enlightening conversation 
that Pinocchio was based on a “real” story. 


1 


“Just go ahead and get your disapproval face ready for my life! 
“Go to the Flea Market? It’s where I got my start, worth half a 


mil six months after I got here,” he said, then wandered away 
without paying. 
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“You don’t need to make me feel stupid,” he chides me, for 
suggesting that driving eastward wouldn’t get us west very 
quickly. 


“You don’t even know who Louis Armstrong is. No wonder 
g 
you can’t ever bag a chick!” 


“That’s the thing, Kev. When I’m hammered I can’t even tell 
if the girl is hot.” 


“We were only friends when she was into irony.” 
“Pm SO EXCITED, I wanted to fake-tan but I didn’t.” 


Angry man in a white van does violent masturbation panto- 
mime in order to encourage traffic to move faster, allowing 
him to make a turn. 


A woman weaves wildly in and out of traffic. The caton her lap 
has two paws on the wheel. Not certain who’s steering. 


“Dammit, Bob, stop being a homo. We’re going to a place 
where the women scratch their tits while they prepare your 
food.” 


A drunk girl staggers across the street and asks to be taken to 
the Hotel Allegory. 


Past Western, an empty shopping cart crosses 95th Street 
seemingly under its own steam, narrowly missing my cab be- 
fore continuing on. 


The brakes of this Buick behind me sounds like a swarm of 
cicadas. 

A lady working for one of the aldermen told me they oughta 
“stagnate” their schedule, so some could go home early. Busy 


at City Hall today. 


Instead of calling people douchebags, my passenger’s thirteen- 
year-old daughter now refers to them as “French Showers.” 


What I learned from the fellas: “ATM means something else, 
if you think about it . . . Ass to Mouth!” 


“Tm French and British—Im a cocky surrenderer.” 


A bit of overheard advice: Use a lot of tongue. Don’t use your 
teeth. Don’t forget the other side. 
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My passengers are debating whether “Guido” is pronounced 
“Gwee-do” or “Guy-do.” They’re going to a bar they think is 
open. It isn’t. 


“Mercenaries have to go around converting people.” 


He has me stop at a burrito joint, then begs some girl on the 
phone to have him over to give a butt massage. “It’ll be good 
for both of us.” 


My customers are arguing seriously about whether “transcen- 
dental” is a real word. Then they reminisce about their college 


day 


“I. Really. Appreciate you. Being cool about, you know, every- 
thing that’s going on.” Then he gives me $30 on a $6.75 fare. 
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Thanks, alcohol! 
“T read all the Twilight books only until they fucked. Once 
they fucked, I lost interest and stopped reading.” 


This guy’s regaling his date with a story about some colleague 
“channeling his inner Jew,” then proceeds to leave me a 5% 


tip. 


“Tt’s OK if you pee your pants a lot, I do it all the time when 
I’m drunk.” 


“Hey, Kat—heard you think I’m drunk all the time. Well, Pm 
calling to say it’s not true . . . don’t pick up, cuz then Pd call 
incestuously.” 


“This guy Pm seeing, I think he’s half-retarded. But, you 
know, that’s OK because sometimes those retarded guys are 
pretty smart.” 


Yawning, he tells me, “People used to tell me it’s hard to go to 
sleep with money in your pocket. They lie...” 


“If I was a cabdriver, ’d write down every conversation,” the 
girl says. 


No matter how many times I’ve passed those Elvis and Mar- 
ilyn cutouts on Belmont, I slow down, thinking they might 
need a taxi. 


I love when they ask to be taken to an intersection of two 
streets that run parallel. I always offer to take them. No takers 


yet. 


“This girl I dated, we went to Wendy’s and she ordered a Jubie 
Cheebie and the guy knew exactly what she was talking about.” 


“Fifteen years ago if you went to a pro-life rally, you’d be guar- 
anteed to get laid.” 


Rave Girl #1: “Why doesn’t Alexa ever smile with her teeth?” 
Rave Girl #2: “She thinks it makes her look fat.” 


A girl gets in and says, “Let me tell you where I’m goin’. I 
don’t know the address. I’ve been drinking all day since two 
days ago.” 


Woman #1: “My fridge? A shelf of Heineken, a shelf of Coro- 
na, two bottles of Chablis, and a yogurt.” Woman #2: “Whoa, 
you're like a dude!” 


One black girl tells the other, “Not racist or nothin’, but there 
was too many Africans in that club and they all smelled like 
shea butter.” 


Cub fan analysis of Opening Day: “Could’ve been better: more 
bitches usually wear tank tops than they did today.” 


My passenger’ clairvoyant. Here’s what he knows about me: 
I’m a 24-year-old Aries, UIC graduate in business administra- 
tion, and love soccer. 


‘Two blitzed Sox fans get in and the girl says, “Wow, what a 


great Opening Day. I don’t remember any of the game, but it 
was a great day.” 
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“My neighbors had internet before it existed.” 

“T was like trying to get with that one guy by the window and 
he was having it. Then he wasn’t. Got no time for that; have 
it or don’t!” 


Cubs fans leaving the game look on the bright side: “We had 


an unobstructed view.” 
DePaul chick: “I feel like when it’s a white cabdriver, I tip 


more. Isn’t that true?” Me: “Don’t know, I’ve never been a 
black cabdriver.” 


“T want to love people but I’m so tired.” 


‘There’s a man at Western and Division loudly directing traffic, 
even though there’s no traffic. 


“Tm drunk and I’m vulnerable and PII suck dick for coke.” 


“So nice to have a white driver who turns on the A/C and 
doesn’t smell.” 


“I wish it would rain more so I wouldn’t feel social pressure 
to go out and do things every time it was nice out and I could 


stay home.” 


“There comes a point in the night when nothing else is gonna 
happen.” 


“That was fun, hanging out with people other than us.” 


“That chick my buddy left with? She lives west of Western. 
Which is pretty unusual if you’re, you know, white.” 
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My passenger spent $250 on jeans and $200 on a top at 
Bloomingdale’s rather than going home to change. 


A father to his small son, “See, this area near the lake is called 
the Gold Coast. ‘Gold’ means it’s nice.” 


“How much is a little cocaine?” 


I’m trying to explain to an inebriated passenger why we can’t 
turn left onto the street on which we’re currently driving. 


The old man gets in and gives me a knowing look. “I know the 
way the cab industry works: the Arabs run the whole thing.” 


Oy... 


“That’s the Walgreens I used to stumble to stoned for Ben & 
Jerry’s. That was a weird year. I didn’t like what happened to 
myself.” 


So strange to drive into a dense fog on Lake Shore Drive with 
the setting sun still clearly visible in between the skyscrapers 
in the west. 


Always eerie to drive through the industrial park where the 
stockyards used to be. 


What I just learned from a little girl at the Speedway: “A need 
is something you have to have; a want is something you... 
want.” 


Girl #1: “Pm in strip-club mode!” Guy: “Not going to a strip 
club.” Girl #2: “You don’t have to go to a strip club to be in 
strip-club mode.” 


“My boo isn’t calling. Pm gonna drown myself in a tubful of 
Klonopins.” 


A man walks into the Speedway, stops in front of the rollers, 
takes off his ballcap, and watches the hot dogs for a few sec- 
onds, then walks out. 


There’s a lot I’m not gonna miss about this job. 
Every tourist I drive past Marina City wonders, openmouthed, 


about those parked cars plunging into the Chicago River. Ev- 
ery single one. 


POST-HACK 


Empty Lot 


Now that I don’t drive anymore, all things concerned with cab 
life become a matter of recollection, especially when thinking 
of places that are long gone. 

Coming up the State Street ramp off the Stevenson, a 
field of haphazard grass and weeds comes into view. I do a 
double-take because something doesn’t seem right, then re- 
member that the Harold Ickes Homes—which stood where 
this field is now—were demolished about a year ago. It throws 
one off when landmarks suddenly vanish. 

A few months after I started driving a cab in Chicago, 
I began commuting to Chicago Carriage Cab at 26th and 
Wabash to pick up my vehicle. This entailed taking the #49 
Western bus from Wicker Park, transferring to the #21 Cer- 
mak, then walking south, past the Ickes Homes, to 26th Street. 
It was an ugly, deteriorating project, and the men who hung 
around the entrances of its buildings didn’t make passersby 
feel welcome. I don’t scare easily, but the five minutes it took 
me to cover those few blocks every morning were never my 
favorite. The last of these buildings are gone—likely to be re- 
placed by more upscale housing—and knowledge of lives lived 
there will fade away. My connection to Ickes is tenuous, yet 
when I drive through the area and don’t see those buildings, it 
gives me pause. What of all those who occupied these houses 
for all the years that they stood? 


In 2004 I briefly leased taxis from a garage on the 2900 block 
of North California Avenue, just past the Kennedy Express- 
way. Among the episodes that contributed to my abbreviated 
stay there was the time the owner accused me of stealing a 
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water pump from one of his beaters. Said water pump had fall- 
en off somewhere on the Eisenhower while I was attempting 
to ferry a businessman to the western suburbs. I was able to 
deliver him to his destination somehow, then waited hours for 
the company tow truck to rescue me. Back at the garage, my 
account of these events did not satisfy the boss; he decided 
instead that sabotage was the cause. Another time, after three 
passengers in a row complained of smelling gas in the back 
seat, I took the car back to the garage before it blew up or 
poisoned its occupants. I don’t remember many cabs from that 
garage that actually made it through an entire shift without 
something going at least a little wrong. 

The place was leveled several years ago. Beyond a chain- 
link gate, weeds have begun to break through the concrete 
where the garage once stood. The Citgo station just south of 
the lot is gone too; without the 24/7 parade of taxis to keep its 
pumps flowing, it was no longer a viable business. 


At the corner of Paulina and Warren Boulevard, there used 
to be a brick building that was originally owned by Red Cap 
Valet. It housed Checker Taxi for a couple years, until that 
company was absorbed by Yellow Cab. The building is no lon- 
ger there, the space it occupied now yet more satellite parking 
for the United Center, which is a couple blocks southwest of it. 
I spent significant time going in and out of that place. Paying 
my leases, slipping the keys of my cab through the mail slot 
after hours, pacing back and forth by its locked door while 
waiting for the morning cashier—who had overslept—to ar- 
rive so that I could start my workday. 

Many such structures are no more. They aren’t signifi- 
cant or unique architecturally—nor in any other way for that 
matter—but their absence makes reconstructing memories 
that much more precarious and unreliable. The parts they 
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played in people’s lives and the impact they had is debatable, 
but without them, there’s that much more empty urban space 
full of questions. 


On No Longer Driving a Cab 


I quit driving a cab in Chicago a couple months ago after nine 
years on the job. Do something twelve to fourteen hours a day, 
six or seven days a week for that length of time and there’s no 
way it won’t shape your relationship with the world. I’ve spent 
these recent weeks recalibrating because I no longer wanted 
my life to be led behind the wheel. Closing that driver’s side 
door has been eye-opening. 

A cabdriver’s work shift is unlike most others’. He spends 
hours and hours randomly looping around the city, punctuat- 
ed by the lucky short spurts when he’s got a fare. Then the 
meter goes on and he’s operating at the passenger’s pace. Of 
course there are drivers who subject people to their own itin- 
erary and rhythm, but those guys rarely last, burning out from 
running too hot or being asked by the city to seek alternate 
employment for any number of possible transgressions—from 
crashes to badly thought-out scams. The alternating aimless- 
ness and concentrated activity over the daily twelve hours or 
more makes for an often-chaotic personal life. You end up fit- 
ting all other chores and pleasures around time in the taxi. You 
pay to rent these vehicles, so when they sit idle, it weighs on 
the conscience. In a certain way, it never feels like you’re truly 
off-duty because at any hour of day or night you can walk out 
to the cab and be back on the clock. 
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Most of my nine years, I worked from the afternoon un- 
til late into the night. The only time I saw the sunrise was at 
the end of my shift, just before my head hit the pillow. Now I 
wake a little after my girlfriend has gone out to give the dog 
his morning walk, typically between 7 and 8 a.m. For all those 
years, I was ona diametrically opposite schedule from much of 
the world; now I’m trying run along with the rest of the pack. 
It’s weird to wake in the morning and go to sleep at night the 
way most other people do. 
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In the cab, I dealt with the public all the time. Dozens of 
small social interactions every day would pass without a second 
thought. Now I rarely see anyone I don’t know. Most of my 
hours are spent in the house, and when I leave it’s usually with 
my girlfriend or to visit friends. A cabdriver’s city is necessar- 
ily vast and unpredictable, whereas most others’ is confined 
to their daily routine—the commute to and from work, their 
neighborhood, and the occasional foray to a restaurant, bar, 
theater, or ballgame. Given the opportunity to go where and 
when I want for the first time in years, I’ve chosen not to go 
out much. What might strike most as a mundane existence is 
a welcome change of pace after all that time flitting about at 
others’ bidding. 

I haven’t quit driving completely. My girlfriend has a car 
and enjoys having me chauffeur her around, but driving a car is 
nothing like driving a cab. The ecosystem of the road is made 
up of a variety of species; large and small, predator and prey, 
strong and weak. In the cab that blacktop was my territory to 
fight over, whereas now it’s merely a way to get from one place 
to the other. I notice the attitude of others toward me is dif- 
ferent as well. There’s a well-earned weariness to drivers who 
spot cabbies in their path. They almost expect to be cut off 
or otherwise abused or inconvenienced. Knowing that others 
perceive him antagonistically weighs on the cabdriver and like- 
ly alters his driving style. Some become over-agegressive while 
others lapse into stupor-like slowness. It’s all a reaction to the 
constant stress of the occupation. A cabdriver has to be aware 
and respond to everything else that goes on, on the roads he 
travels. Not taking this care may result in accidents and thus a 
loss of income. Now when I get behind the wheel, the stakes 
are much lower. I’m not compelled to go fast or hold grudges 
against other motorists as I used to. I laugh as cabs zip in and 
out of lanes, tailgate, and blare their horns, passing drivers like 
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me as if we were standing still. I’ve gone from being on the 
racetrack to practically sitting in a lawn chair on the sidelines, 
watching the racers roar by. 

Better still are the times I take the Rock Island Line 
train downtown and look out the window at the standstill on 
the Dan Ryan. I used to have to sit in that gridlock daily, but 
now it’s someone else’s headache. It’s such a luxury to have 
someone else get me where I want to go for a change. Even 
more than whether I’m driving or being driven, it’s a pleasure 
to be going where I choose rather than getting others where 
they want to go. When you're the traveler rather than just a 
transporter of others, you can look forward to getting to this 
destination or that. A cabdriver can’t do that other than wait- 
ing for his shift to be over. 

When I quit, many people asked me what I'd do, what 
would I paint and write about? Driving was always a way to pay 
the bills, but someplace a few thousand miles in, it began to 
inform my art and my thinking as well. It became a way to see 
the world. Despite the weight gained and the nerves frayed, I'll 
always remember being a hack with a measure of gratitude. I 
won’t miss it though. Closing that driver’s side door has given 
me my own place to go. 


Backseat Confessional 


Something about sitting in a taxi inspires people to unburden 
themselves. The stories often begin before their butts even hit 
the back seat. Like the confessional curtain, a cab door invites 
a certain sort of privacy and discretion. It’s a space apart from 
the everyday, a place to reflect and think aloud without the 
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usual consequences and recriminations. In my twelve years 
behind the wheel, I heard secrets, admissions of guilt, as well 
as every kind of soul-searching imaginable. I had no training 
in counseling—whether spiritual or therapeutic—yet over and 
over passengers felt free to unburden themselves. The best I 
could usually do was just listen. 

What do you say to a woman at 3 a.m. who tells you 
she can’t decide whether to stay with her boyfriend? The boy- 
friend who refuses to acknowledge her religion or even respect 
it. The one her family hates and her priest counsels her to 
leave. The one she loves anyway. 

How about the drunk man who tells you at the end of 
the ride that he has no money to pay and that he’s going to go 
upstairs to his apartment and kill his wife, who he believes is 
cheating on him? 

The soldier, about to be redeployed, talking on his cell 
phone about witnessing unprovoked killings in Iraq. 

Not all the things people shared were extreme, upset- 
ting, or unsettling, but most of them made me have to reckon 
with strangers’ lives in a way I was often unprepared for. The 
question I was most often left with after they’d paid and left 
the cab was: Why did they feel so free to share? 

Anonymity had to be a large part of it. Stumbling into 
a cab after a frustrating night out at the bars, most of them 
figured that they’d never see me again and thus were free to 
unload whatever was bothering them. The fact that there was 
usually a partition between us and they were looking at the 
back of my head, rather than facing me, probably helped as 
well. They couldn’t tell their friends and family what they told 
me because they’d likely have to explain themselves, justify 
their actions, apologize, or otherwise backtrack. I never made 
any such demands, nor any demands at all except that they 
pay the amount on the meter at the end of the ride. Surely the 
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sum was much less than a shrink or spiritual adviser would’ve 
charged them. 

The fact that I kept quiet and let them talk likely en- 
couraged them to keep going. I was never one of those chatty 
cabbies. I didn’t offer unsolicited opinions or hold forth on the 
events of the day. In fact, most rides in my taxi passed in silence 
aside from my asking where they wanted to go and thanking 
them on their way out. I always figured that they were entitled 
to whatever sort of ride they wanted. After all, they were pay- 
ing for it. 

I tried my best not to intercede, but every once in a 
while I couldn’t help myself. After listening to a sobbing wom- 
an describe in detail all the ways that her ex-boyfriend treated 
her like dirt, there was no way I couldn’t tell her that it wasn’t 
a good idea to go to his place at 5 a.m. just because he had 
drunk-dialed to say he missed her. Come to think of it, I didn’t 
even drive her anywhere. She got in and launched into her sto- 
ry and we just sat there, double-parked outside her apartment 
building. After I talked her out of the ride, she gave me $5, got 
back out, and went home. As I’ve mentioned before: I had no 
qualification to offer counsel and no way to follow up to see if 
anything I suggested made any difference. There was no sec- 
tion in cabdriver class to cover these situations. 

Nevertheless—despite not signing up for it any way, 
shape, or form—throughout my twelve years driving a taxi in 
Boston and Chicago, people would plop down in the back seat 
and tell me all their troubles. I couldn’t have been the only one 
this happened to. It has to be something inherent in the odd 
public/private space of a taxi that inspires this intimacy, this 
longing to talk of private problems. And what do you do with 
these secrets, these stories that passengers have left you with? 


In my case, their stories turned me into a writer. 
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The Time | Gave Lou Reed a Cab Ride 


I gave Lou Reed a cab ride. It wasn’t a random street hail— 
‘Tony Fitzpatrick asked me to come to his studio on Damen 
Avenue in Bucktown and take Lou to his hotel downtown. 
‘This was in 2008 or 2009, and he was in town to play Lollapa- 
looza. I was driving Tony pretty much every day at the time, 
and whenever a friend came in from out of town, Tony would 
call and have me take them wherever they needed to go. He 
knew a lot of well-known people but this was different. This 
was Lou fuckin’ Reed! 
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His music’s been a part of my life since my friend’s dad 
gave me a home-dubbed cassette tape with velvet underground 
in his sure block lettering on the spine, sometime around sixth 
or seventh grade. I translated their song “The Gift” in high 
school and read it out loud to my French class. I don’t remem- 
ber a time when one of his songs wasn’t part of the soundtrack 
of my life since I first heard them as a kid. 

I idled outside Tony’s studio, looking at a group of peo- 
ple talking inside. They were mostly artists, Tony’s crowd, and 
Lou Reed was in the middle of it, the obvious focal point. A 
few minutes later, Tony walked him out to the cab and they 
said their goodbyes. Tony told me to take him to the Trump 
Hotel downtown on Wabash. 

He was wearing a maroon Members Only-type jacket, 
skinny jeans, and loud-colored retro sneakers that likely cost 
a lot more than they should have. Mostly I was struck by how 
small he was and how old he looked. The ride passed in si- 
lence. I get tongue-tied around people I know, so having noth- 
ing to say to a legend was no big surprise. I racked my brains 
for something to say to him though. I have no doubt he was 
just happy to have a little peace and quiet. At least I hope so. 

As he was getting out in the Trump Hotel’s drive, he 
asked how much he owed me. I answered that it was taken care 
of, then blurted something like, “Thanks for all the music.” 
He murmured something positive-sounding and walked away. 


RIP Lou Reed 


Ambassadors from Other Cities 


In 2003 the Public Chauffeur Training Institute was located at 
Harold Washington College on Lake Street downtown. This 
was the place you had to go if you wanted to become a taxi or 
limo driver in the city of Chicago. I was returning to the job 
after six years of delivery driving, waiting tables, bartending, 
and a few other service industry gigs—none of which seemed 
to suit me financially, temperamentally, or in any other way. 
While I wasn’t a newly arrived immigrant to this city and 
country like the majority of my classmates, I still hadn’t quite 
found my place here even twenty-five years after my arrival 
from the Soviet Union. Cabdriving in America is primarily an 
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immigrant’s job and has been so since sometime in the 1980s 
when cab companies decided to change from commissioned 
drivers to leasing. When there were no longer benefits and the 
entire burden of making a profit was put on the driver, the ma- 
jority of Americans began to look for employment elsewhere. 
Few but the most desperate stuck around. It just wasn’t worth 
the risk. 

My classmates came from Kenya, Nigeria, Korea, Yugo- 
slavia, Pakistan, Ghana, India, and a few countries I’m probably 
forgetting. Almost everyone wasa teacher, engineer, lawyer, or 
other professional back in their home country. Each was here 
as a stopgap until something in their field turned up. Not a 
single one of us wanted to be a cabdriver for any significant 
length of time. At least that’s what we all confidently told one 
another in the first class. Our teacher, a retired driver, wanted 
us to tell what we knew of each other’s cultures. When we went 
around the room introducing ourselves, racial and ethnic prej- 
udices were given full voice. It was mostly for laughs and to 
break the ice, but it was quite clear that few of us knew much 
about other tribes and what little we did know wasn’t flatter- 
ing. The Africans were likely cannibals, the Southeast Asians 
all smelled, and I—as the lone Jew of the bunch—undoubtedly 
owned a bank and was just slumming it. We all laughed and 
reassured one another that here in America we were all after 
the same thing. 

One of the refrains of the two-week course was about 
how in Chicago cabdrivers were “Ambassadors to the City.” It 
was our job to present our town to visitors in the best possible 
light. According to the handout we were made to repeat out 
loud in unison over and over, we were to be some combination 
of tour guide and civic booster to each and every passenger 
getting into our cab at O’Hare, Midway, or Union Station. 
What did any of us actually know about this city aside from 
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being from elsewhere and finding ourselves here in need of 
some way to get by? That would remain to be seen. 

Over the nine years I drove, I rarely ran into my class- 
mates. Most don’t stick with it very long. The two-week class 
hardly prepares you for the actual job. It takes months to even 
begin to make sense of it, let alone earn any money atit. When 
we would run into each other though, there might be a slight 
nod, a half smile, but not much more. It’s a solitary thing driv- 
ing a cab, and each of us was init to get elsewhere as fast as we 
could. To talk to each other would be to acknowledge that we 
had stuck around longer than we had intended; it was more or 
less to acknowledge our failure to find any better way to make 
a living. 

At the airports, cabstands, and all-night restaurants 
where cabdrivers congregated, most typically stuck to their 
own kind. Pakistanis might break bread with Indians but 
would do so less often with Eastern Europeans or Africans, 
and the same would hold true for most races and ethnicities. 
The American melting pot had not had its way with this bunch 
quite yet. Every so often there were exceptions. Differently 
colored and clothed men could sometimes be seen strolling 
together up and down the rows of taxis at the O’Hare staging 
area. The African food truck parked by the cabstand at the 
Sheraton boasted customers from every continent. The man- 
agers and other employees at the garage—often former driv- 
ers—hailed from every country imaginable. 

The Public Chauffeur Training Institute moved to Ol- 
ive-Harvey College on the Far South Side a few years back, 
but I have no doubt that at the beginning of every new course 
the students break the ice more or less like mine did in 2003. 
They'll joke about where they’re from and promise one anoth- 
er that they'll only drive for a year or two until something bet- 
ter comes along. They’ll learn the city and share it with their 
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passengers the best they can. Each will represent Chicago as a 
mixture of where they came from and where they’d like to go. 
Every tick of the taxi meter taking them a little closer to their 
next destination, wherever that may be. 


Ridesharing 


I didn’t learn to drive until I was twenty-two. A year later 
I was behind the wheel of a cab. That’s not how it’s usually 
done in America. Most kids can’t wait to turn sixteen and get 
their learner’s permit. Driving has been sold as freedom in this 
country ever since the advent of the automobile, but it’s slowly 
starting to change. And that’s a very good thing. 

Growing up in a city with public transportation, learn- 
ing to drive never crossed my mind. A train, bus, bike, or— 
most often—my own two feet could get me anywhere I wanted 
to go. My parents had a car, but for whatever reason I had no 
desire to know anything about it. I was forced to learn toward 
the end of my undergraduate days. I had an interview in the 
graduate painting department at Yale University and had to 
haul my paintings from Chicago to New Haven. I did so in my 
girlfriend’s old Ford Granada. I didn’t get accepted into the 
program, but my new skill came in handy after I moved back 
to Boston upon graduation. 

I drove a cab from 1993 to 1997 in Boston, then from 
2003 to 2012 in Chicago. Add three years of delivering Thai 
food and a good chunk of my working life has been spent be- 
hind the wheel. Driving has always been associated for me with 
making a living and rarely with pleasure or freedom. Watching 
rush-hour traffic in the city all those years, I never understood 
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why most of the others on the road were doing what they were 
doing. Ina city like Chicago, there are many alternatives to the 
private vehicle and almost all are more convenient, affordable, 
and relaxing. I can think of few less productive or more waste- 
ful and depressing modes of commute than sitting in gridlock 
twice a day, an hour or two each way. 


In the last few years, companies like Zipcar and iGo have 
presented alternatives to private car ownership. Rent a car for 
errands, then park and walk away. Simple. The proliferation 
of ridesharing services like Lyft, UberX, and Hailo also point 
to a new enthusiasm for escaping from the “freedom” of being 
shackled to one’s own vehicle. Drivers want to be compensated 
for being stuck with these hunks of metal and who can blame 
them? The Divvy bike-sharing program has, by most accounts, 
been a big success, and new bike lanes appear around the city 
every other week. All these developments point to a tidal shift 
in how residents think about getting around their city. 

One of the key benefits and pleasures of city life is the 
chance to interact with others. The private automobile is anti- 
thetical to that idea. It’s a closed environment that only comes 
into contact with other similarly closed environments when 
they conflict. A traffic jam is rarely the place to make friends. 
Cars are mainly obstacles to other cars. This is not to say that 
pedestrians and bicyclists spend their days dancing jigs and 
spoiling one another with group hugs, but that when they near 
one another, there aren’t yards of metal, plastic, and glass sep- 
arating them. As unpleasant as an overcrowded city bus may 
be, it’s certainly less alienating than thousands of vehicles on a 
highway, each with one occupant, each going their own way. 

They say that forward-thinking industrialists are invest- 
ing in driverless vehicles, and they can’t get here fast enough 
for my taste. I can’t wait to relinquish the control, but also the 
stress, worry, and expense that comes along with my car keys. 
Any time I leave the house and take the Metra or the CTA 
rather than the car, the world feels like a lighter and more en- 
joyable place to be. With all the alternatives available these 
days, I hope never to buy my own automobile again. A car-free 
future would be a beautiful future, indeed. 
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How to Get a Ride? (2014) 


A lot has been written in the last couple years about rideshare 
services like Uber threatening the livelihood of cabdrivers. 
In most of these articles Uber, Hailo, Sidecar et al. are pitted 
against local taxi companies like Yellow and Carriage. What is 
rarely made clear is that none of these companies—rideshare 
or traditional taxi—actually employ any drivers. So while they 
fight it out in the courts about regulations and who can and 
cannot get what part of the transportation market, the peo- 
ple doing the actual driving aren’t being represented by either 
side. 

In 1993—-when I became a cabdriver—calling a taxi was 
a simple business. You picked up your home or office tele- 
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phone, dialed your favorite cab company, and waited outside 
for your ride to arrive. A cabbie had two choices for picking 
up fares: troll the streets for passengers or “play the radio,” 
which meant turning on the two-way radio and submitting to 
the whims of his company’s dispatcher. Picture Danny DeVito 
in Taxi for an idea of the types we had to deal with. 

A year or two into the job I got a bag phone for the 
cab. This was an early version of a cell phone that had to be 
plugged into the cigarette lighter in order to function. If you 
wanted decent reception, you would also suction-cup an an- 
tenna to the top of your car and attach it to a wire that passed 
through the driver’s side door and end at the phone, which 
took up a healthy amount of space between the front seats. 
This complicated rig enabled the cabdriver to receive calls di- 
rectly from customers, thereby giving him a way to increase 
his income. 

Dispatched calls changed in the 2000s with the advent of 
Gandalf terminals in taxis. Now, instead of a squawking voice 
giving you a constant low-grade headache throughout each 
shift, a screen listed available fares and it was just a matter of 
hitting the right buttons quicker than the other drivers to get 
the address of your next fare. Cell phones evolved as well, so 
your regulars could summon you by voice or text with minimal 
effort. 

A few years ago, apps like Taxi Magic began to appear. 
They worked with cab companies to allow customers easier ac- 
cess to cabs. Taxi Magic gathered together the phone numbers 
of all local cab companies in one spot so they were easier to 
find. Unfortunately they did nothing to improve the problems 
of traditional taxi dispatching. Riders were still at the mercy 
of telephone operators who would stop answering the lines at 
peak times and drivers who had no compelling reason to pick 
up calls if there was enough business available on the street. 
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The best either company dispatchers or Taxi Magic could ever 
do is let drivers know what fares were available, then hope, or 
sometimes plead, that the driver would take them. The reason 
no company could compel a driver to pick up a passenger is 
that cabbies no longer work for companies. They all work for 
themselves. 

Back in 1993, when I started driving, there were a few 
old-timers who were still working on commission. This meant 
that the company would take a percentage of their shift earn- 
ings, offer them benefits like health care, and treat them as 
part of their company. If they had a bad night, the company 
would make less, which would cushion the blow. Newbies like 
me didn’t have this option. We had to pay to lease and gas up 
the company’s vehicles whether we made a dime during our 
shifts or not. It was a fundamental shift. Taxi companies were 
now basically rent-a-car agencies. 

There are about seven thousand licensed taxis in Chi- 
cago. Those licenses—called medallions—currently run over 
$300,000 each. Many medallion owners pay companies like 
Yellow Cab to manage the upkeep of their vehicles, make sure 
they pass yearly city inspections, and find drivers to lease the 
vehicles to. The city is heavily involved in regulating the in- 
dustry, from setting meter rates to licensing drivers, though it 
remains a private business rather than a public utility at least 
where taxes are concerned. The gray area between public and 
private makes the taxi business different than most others. The 
cabdriver is providing a public service, yet he’s not an employ- 
ee of either the city or any company. He’s bound by many re- 
strictive regulations yet rarely benefits from any protections a 
union or corporation can provide. 

Cabdrivers hit the street at the beginning of every shift 
already in the red because we either owe the company that 
day’s lease or, if we’re owner-operators, we’re paying off the 
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mortgage on the medallion, the car payment, or both. We look 
for every way to get access to more fares. So when Uber came 
to town in 2012, it seemed like a great chance to make a little 
more money. I was one of the first cabdrivers they recruited in 
Chicago. 

Uber is not a traditional taxi or limousine company. 
‘They don’t have a garage and they don’t own vehicles. They’re 
a tech company that developed a dispatching app. They con- 
tract limo, taxi, and private-vehicle drivers and handle pay- 
ment, routing, and other services through iPhones that they 
used to distribute to participants. In Chicago they use current 
taxi rates and added 20% to cover their fees as well as tips for 
drivers. They charge flat fees for limo rides, which are gener- 
ally a little more affordable than established limo companies. 
But with both taxis and limos, they piggyback on existing pay 
structures and regulations to offer drivers an alternate way to 
pick up customers. They don’t have to worry about insurance 
or any of the other bureaucratic headaches that old companies 
have to deal with. All they concern themselves with is their 
iPhone app that connects drivers and riders. 

The app is a two-way GPS that lets both driver and rider 
track each other’s location and make contact if plans change. 
Cab companies currently have nothing approaching this kind 
of one-to-one connectivity. There is also a rating function that 
allows both sides to rate the ride. It’s like Yelp except if the 
restaurant could rate its customers as well. It gives everyone 
concerned at least a bit of a clue what they’re in for. One of 
the hardest things about driving a cab is guessing how a person 
getting into the car with you will behave themselves. This sys- 
tem takes a bit of that guesswork out of the equation. You can 
see their history with the click of a button. I only used Uber 
for a few months before quitting the business in the summer of 
2012 but came away impressed. 
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In the last couple years, there has been a lot of litigation 
about how rideshare will fit into the city’s public transportation 
ecosystem. Services like Uber X and Sidecar that use private 
cars rather than licensed taxis and limos add another wrinkle 
to the puzzle. This is an age when full-time single-source em- 
ployment seems to be becoming but a fond memory. People 
are scrambling to cobble a living together any way they can. 
It’s a world of Airbnb and Amazon rather than Hilton Ho- 
tel and Sears, so it’s no surprise that people would try to earn 
some side cash using cars they already own. I’m not sure how 
it will all shake out, but ’m convinced the cab companies are 
fighting a losing battle. 

The reason upstarts like Uber have made inroads into 
cab companies’ business is that they have failed to serve either 
their customers or their drivers well. By no longer offering 
commissions or benefits to drivers, they have created an ad- 
versarial relationship where each side tries to get over on the 
other rather than working together. By failing to recognize 
advances in technology, they have mired themselves in an an- 
tiquated dispatching system that no one involved has much 
confidence in. In my last couple years behind the wheel, most 
of my business came from either street hails or by direct texts 
from repeat customers and their friends. No one these days 
wants to sit on the phone waiting for an operator to pick up on 
the other end. 

Don’t take this to mean that rideshare is a cure-all. Uber 
has made blunders like peak-pricing, which put me in mind of 
price-gouging gas stations during the ’70s fuel crisis. They'll 
also undoubtedly need to require private-car drivers to carry 
commercial insurance. Almost half the cost of my cab leas- 
es was to cover insurance of various kinds. Otherwise drivers 
will spend more time in court than on the road. These new 
businesses will have their growing pains, but the city would be 
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wise not to regulate them to death. If Chicago shuts Uber etal. 
down, rideshare will simply go underground. The industry has 
to acknowledge the way their customers live now. We’re now 
used to having access to any service we want at our fingertips, 
so taxi companies need to adapt or die. Starting to treat the 
drivers who make their existence possible like valued custom- 
ers rather than chattel wouldn’t hurt either. There will always 
be a place for public vehicles in a city like Chicago. If Yellow 
Cab and its ilk wants to be part of that market, it would do well 
to realize that it’s 2014 rather than 1974. 


Fictionalized 


I never expected to be working on a TV show, much less one 
that’s based on my own life, but that is what’s happened. 

Since last summer I’ve been meeting with filmmaker 
John McNaughton to talk about my cabdriving career. I met 
John through Chicago artist Tony Fitzpatrick, who I had the 
pleasure of chauffeuring around town for a couple of years; 
they’re friends from way back. I’ve been a fan of John’s movies 
since my high school days at the Coolidge Corner Theatre, 
where we were one of the first places in the country to give 
his debut Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer an extended run. 
The way that film implicated the audience in the gruesome 
doings of its characters has never left me. To meet the guy who 
made it and to end up working with him wouldn't be anything 
I could’ve ever dreamed up. I’ve never dreamed up much of 
anything, in fact; I mostly work directly from life. 

I never even intended to write except that I kept seeing 
things driving a cab that Icouldn’t get down in my sketchbook. 
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I had to start using words. These words eventually turned into 
a book, and the book caught John’s attention. Tony had been 
saying that Hack should be turned into a movie or play for 
most of the time that I drove him around. When people said 
things like that, I tended to laugh them off, though of course 
it’s flattering to entertain such a fantasy. When an actual film- 
maker approached me, it is another thing altogether. The first 
few times we talked about it, it was indeed about a possible 
feature film. The trouble is that there is no beginning, middle, 
and end to my book or much of my written work for that mat- 
ter. It’s episodic and fragmentary and can’t truly be otherwise 
unless I start to embroider or invent. I observe people for ran- 
dom moments rather than neat and tidy story arcs. It would 
be difficult to make a traditional narrative film out of these 
disparate bits and pieces. After a time John decided that a TV 
series might work better. 

My book doesn’t really have a plot as such, and a TV 
show generally has to have one. It also needs recurring charac- 
ters. A protagonist is required, John would ask autobiographi- 
cal questions to flesh out the hero of the show. In my own writ- 
ing I’ve taken pains to keep myself off-stage, as an observer, 
whenever possible. This wasn’t possible here. The cabdriver 
had to be based on me, so my job became to fill in the gaps 
in the story that John was writing. It’s been an odd and inter- 
esting process. To see parts of my biography play a part in a 
larger fiction is a thing that’s tough to wrap my head around. 
As we’ve gone deeper into it, however, the cabdriver becomes 
his own creature, albeit with many attributes from my past. 

A few weeks before I moved out of my old apartment on 
24th Street—the one in which I wrote and illustrated most of 
Hack—John came by with his production designer, Rick Paul, 
and they shot a bunch of pictures, took measurements, and 
asked many questions. All of it with the aim of perhaps re-cre- 
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ating a version of my place on the set of our show. I felt like a 
subject for the first time in my life. 

People John and I both know or have known have started 
appearing in the screenplay as well. I ask John how he named a 
character, and he tells me a whole childhood story about some 
kid who’s now long gone. Using a name is a way of paying 
tribute. Tony’s playing a large part as well—or someone very 
much like him. How could he not be? He always wanted to be 
written about in Hack, but Pd never do it. One of my rules in 
my cab writing is not to write about anyone I know. There ’m 
not interested in embarrassing anyone or losing friends, which 
would undoubtedly happen if I were to write about them. In 
this new fictional context, we can take bits and pieces of those 
we know and the places we’ve been and weave them into the 
story in a way that’s not possible in nonfiction. The Roseland 
neighborhood where John grew up has made its way into the 
story too. In this way he’s making the world of the show out of 
parts and pieces of our worlds. I suppose that’s how all fiction 
comes to be. It’s all new to me. 

Being used to working alone, it’s hard to imagine being 
involved in something as grand as a TV production. I hope it 
happens. The Chicago I know has rarely been seen on-screen. 
This might just be the show to do it justice. 


Jitney (2018) 


The first time I heard the word jitmey was in Boston in 1993. I 
was twenty-three years old at the time and had just become a 
licensed Boston cabdriver. A hack. 

A jitney was an unlicensed cab you could call in Dorches- 
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ter or Roxbury or Mattapan. For a flat fee, they’d take you 
where you needed to go. Jitneys existed in cities like Boston 
because they were segregated and regular cabs wouldn’t pick 
up in black neighborhoods. They were an underground econ- 
omy the city knew about but did nothing to stop. Because stop- 
ping it might mean having to address the underlying problem. 

The word jitney in its original sense meant a 5-cent 
U.S. coin or nickel. What a bus or taxi used to cost. It might 
come from the Louisiana Créole word jetnée. Which definitely 
comes from the French word jeton. 

Which means token. 


In Chicago, cabdrivers are given a map of the city broken down 
by numbered service areas. Large swaths of the South and 
West Sides—traditionally black neighborhoods—are marked 
underserved. Meaning the city knows people have a hard time 
getting a ride in these places and, at least on paper, encourage 
us drivers to do something about it. 

Jitneys picked up the slack. I’d see cars idling around 
the 95th Street Red Line station, for instance. They knew that 
few cabs would take people the rest of the way from where the 
train stopped. The city knew, too, and looked the other way. 

The year I quit driving a cab—2012—was the year Uber 
came to town. They recruited me because Pd written a book 
and I used their app to pick up some fares. There wasn’t much 
work yet, but that iPhone was like a crystal ball which revealed 
a dark future for the taxi industry. 

The other day an Uber driver picked me up in Bridge- 
port. We drove south, through where the stockyards used 
to be, then east down Garfield and around Kenwood and 
Bronzeville. He admitted to being nervous and unfamiliar 
with these places. 

He wanted to know what being a cabdriver had been 
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like. How did I navigate the city with no GPS? Did I make 
more than the sub-minimum wage that is standard in the ride- 
share racket? 

In 2018 the cab industry is all but dead. Maybe fares will 
go back down to a nickel. Then all we'll have are jitneys. 


Cab Dream 


I had another cab dream last night. I have them a lot. Twelve 
years behind the wheel will do that. In this one, I had taken or 
stolen some guy’s cab and was driving around. It was a Blue 
Ribbon, one of the smaller cab companies in town. I pulled 
into a hotel driveway and a drunk staggered my way, waving 
a fistful of bills. He wanted a ride but refused to say where he 
was going, so I maneuvered around him and started driving 
away. He screamed after me that he had my cab number and 
that he was going to report me. 

I remember feeling so happy that it didn’t matter what 
he did because it wasn’t my cab and no one would ever know. 
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History 


Hack started as a zine around 1999 or 2000. It had been about 
three years since my first bout of cabdriving in Boston and 
stories from the experience kept eating at me. For the first 
time since homework in college, I decided to write something 
down. I'd never had any aspirations to become a writer but 
was painting and drawing all the time, so my first efforts were 
mostly visual. 

I typed out the text on my Smith-Corona and cut-and- 
pasted illustrations into a mock up of a book. Then I took it 
to Kinko’s and spent hours figuring out how to print the pag- 
es correctly. I doubt I made more than fifty copies of any of 
the three issues. The following pages reproduce some prep 
drawings and the three complete zines, published originally in 
2001, 2002, and 2008. 
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MARCH TWO THOUSAND AND ONE 


How it started... 


Going to the train, to switch to another, 


to reach the address from the ad. 


A garage entrance leading into a waiting roome 


Run-down, homeless-looking men, sleeping 


at a table, in weathered white lawnchairs. 


The office is located down a hallway. 
Inside, a shifty-eyed old man 
explains the ins& outs. 


You have to take three classes 
in order to get a Ki 

Hackney Carriage License. 
| 
Y This makes it sound like you'll be driving a horse 
' and buggy». The company requires a deposit in order 
to allow you to lease their cabse You'll be 


working as an independent contractor, 


paying them a flat fee no matter how 


much or how little you make» 


Back on the street, a hundred dollars lighter, 
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The clessroom is filled with immigrants 


and refugees, the English you hear 
is so stunted and maimed as to seem 


almost unintelligible. 


Instructions in courtesy, geography, 


and self-restraint, forgotten 


as soon as you leave. 


To get a license 


allowing you the 


A herd pill to swallow for 
privilege of putting A 


educated men; 
food on the table. scientists, doctors, 
and teachers, reduced to a role 

few would consider a reward, in a country 

whose streets- 
are paved with 


gold. 


Entering the police station, searching for the Hackney Carriage Office, to 


see if you passed the test, 


or if the same nonsense is to be repeated all over again. 


A glorified Basic English exam and nothing more. 


You're photographed by a bored bureaucrate 3 f 
A frightening image emerges on a laminate 


card next to your vitals, a picture of 


noone in particular, 


just a part of the scenery, 


like furniture, utilitarian and nothing else. 


Driving out the garage into the light. a yellow tank with checkered trim. 


A voice barking, in fits and starts, through a two-way that you clutch in your 


right hand. Addresses unfamiliar, unfathomable, in quick succession, followed 
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by cab numbers. The latter indicating who takes what fares Some addresses 
repeated over and overagain to no avail; no takers. That theme music playing 


ing on and on in your mind...(I'LL GO ANYWHERE ANY TIME ). 


The first fare wants to go to the airport. You 
freeze up, panic. The route 
so simple once, now 

seems impossible. A 

puzzle you have 

no hope of solving. 


The passenger, sensing 
confusion, is irritated, 
then angry» Apparently 
the shuttle to Wall Street 
just can't wait. 
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It's finally over, he's gone, you can breathe 
again, the sky isn't felling, the world isn' t 
ending. This is the way it will feel for a while, 
then it will get easier. Or, to put it more 
precisely, it will become habitual.«. 


She flags you down, locking like any other college girle». o 


she says, take me-to the Naked { eee 


For the most part, the strip clubs, porn theaters, end prostitutes seem to be 
confined ta a two block radius right next to @hinatowne You find yourself 
chauffering working girls around the block to avoid 


the periodic police sweeps» They tell you their stories», tip you a couple of 
bucks, and go about their businessesesse 


n you do y p red, 
laving her erm 


s and years 


of it. She's beside herself over a quarrel witha rival; _the complaints 
unintelligible through the tears and mumbling. You drive away from thesity, over 
a bridge, to where she livess A seedy forgotten town, not found on any tourist mepe 


There was somet off about 


Siexxun It onde s a red light,’ 
followed 


She want's to go home nowe It's cold and she 
asks to sit up front, nearer the heaters... 


She's flirting, flattering you, thanking you for your kindness, asking how she 
can contact you later if she needs a rides». 


You pull up to the building and she seys ehe's just gonna run in end grab her moneye 


Five minutes go by until you realize you've been hade Driving away you get 
the wallet from under the armrest. What had been about $200 dollars is now 
only twoe A whole night's work up in smoke in a matter of minutescecese 


pout 3 AM. It's ina q ghborhood of recently restored 
xpensive place to lives s down and 
sks you t 


You get the call 
homes, a safe and $ 
to take him 


i \ 
downtowns... 


area is fil 
t's a ghosttowne He s you block, and on the third round a young 
i like long lost lovers. You take them 
cuse, then onward into the nighte.... 


You pick her up across from the police station» She says this her regular spot. 
She works a shiftthat ends about now, F A.M 
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There's a fixed schedule, almost like punching the clock» She lives way out, óf town 
in a motel. You settle on a ‘price for the trip and off you gOes.ee 


"The Only White Cab Driver in Chicago" 
November 2nd 2heMe 


"You're the first, white cab driver I've ever had"... 
This, or some variation thereof, is a common greeting 
when a customer enters my taxieoceSometimes ‘American! 
is substituted for white, either way the implication 
is pretty clear: You're one of us, why on earth are you 
doing what we expect our inferiors to docee 


What follows generally goes one of two waysoeoKither 
they want my life story, or they launch into a litany 
of complaints about the towele-heads or any other dirty 
foreigners that come to mindcooeSome want to bond over 
what they perceive unites us, which generally involves 
bigotted remarks aimed at those other cab driversoco 
When there's no response, a pause follows, then they 
insist thet theyte not racist or anything and thet they 
meant no offensecoc 


Sometimes I feel compelled to explain that I wasn't 
born here, that English isn't my first languageooe 
This is usually met with disbeliefccIt's true that 
I've lived here a long time, can easily pass for a 
native, yet their assumptions are still falseceoWhat’ s 
more, it's not just whites that act this wayeecAppar= 
ently, even if one is an immigrant or minority, it is 
assumed that a cab driver is most likely from the bot- 
tom of the barrelooo 


It's odd to find out that the job I chose comes with 
so many preconceptions..eThere must be an axpagkat ox- 
pected social order I've failed to observeesclt's am= 
azing how willingly people betray their narrowminded= 
nese when they think it's safe to do S0.ee 


“ You Know Whare I'm Going" 


March 19, 2007 


. Ii picked him up at 

the Gas For Less on 
LincolneeccHe was 
overweight and a bit 
disheveled, but other- 
wise didn't seem un- 
usualeceHe got in and 
seid, "You know where 
I'm going" cee 


I didn't and told him 
s0ccoWhat followed 
was a back and forth 
that lasted a good 
five minutes; he co- 
uldn't believe it, 
he was convinced I 
kneweeoMeanwhile the 
meter kept running, 
we drove west on Irve 
ing Park for want of 


a more precise destinationcce 


Finally, he made peace with my ignorance and launch- 
ed into a rambling telling of his life story, our fr- 
dendship sealed by the $20 he gave me to sooth any 
doubts-ecHe told me about how his family's been in 
Chicage a long time, pointed out buildings they owned 
along the wayecoWe were heading south on Pulaski nowcee 


He said that he'd hed some probleme, had been living 
in Indianepolis but was back in town to perform his 
BARES one-man show impersonating Chris Farley at Second 
City--oPeriodically through this saga, he would ask 
how much money he'd given mes growing more satisfied 
each time I answered with the same amountecoWe were 
now best buddies.ooBy and by, he broke down and told 
me where he wanted to goece 


We pulled up in front of the Lathrop Homes projectsee. 

It was after 5PM, rush hour and the guys hanging out 
front were doing a brisk businesseooMy friend handed 

me another $20 and told me to wait while he ran toward 
the young entrepreneursecoAfter a little discussion, he 
wes pointed toward a window at which he proceeded to 
scream at the top of his lungs, "GIVE ME DRUGS" ecce 

The guys looked over at me helplessly sec 

It was about then that I decided that there'd been enough 


for the evening and tore out of there without look- 
ing backeeo 


" Staging Area" 
April 14, 2007 


As any cabdriver knows, there's nothing like the unique 
Pleasure of waiting to be dispatched to pick up a fare 
in the purgatory known as the Staging Arescee 


Sometimes we sit there for two or three hours-«.What can 
one do in this time? Well, you can walk up and down the 
rows of cabs as exercize, you can go to the food shack 

and loiter around the counter with your buddies, block- 

ing the way for others who want to order, you can buy 

porn DVDs from the sketchy guys hawking all matter of nusiun, 
useless wares, you can pray to A llah in a strange glassed 
in area, you can argue with the airport employees about 
past slights and grievances, you can sleep knowing that 

if your lene starts moving you'll get a rude wake-up and 
the derision of your fellow drivers, you can stare at the 
hundreds of care and wonder why in the presence of such 

an awesome fleet you still feel like you're going nowhere, 
or maybe you sit and hope the next fare will be your lastec. 


A ftor doing the time, you speed towards the terminals to 
deal with the starters who guide people into texis, you 
get your marching orders and head out, knowing all the 
while that unlike your passenger, the destination will 
only be a temporary stopeccLike the Staging Area, your 
job puts you in a gray in-between time, neither here nor 
there, coming or goingoco 


“My Love Hotel on Wheels" 
June 6, 2007 


Li pioka Anan UPAO UD ULLILILLLL ne cee hhhhhhhh 
T picked them up in W rigleyville after another Cubs lossoce 


An average looking couple, probably in their early thirt- 
iescooThey wanted to go to Union Station, but no more than 
a minute into it the girl's head disappeared from view, fol- 
lowed by rustling movements and adjustments.ocoThree quarters 
of the way, the guy popped up and asked if they could go to 
Downers Grove instead.ocAfter that, he wondered whether it 
was OK if they 'played around', to which I wondered aloud 
why he'd ask now seeing that they were pretty far along 
alreadyeeeAs long as they left the place the way they fo- 
und it they were good to gooocHearing that, he went back 
underece 


As we got on the highway, a flip-flop clad foot appeared in 
my rearview mirroreocIt moved arpund trying to find the right 
spot, eventually settling on the rear window.ceThereafter, 
various body parts flickered in and out of view as I tried 
to concentrate on the Sox game on the radiocec 


As we neared the center of their town, the happy couple re- 
SppearedceoSeated more or less uprighteecoWe got stuck at 

the train crossing where I asked whether Metra train conde 
uctors would allow them to do what they'd just done.o-They 
laughed, saying they were just happy to have some alone time 
away from the childrencecHe seemed especially pleased with 
himself, repeatedly saying that now that they'd finished 
fucking in a cab, it was time to walk around with the kidsocc 
They thanked me with a $30 tip, exiting holding handse eo 


This is the guy who owns the placeooo 

He thinks you're scum, whatever you want 
the answer's the same, “Fuck You"oeo 

If the cab breaks down it's probably your 
fault, and NO you don't deserve a dime 
for the time losteeeTo save money, he im- 
ports retired New York taxis and puts'em 
out on the street in ChicagoeeeThe fact 
that they break down every other week 
doesn't faze him in the least, in fact 
it gives him an opportunity to scream 

at his mechanics or random other under- 
lings to find out what's wrongeeelf you 
should happen to talk back, he'll accuse 
you of having anger management issucsece 


This is who relieves you of your meneyeoce 
Usually pleasant enough, if slightly to 
severely incompetent.-eThey mostly don't 
care much about what they're doing or 
about how long the line of drivers wait- 
ing for them isceoMight as well be a gro- 
cery storeeeoThey cower in the presence 
of the boss thougheooThat gag gots'em 
moving double=quickeee 


"They Pay My Rent“ 
September 13, 2007 


He flagged me down near 26th and California. oo 


His buddy was locked up for a DUI and he was 
there to bail him out. The charges had been 
upgraded because the genius had floored it 
right mdewmxthein front of a Police Station, 
so there would be no walking out today. eoIn 
his despair, he'd decided to get wasted at 

a Mexican joint, leaving $50 on a $20 tabece 
As ‘we rode down Western, he asked to stop iat 
a liquor store, his pal's plight overwhelming 
hime ee 


He invited me to go to the movies saying a 
bucket aĝ of buttered popcorn would go great 
with Ketel One Vodka, but though a fan of 
both I had to politely declinecooHis girl- 
friend called then, asking him to come over 
and bring condoms, so I was off the hookeeo 


She flapped her arms frantically, so I pull- 
ed evereecoShe said take me to 16th and Blue 
Island, then got back on her celleeeTrying to 
locate an Einstein's Bagels on the way, no 
Place to get lox and bagels in her new neigh- 
borhood...It's a total wasteland she said, her 
new job pays for her to take a cab downtown 
because she can't be bothered to walk two blocks 
to the EL train or 100 feet across from her 
front door to the bus stopoeoShe'd just bro- 
ken up with her boyfriend who was forty, Eur- 
opean, and really analceoShe'd hooked up with 
a younger dude who was really into her but, 
you know, not boyfriend material. eo 


We settled on Starbucks as a pit stop, as there 
are no coffeeshops in Pilsene-.Einstein's will 
open up in the neighborhood in no time, she 
and her kind will see to iteco 


It was pouring and the crutches softened my 
heart enough to stopecoHe got on his cell and 
said, Dam babyecoAll's I wanted was some oy- 
ster crackerseeoYou know I cain't have no chili 
without'emeecYou couldn't do that one thing 

fo! M@oco 


He hung up and explained that his lady'd made 
chili but all har cooking was bland like sch- 
ool cafeteria foodeseHe needed some flavor in 
his chili, some hot sauce and oyster crackers. 
Now she wanted her son, who was no kid he was 
eighteen she was thirty-five, to go to the st- 
orecool got a married bitch too, he saideoo 
That blew my mindeeoMen cheat because they can, 
women Baxrausebecause they want toeeo 


Having shared his pearls of wisdom, he hobbled 
Oute co 


She teetered toward the cab on frail bird-like legs...Her 
destination was the nearest bar » which she croaked, slur- 
ring more drugged than drunkeecOQutside the bar, informed 
that I wouldn't be joining her, she instructed me to take 
her to Naperville... 


What did she look like? Well, if Britney Spears makes it 
to her late sixties or even fifties with enough abusecec 
Black tights and top, bleach blond hair, and enough make- 
up for a corpsscee 


The ride through rush hour traffic mostly passed with her 
drifting in and out, wondering if we were there yet, and 
yammering away in a surprisingly coherent voice on her 
cell..«In downtown Naperville, she asked to stop at a tav~ 
ern and to waiteeeA half-hour passed as the meter ticked 
on and oneeeFinally, I went inside to find her slumped 
over, muttering to her neighbors at adjoining barstoolseec 
They helped her out to the cab, where she informed me that 
she didn't know where she waseeeThe city's leid out ina 
grid, so you've really gotta try to get lost...The suburbs 
are another story, between the winding roads, endless trees, 
and countless Olive Garden-infested strip malls we might 
as well be in Anywhere, USA... 


“White Eagle" is all she seide.oTwenty minutes later, the 
third White Hen Pantry I stopped at gave me the right dir- 
ections.-cTurned out to be a golf course/country club/ga= 
ted community kinda placeeeeShe paid and steggered toward 

a well lit house as if nothing cut of the ordinary had 
occurred and come to think of it, she was probably righteco 


“Thanksgiving” November 30, 2007 


I was on my way to a traditional meal of potstickers and 
Spicy Pan-Fried Pork at Leo Sze Chuan when he flagged me 
downeeeA young guy in a track suit and expensive basketbali 
amos3<.3802. shoeseeeThe first words out of his mouth were 
about how his car broke down, which te anyone who's lived 
in the city means a scameeeIn the spirit of the day, I did- 
n't object and he directed me to an address on the South 
Sideece 


He told me about meeting the Chicago Bulls, proudly show= 
ing the autographs he'd collected..cHe was excited like a 
kid, which said that the broken car might actually be for 
realeeeHis innocence and lack of guile made me doubt that 
I was being playedoeeHe asked if I'd had my Thanksgiving 
mealece 


When we pulled up to his house, he told me that his mother 
would have the $25 for the cabeeol honked a few times, then 
he went into the yard and hollered up to the 2nd floor win- 
dow..oEventually a dark form appeared and a complicated 
negotiation beganeecHe was pleading and promising to pay it 
all backeocIt went on for close to 15 minutes with the fig- 
ure in the window finally throwing a crumpled bill out over 
the overgrown shrubberyoeoHe came up to the driver's side, 
sheepishly offering a $20 billeeeIt's all she haseeoHe said 
his name was Dwayne and shook my hand when I took itece 


It was straight to the feast of pork from there.eo 


"The Proposition" December, 2007 


They got in at the Field Museum, having attended one of those 
corporate events held there after hourge.eeThey were drunk 
and trying to get to know each other a little better.ocAs 
we neared our first stop, it intensified..-MHBWould they be 
going home together? 


O utside the high-rise, he gave it one last try, then stalk- 
ed off in a huffe.ecHis companion directed me onwaréseeoThere 
was some chit-chat, then he bummed a smokeeeoHe told me that 
it had been their first date but that he preferred my comp- 
anyoeclt wasn't clear why he'd turned down his friend's ade 
vances, but his intentions to salvage the evening would be 
revealed forthwitheeo 


At his door, he mx said, "I hopenyou don't take this person- 
ally, E but I really wanna suck your cock".coeThere'd been 

an inkling, but such a direct proposition was a bit of a sur- 
Prise. softer being politely rejected, he paid his fare and 
lofte so 


Post Script 


I related this to a gay passenger a couple weeks back and he 
wae appalled that a free, no-stringe-attached blow job was 
rejected.«.He said that getting with straight men was a sec- 
ret sport among his friends, something to savor yet be ash- 
amed abouteeeAll I knew is that noone wants to be ahother's 
last resorte e.o 


“The Check" January 8, 2008 


He floated down the steps of a downtown high-rise and 
gave directions to a bank about a mile away.. oHalfway 
there and it was, "SHIT... Can we go back?".ooAfter re- 
trieving what he'd left behind, it was back toward the 
bank and he told me the storyss»e 


Five years ago, he'd been at a nightclub downtown when 
a fights erupted. eeHig retina was severed by a flying 
Piece of glass---eMultiple surgeries and court appear- 
ances had finally led hiu te this moment... It was his 
lawyer's am office and it was his settlement check that 
he'd forgotteneeo 


He showed it to me, beaming, all the aggravation had 
finally paid off, ,»-$469,000..cHe was gonna put ost of 
it away, though we were headed to cash iteooThe only 
thing I could tell him was to beware of new friends and 
long-lost relatives coming out of the mumk woodworkece 
He couldn't have been more than twenty-fiveeeeI'd never 
seen that many zeroes on a check apart from the moviesece 


He left a good tip as I wished him well, then floated 
toward the bank's doorseec 


"The Difference Between North and South" 
January 21, 2008 


He listed from side to side at a stop sign, raising his arm 
uncertainly in my directioneeeThe work it took to name his 
destination should've told me to leave hime--Finally we set- 
tled on the Chicago Board of Trade in the Loopece 


There's a state of inebriation just short of blackout, in 
which disconnected phrases escape one's mouth, in which one's 
convinced that their friends are still talking to them when 
in fact one is alone in a taxi headed homeo e. 


My passenger attempted conversation without much success, 
then grew agitated, Emuxxueanxxaxx convinced that we were 
going the wrong way, that he was getting ripped off-ooWe 
were southbound on Lakeshore Drive, so I helpfully pointed 
at the dark void of the lake to the left to ease his fearsece 


This unfortunately only enraged him moreeecHe boasted of his 
great wealth, his condo downtown, and more to prove that no 
lousy hack could put one over on himoeclWhen this line of re- 
asoning didn't win the day, he resorted to insultseecol don't 
recall the long litany save for the punctuation markeeo 


"you'RE A FUCKIN' NIGGER" 


I stifled a laugheeeHe apologized and paid his fare, then 
stumbled out unsure on his feet, headed God knows wher@cee 


"Riptide" February 23, 2008 
4 AM outside Marie's Riptide Lounge 


Coming off the Kennedy, the familiar waving figures 
attract the cab like a moth to lightoee 


Two girls and ene fella.. ¿The first gets in, urging 
her friend to followeeoThe guy hops in but the other 
girl keeps walkingeoco 


The street's deserted and though strangers, they're 
splitting the cabe.oHe's a cop in the ‘burbs, she 
works in a hospital on the South Side.eeHe knows the 
place, a friend's mom works theres..Small world, huh? 


Her stop's first but as we pull up the banter ceases, 
broken by the sucking, smacking sounds of a first 
kiss-eeShe asks him up moments later 


It stays with me for weeks-ceA fow drinks, a couple 
distant shared acquaintances, then an invitation to 
spend the nighteoeWhat will they think in the morn- 
ing? Is it really that simple? 


To Whom it May Concern: 


This all started as two little books that were about 
driving a taxi in Boston from 1993=1997...In 2003, the 
Chicago Hack Era beganeeeIn late 2006, the blog began 
and what you hold in your hands is more or less what's 
appeared therecoo 


If more information is required, go to 3 


Hack (semarovoblogspotocom) 


Thanks, 
Management 


What is this book? 


I’ve already published two books and three zines about my 
twelve years as a cabdriver so who needs another? It’s a fair 
question. After I submitted the final manuscript of Hack: Stories 
from a Chicago Cab to the University of Chicago Press some- 
time in 2010 I knew that there would be a second book because 
I was still driving and the stories kept coming at me. When it 
came out in 2011, I told friends I had more than enough for 
part two. A few suggested unhelpfully that I should’ve wait- 
ed and published it all in one volume. I was a first-time au- 
thor with no knowledge of the industry. It was inconceivable 
to refuse a great university press after it had approached me 
unsolicited. Would I ever have another opportunity? Then, 
after a far less reputable outfit published my second cab book, 
I started wishing for a do-over. Almost everything that could 
go wrong with that book did. In the years after I wrote arti- 
cles about the cab and rideshare industries and designed and 
published two more books. I got much better at writing and 
figured out a way to bring the creation of books closer to my 
work asa visual artist. In 2019 I decided that I wanted a chance 
at presenting all the cab writing I’ve done in my own way. I 
reached out to the University of Chicago Press and they gen- 
erously allowed me to use the material from the first book for 
this one. I rewrote, reedited, and otherwise transformed the 
stories and artwork into this new final form. I was happy to fix 
a bunch of clunky sentences and have a last look back at the job 
that formed me as a writer. 
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I'd like to thank Erin DeWitt for giving the text a spit-shine, 
just as she did with the first book and with Soviet Stamps. Pd 
also like to thank the periodicals—including Chicago Reader, 
New City, Gadling, and Chicago magazine—which published 
portions of the material herein, albeit in earlier iterations. 


This is a kind of obituary for the cab industry as I knew it, 
though PIl always think of anybody who gets paid to drive peo- 
ple places as a cabdriver. I dedicate this book to all those who 
are still at it. 
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PRICE $20 


f DROVE A CAB IN BOSTON 
FROM 1993 Te 1997 

AND in CHICAGO — 

FROM 2003 T0 2012. A 


IT MADE ME WTO A WRITER. 


